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#35. in moſt kinds, ſome Pic 
AS culars are wore egnant then 
others,and too forward to ſhew - 
themſelves : 75 theſe Dialogues ,. in 
the firſt Impreſſion, crept out, l;ke 
Joung Lale with the ſhell on their 
heads, am ran about , e're pensfes + 
tber A; ; by their Foſter-fathers conni. 
vence vexce, rether then encouragement. 


be ſaw them. ſo ventrous 7 
1 0 a 4 Second Edition; he j 


1 CN alas i { of oe 
Father 7 imp. at eaſt , ſoa ta- 
giowſly their Pmon. and Train , x 
might carry them clear from what- 
ever ravenous Fowl ſhould attenmt to 
Irty on them: | 


% 


. Hence; 


Tothe Reader. 


Hence, Reader, thou haſt here, (be- 
r very conſiderable poliſhment 
af the whole) the addition of a Pre- 
fact, anda Fourth Dialogue: the 
firſt , to ſhew The neceſſity of cer- 
titude in Religion; the, other , to 
evt, that RAigion can be but 
* and that vationally, not out of 
pure Will, ordered by Almighty God, 
Vat conformably to mans nature, 
i 4 Rule rather then a Law ; where» 
ff (though. eaſtly learn t and con- 
firmed by Tradition, yet ) af neceſſity, 
y pre hending more, then all that 
pretend unto Scripture agree in. 
Theſe additions their Authour has 
Pham'd exattly according to the Prin- 
ciples and 4 fen of his deceaſed 
Friend; out of 4 due affedion to his 
Memory, and further to gratifie 
thoſe, who, for the good they find 
| hir works, love and honour It with 
m. 
"And, becauſe a ſhort Account 0 

this bleſſed — a—_ a 
men 


Id the Reader. 
mend more acceptably theſe his cha- 
ritable Remains, it will not be im- 
pertinent to ſubjoyn theſe few circum- 
ſtances concerning him. 

He was born in ys, 
died in the Engliſh Colledge at Do- 
way ; there was made Prieſt , and 


afterwards diſcharg'd the Office of * 


Prefect, with general applanſe 3 all 
which time he diſguis d bis true name 
William Ruſhworth under that of 
Charles Roſſe. Comming into Eng- 
land, he lived in divers places with 
good eſteem till the year 1637; in 
which he died. He was a perſon curious 
in Divinity, Controverſies, Phy- 
ſick, but chiefly delighted in the 
Mathematicks, and by the name of 
Robinſon, entertain d correſpon+ 
dence with the learned Oughtred. 
He affected the rigour of Mathemati- 
call. diſcourſe, ev'n in his Contro. 
verſies, as you will perceive by this 
Pork: and thought none truly learn d 
that aym'd not at that way, Theſe 

12s 


TotheReader.” 
Dialogues be fram'd ſome years 
ſence , and ſbem d to ſeverall F bis 
friends ʒ and finding them very Jan 
factory to divers judicious perſons, be 
intended to enlarge and publiſh them : 
| but lindred ly ſome occaſions , from 
| — it before his death, he 
| ©, bequeath'd his Papers and this cherge 
to a Friend, with whom he had often 
communicated his deſign. Here then 
in compliance with that Truſt , they 
are offer'd to the World; with a fair 
enlargment both of matter and wel. 
| wiſhes, by 


T HO. WHITE. 
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— neceſſity of knowing points of * 
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| Catbo- 
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PREFACE 


57 the e ty of certitude in Faith. 


$KOnſidering with ni 1 — the multiplicity 
2 opinions, ot rather phtenſies, — 
722 of late years have broken into our mi- 


ſerable Connery; » by the liberty 10 they 
call it )of prophe Hing; and with a fad 
and ſollicitous heart, 2 ing the rui- 
nous <ffeRts of ſuch diſtractionz: my thoughts at 
Blaſt wearied themſelves into this teſolution, to 
try Whither I could find out the true number of 
Religions among us , or how many of them were 
o diverſified , as to be juſtly and neceſſatily e- 
ſteem'd ſeveral Faithsz and immediately I dif 
cern'd theſe two reflexions very uſeful ro my 
farther diſcovery. 
Firſt, that really, no accidental variance 
ought to be admitted to make a diſtinct Church. 
condly, that in the way I muſt tread, ever 
ſubſtantial differences about particular ts, 
are not to be accounted fufficient ti cauſe a plu- 
rality of Religions ; elſe I faw it clearly i le 


to range ſuch an infinity of Seis under _ de- 


terminate number of heads. Wherfore, 
thus neceſſitated to confine wy 


Preface, 
principles and motives into which each i} tho 
party /aftly reſolv d their Faith; I concluded to ten 


thoſe 


treat all ſuch as of one Religion, hoſe faith had 
the ſame forme or ultimate motive of believing, 


However diſagreeing in the matter of their be- 


liefes, 

Following this method, it was no hard task 
to reduce all the ſeveral profeilions of Chriſtia- 
nity (at lcaſt in our parts of the — to the 
imall number of two: One, that we call Catho- 
like and another containing all the reſt? for by 
this manner of proceeding, we are only to mark, 
at what joint the great and univerſal Communi- 
on begins to be devided into ſeveral branches 3 
ſince, from the firſt diviſion, properly ariſes the 
particular denomination, and 7 eh from 
my the number we ſeek to be collected. 

, becauſe ill fides pretended to the Word o 
God, as their common Rule, agreeing generally fo 
H and no farther; 1 eaſily w ther fit ſt Divi- 
fion muſt neceſſarily be, into Believers of the 
Word taught or delivered orally, and Believers 
of the word taught or delivered in paper. As for 
other ſubdiviſions, (though in eſſential articles) 
Ideclin'd to enquire any farther into them; 
left ſhould have oblig'd to that hard task 
of counting by the Pol how many ſeveral Refot- 
mers this laſt Fedeury tas produc'd. Yet meant 
I nor by this to juſtifte them, who pretend to 
what company of Believers they pleaſe, and diſ- 
allow of whom they pleaſe; for certainly, ei- 


ther all muſt be admitted, who conceive the 
written word maintains their perſwafiog ; or ano- 
ther Rule aſſign'd , to determine who ſhould be 
#xcluded,who receiv*d :neither of which is done 
by any of che modern Separatiſts from ob 

tholick 
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Prefact:, 
tholick Church ; bar ſome rejected, pon prev 
4 tence their Doctrin is Idolatrous, blaſphemous, 
or the like, though they are reſolarely per» 
2 they hold with Scriptutæ : and fo, not 
the formal motive, bur the material errour is made 
the cauſe of their not being of ane Religion. 

This ſtartled me a little at faxſt, to fee the 29. 
Articles of England made one Religion with all. 
the extravagancies of Amſterdam , and the late 
Archbiſhop. of Canterbury of the lame faith with 
Jobn of Leyden: which certainly were to put the 
reform d Churches into a ſtrange. ilfavour'd po- 
ſture clapping them neck and heels together. 
But ſearching deeper, 1 ſoon diſcovered , that 
truly the whole multitude of Reformers were 
ſo far from having one Rule among them all, 
= indeed they had no Rule at all among 


m. | 
For a rule ot principle muſt be | ſome cleer de- 
terminate ſenſe, or at leaſt the meanes and power to 
arrive at ſuch a ſenſe : and of chis kinde I could 
diſcover nothing common or univerſally receiy d 
among them; But every ones private conceit 
was the laſt Principle, into which the ambigairy 
of the Text came to be teſolv d: So that, in 
reall truth. with them there are as many Rules, 
as Heads, the Letter of the Bible being but the 
Inſtrument or matter, which they ply and faſhi» 
on by their Fancy. Therfore | concluded they 
were neceſſarily to be diſtinguiſh d by che 
nions they held; having no one thred, on 
all rheic particular Tenets might be firungane 
depend, but the Letter, which without a deter- 
minate ſenſe , is nothing; all the Rule they gene 
rally agreed in being only not to admit of 
the Catholick Church; leaving themſelves no 
| - peſnive 
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Preface. 
poſitive Rule or Principle , no thing uni- 
verſally accepted by their whole Bady but this 
deftroying negative, Not to be Papiſts: Ye 20 _ 
thought, all theſe put in an exprek and di 
claim ro a Religion, i not a common one, at leaſt 
every one to that in his on breſt : but lookin 
more narrowly into the buſineſſe, I diſcern's 
a third kind of people, who nor fo much as pre- 
tend ro any Rule at all; yet are they not only ad- 
mitted, hut publikely acknowledg'd and cryed 
up for the chiefe Heads and ſtrongeſt Pillars of 
rhe Reformation. 

To render my diſeourſe more intelligible, I 
conceive 4 Religion ſignifies a Science or Art of fo 
governing 4 people, that by their due Hving here 
they may atrive at eternal happineſs hereafrer : 
Eor Rule or ſcience of bringing us to live a 
contented life only in this world, I take rather 
for à piece of Philoſophy and part of Poliricks, 
then Religion. 

This ſuppos d tis evident, ſinde an Arr or Sci- 
ence includes a certalnty in its Rules and Prin- 
dples, however in the practice and application 
of them may ſometimes happen deſects and miſ- 
cutrriages; the Docttines and precepts of Religi- 
on ought to be certain and undoubted; and if 
the'embracers of ſuch a Profeſſion come nor to 
— —— —— — in the _ 

impuret! to the miſguidauce or defi- 
ciency of the Rule, bur wholly to their negteR 
and diſobſcrvance of its commands. For cer- 
tainly that's no way, which, though” 1 follow 
with all exactneſs, brings me nor to my end. 
. in ion to this, ſhoors our 4 new bratich 
from the old oak of reformation and boldly pco- 
ſeſſes it enough to gueſs ar Tenirs of R — 


Prefact. 
aud that we oughe to be ready ( if more reaſon 
ſhould appear) to change the Bible for the Alco 
ran ;:Fough my charity hopes che Authors in- 
rather a daring expreſſion, than any proba- 

pility of the caſe; yer why ſhould they not, if 

| t there was no certainty in the Bible 
and Chriſtian Religion. 
This I conceiv'd but a ripeneſs of the Refor- 
mation, wherto it had not formerly arriv'd, 
though the firſt buds began long ſince to blob 
fom. For truly, as far as have hitherto under. 
ſtood , none of che Arch-Hereticks that drew 
any follawers after them ever came to fo high 4 
ſnameleſneſi, s ro profeſs they were doubrful of 
what they held 3 but ( never ſo irratio- 
nally til boaſted their own cleer knowledge of 
all — taught, ſtil ſcorn'd their Maſters and 
Forefathers, as — and abſurd. Nay, the 
maddeft among them were alwayes moſt deepl 
poſſeſt with an inſolent and extravagant conſi- 
dence of the ſecurlty of their doctrin: Thus alf 
— — — , yet) pretend a Re- 
ligion, and exact of their diſciples an abſolute 
credence to their errours : wheras theſe delicate 
Believers content their eaſie and civil natures 
with a dow-bak'e probability, as if they were 
little concern'd,whirher the Religion they pro- 
feſt were true or fall. 

Yet I'le not do them the wrong to fay, they 
had not fome ground or rather occafion our of 
ſame of our Divines ; who ( more duft 
then they were able ro keep ont of their own 

ſeem to have unawares contributed to the 

hetching this dangerous Coekatrice, Incertitade, - 
which bold Reformers have at laſt ſhewed 
to the world, like the Abomtnation hy 1 
. mg 
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Preface. 
fanding in the Temple , ro be abhort'd by all 
Chriſtian hearts and true lovers of verrue. 

Of rheſe Divines, the ancienter ( obſerving the 
condition of obſcurity in our faith much inculca- 
ted both by Scriprure and Fathers, and finding 
obſcurity oppos'd ro hgh faith, byir, ro 


Science, and not diſtinguſſig in Science the two 
— — and Certàinty) eaſily fell into 
this miſtake, of thinking obicurity in faith the 
ſame as in opinion, yet being perſwaded the cer - 
tainty of faith was greater then of Science , they 
were perplext how to reconcile obſcurity 
with certainty ; and ſo found out a diſtinction of 
moral and phyſical certainty, of which rhey 
thought moral , though a leſſer , yet a certainty. 
Then dividing the aflent of Faith into two Prin- 
ciples 3 The one, what God ſaid was true; the o- 
ther, God had ſaid the propefition to be believ'd. To 
its propper proofs , which they termed the mo- 
tives of credibility, they attribured this moral cer- 
tainty. But being diſtruſtful, that the help of the 
other ition could not elevate the Conclu- 
ſion to a degree of certainty, above Science and 
any other natural vertue; They fled ſome to the 
ic of Faich , ſome to previous Hluminations, 
or other means, as every one found moſt ſuirable 
to his humour. | 
How far this differs from the private ſpirit, 
which our Sectaries pretend in the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, I examine not. For though I 
know they bind themſelvs to rhe motives of 
credibility,and by them to the Church : yet ſee- 
ing theſe bring not an abſo/ute , but onely a moral 
certainty, the aſſent is purely volumary, not coaftive 


of the under ſtanding; and fo is not 1 
by a generall Rule fir to convince ot 8 — 
et: eri v 
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Preface. 
eriv'd from a ptivate light, granted either 

dhe habit of faith, or mi icular — 
nation, both which approach ſo neer the way of 
our modern Enthuſtaſy 4 that it requires a quiek 
and wary ey to diſcern their difference. And if 
it be replyed , theſe morives are ſuch as all are 
obliged to yield to: they will be preis d ro ſhew 

wall can be bound to believe, that which 

y evidently ſee may be fall. 

This term morall certainty, every one explica-' 
ted not alike; but ſome under ſtood by it ſuch 
2 certainty as makes the cauſe alwaics work the 


Tame effect, though it rake not away the abſolute 


poſſibility of wor ki otherwaies. Others call'd 
that a morall certainty, which proceeds from and 
depends on moral I commands, per- 
ſwyaſions intreaties c. A third explication of this 
word is, ſuch 4 certainry as ſeldom fails, or ſuch 
as human action ig generally grounded on. 

Of theſe three, the firſt ought abſolutely be 
reckon'd in the degree of true certainty , and the 
Authors conſider d, as miſtaken in undervalu- 
ing it. Am I not ſure I ſhall never repeat in the 
ſame order all che words I have ſpoken this laſt 
year? yet theſe men wil ay, I am onely merally 
certain. The ſecond no leſſe deſerves the title of 
true certainty, if rightly underſtood. What more 
unqueſtionable, then that in Europe ſome wil te- 
man Chriſtians ro morrow ? yet this diſtin- 
ction diminiſhes it into a moral certainty. The 
third belongs to others, more — 1 — — 
dared to eypreſly, that the motives of cre- 
dibility are abſolutely inſufficient to beger 4 
certain and undoubted aſſurance, being them · 
ſelves contam d within the bounds of pure pro» 
bability ; and chat when the difficulties . 
agal 
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Preface. 

the myſteries of Faith are compar'd with 
— inducing to believe them, theit 
credibility wains according to the of 
the objections; which often riſe to ſo high a 
force, and ſtruggle ſo d y with the con- 
cluſion, that to them it ſeems weaken'd into 2 
faint and doubtfull — , and (as ſome 
lle, if their mind be truly reported: For 

1 defire not to fearch other mens books for 
their deſects, if rheir vertues entice me not to 
Scead them) ſo far as to render the contradicto- 
ries equally and indifferently ballanc'd, leaving it 


a drawn match, whether the myſteries of Chri- 


ſlian Religion, on which depends the worlds fal- 
vation, be true or fal. 

Nevertheleſſe, even theſe demand a moſt cer- 
tain aſſent , and ſuch as exceeds the higheſt we 
give to any demonſtration or cleareſt humane 
evidence: And to ſupply che weakneſſe they 
imagine inthe motives, they bring in the hel- 
ping hand of omniporency , under the name of 
Grace, Which (as far as I can reach their mea- 
ning ) works on the Will to make it apply the 
u ing ſtrongly, ſo to produce this 
an TR in my conceit, ſpeak more intelligi- 

ly,chough with leſſe ground and folidiry, then 
their competitors: becaule what they ſay, is not 
involv d in the mi ſion of the terms, as 
the two former; who, in # manner ſpeak right 
againſt their Wils, and are not conſcious of the 
truth teach. 

Butt if L miſtake not) this third ſort of Doctors 
loſe the ion in hand by ai equivocation 3 


for truly chis ſtrong aſſent of rhe Will; or 

force of the Wil. is not certainty, bur reſolvedneſs; 
4d, as it is apparent, when Anas is faid to 
11 cerrus 
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A Preface. 
eertus eundi, it does nor fignifie he was aſſured 
he ſhould goe, bur reſolv'd he would goe; ia he 
that believs by force of his Will, is not made 
certain by the action of the object on his under- 
ſtanding (which truly deſerv's ro be called 
certainty , and is the commendation of an intel- 
lectuall vertue, and the reall ſubject of this 
diſpute ) but is fix d by his Will, either con- 
ſtantly, if with Reaſon, or obſlinarely , if againſt 
it, to believe ſuch a concluſion, and at or 
govern his life accordingly. | 
However, this little imports my intention : [ 
would fain learn wherin this Opinion differs 
from that we call the very fink of lafidelity, to 
fay , No man nor the wholt Church can chuſe 
their Religion, upon certain and aſſured grounds; 
or more then probably. Nor ask I this meraphy- 
ſically, bur morally; that is, I defire to fee a 
difference , that nay concern the governing our 
lives and action. For, what avails it me, that 
the faith 1 hold be all true, if I know it not to 
be ſo? do I the more prudently accept itz or 
work more conſtantly, or more affured of 
doing well? if nor, what ad vantage have I that 
indeed, it is the truer? If you fay,! am the more 
fortunate, i underſtand you; but if you ask;whe- 
ther I have more reaſon ro wiſh my friends to be 
of my opinion then of the contrary ? I ſeeno 
ground for it. Neverthelefle, one may reply; tis 
the better. I ask him how it's known to be the 
better: by faith? the queſtion is, wherher it be 


true, nor can give it teſlimeny to it ſelf;by gueſs? 1} iu 
io drſperare 0 


how ſhallow and ridiculous w 

an anſwer, and what account could be given for 

ſo ſtedfaſt an adheſion, why it ſhould be honou- 

red With the title of = 
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then ſtigmati ith the brand bf wilſull ob- 
N — wi ra Wi 


But to rerurn to our new reforming Maſters, 
who put an exact and formally proſeſſed incer. 
titude in their beliefe ; as I cannot deny, yp 
proceed with art and conſequence in their di 
courſe, ſo I hope to ſhew them clearly rhe deſpe. 
rate errour in their Principle. For though 
Mr. Ruſkweorth touches not this point, but rather 
ſuppoſes it, as agreed on by thoſe againft whom 
he diſputes; yet I being left a Teſtament. Lega- 
tary , and Tutor to this his Child, finde my ſelf 
oblig'd in duty ro my deceaſed friend to pre- 
ſerve the Eſtate of my Pupil ſecure and unmo- 
leſted, and carefully defend him from all adver- 
faries , who either by theic ſtrong oppoſition, of 
ſubtle pretences may any way endanger his 
diſturbance. 

Since then, if there he no cerrainry in Reli. 

jon, it is an uſe leſſe queſtion, Whether it be to be 
— in the Church er in the Scripture 2? this firſt 
is ta be declared, to my power, as largely as is 
ficring for a prolocutory diſcourſe. Not repeating 
therfore hat hitherto I have infiſted on, That 
the admittance of ſuch incertitude takes away 
the very pretext of Religion, which muſt either 
he an Arr to goe to Heaven by, and conſequently 
comprehend in ir ſelf a body of Rules 
to guide us thicher ; or elſe you will be forc't to 
fay, (What 7 tremble to think. that the very 
way God himſelf has ſhewn to Heaven may 
poſi lead to Hell ff ing in by the way 
2 


ourwork, where ma . 
haps chink — 4 will — 


ive the principall aſſault. | 
® Our Sovies ad divers of hin Diſciples have 


plainly 
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A Preface, 
roy told — — Wiſdom of God is Folly 10 nen · 
be iprerpcered into two mea” 
nings 5 — the M God reaches us. 
and ung the wales by which governs us are ſo far 
elevated above the ordinary ſeiences and pro- 
vidences of men, that being judged by — 
they appear wholy darkneſſe and ignorance, and 
folly. "Tan this is the true meaning of thee Sen- 
rence 3 For God Almighty being Reaſon it (elf, 


reveal him 
ſelf ro them ic followes, that if through pride 
ro meaſure Gods — 


by their 
appear folly to thei 
to rheir capacities. 

The other ſenſe theſe words may be wreſted 
to, is, that Almighty God orerwrenng lone 9 
own crooked waies, —— 
knowledge) commands us 
lous: — abſurd in themſel 
to our natures, that ee SD 
Follys 3 were it not 
of God had a higher aim — us 
through ſuch by waies to eternall happineſſe. 

This meaning, hich( to conſeſſe the truth 
only Sedlaries frequently imbrace, but even 
of our own licerall Divines ſtrongly inſmuare, 


ſeems clearly ro me if ed to Our 
ou (epecially = 

which ws ro pur ws in cocet that God arid 

we refieft on the dangetous 


preſent concerument ) moſt impious 

phemoos,an 

trac kn to our Narure. 
5 

umresaable an —— : for — 


d deſdended from the firſt tentat 
cenſure half fo harſh as ic 
6—— 2X impos'll om. 
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and the contratiety and harm it is to an intel 


Iigent creature that it he forced to work with- 
out reaſon , and conducted in the principall 
operations of irs being, quite againſt irs under- 
ſtanding \ this only thought, that to believe the 
doctrine of Chriſt Jeſus, and live like Chriftians, 
is to play the fool, and an abſolute known folly; 
ſeems fo horrible a blaſphemy, that I rather fear 
I have been too mild in condemning it. 

Let us come therfore to our bypetheft and 
confider it both way's (to wit.) that ſering an 
incertainty in hat e believe, nevertheleſs we 
will force our ſelves to believe it conſtantly ; or 
rake it only for a preſent, rule of our actions and 


be ready to morrow to embrace a quite contra - 


ry; Is not cither of theſe a direct and notorious 
© 


ly? both agreeing in this, that I goe about the 


main buſineſs of my life ; without knowing, or 
rather, directly knowing that, more then by hax- 
it may be as ſure to do harme as good. 

I am not ignorant the unwary Reader may 
euſily ſtumble at this propofirion;judging ir ſecu- 
rity enough for our determination to faith, if 
there be a high probability on our fide; as a 
thouſand to one, or ten pound ro twelve pence, 
Cockpit Law. Eſpecially ſince Faith is a know- 
ledge given us for aFjon and no man, in an 
moral action or hazard, deſires an enſurer in 
great advantage. 


To ſuch a Reader I mnſt reply with an increary 


— —n different thing to 
an gion and to e for aton. An action 
yo — iſh'd againſt ſpeculation, is or- 
dinartly in fach individoat and material circum- 
ſuncei as are not capable of any certain Rule, 
por can all the contingencies * 

* © * . 
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by our underſtanding; 7 But the Knowledge, 
preambulatory to action, is often eithet concer- 
ning uni verſals, eaſily known, or a determinate 
numbet of particulars caſily comprehended. So 
that the natute of Action forces the Adot to 
unaſſutedneſs and probability, bur the nature of 
knowledge (when tis fuch I have deciphet d) 
makes that perſon accounted raſn, who is con- 
tent to be hazardous in it. To | 
Again, if this aſſertion be examin'd diligently 
we ſhall find we ought to proceed with evi. 
dence even in our Action, at leaſt as far as con- 
cerns the formal part of it. e that Trafticks into 
the Straights or Indies doubts, after all his delibe- 
ration, whether his ſhip will arrive ſaſe at Cochin 
or Smirna and for that ſeeks an enfurer , But 
if he be not certain? tis good to venture, he is 4 
raſh and unskilful Metchaat; nor is there any 
enſuring Office for this, but every one thought 
capable co ſecure himſelf: So that the event of 
material Action is contingent and doubtful, bur 
the formal part, w rt be. prudance.to ha- 
ard, cannot, unlcfs if carry evidence and cer- 
tainty with it, be veutur d on Without te- 
proach. , 
Farther, we muſt conſider that of Aſſent, 
—— no neceſyy 5: but n is, or 
at A great capvenience: If a General, upon 
advertiſement of che ene mies approach , 
not up his forces and put his Army in 
to encounter them ; neithet will, his Prince 
— ſuch a neglect, nur his Sould iets e 
ſuch a'Conmander,z and yet perhaps he ſeęs not 
cyvidence enpugh to aſſent hither the 


be true or falſ; noris ſuch aſſent ne to his 
a8ion pay he is ahſolutely couvinced that tis 
d. Walk prudence 


and — —— 2 and 
rede that principle, 

vor or whatever he thinks of the event,. 

it imports nor his action; and rherfore hay nei · 

cher nor convenience, bur only the 


love of truch, to enforce a rational aſtent on 


So long then as the Trath it ſelf convinces nor 
proven what imports it kim whether che 
be as 200 Or 1000 to one; face, to 
— his norwithftanding) it is unknown 
_ truth or no, whether he — 
good or harm in aſſenting to ſuch 

ite de he be oblig'd to act a ding 
to then And if you reply it ſtands not with 
Gods goodncſi,thar i a matter which concerns 

the total government of var lives, we fhoyld 
— — in following che pany. 
— — bavility , and yer — fars; rhe 
wer is plain, that this neceſſity binds God to 
pur an inevitable certitude in the morives of 
jo a Pr probability ; elſe he would 
— us to this hard law, of hazarding our 
whote well being, on Wat we could nor tutio- 

nally believe to be true. 

next Reaſon looks on the end of Faith; 
which is g ven us 45 a ground wheron ſo ro order 
this life, as by ir to be perperually — yrs 
rhe blik char is to ace ever 
in the next: This order <A filli 


our ſouls with the love of God and with forv 
— wofhe felicicy he has prepared for us 
hereafter ; duties that require ho leſs then the 
entire renouncing of all our affections to whar- 
ever is agreeable ro * 
of preſent ſentible ſatiifuctions, to place bur 
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hearts on future inviſible objects, ſuch as nar 
only are againſt our ſenſe , bur ſeem againſt our 
realon: Now, to eſtahliſh in che world a bod 
of morives to produce 4 conſtant and genera 
obſervance of commands fo ditficulr, can we 
think leſs then a true certainty ſufficient?or more 
then a bare probability unneceſſary? Let us 
conſidet how great a check to our love of God 
would this one ſcruple give, if we ſhould be 
brought to ſuſpect that, perhaps, all choſe ſacred 
Mylicries of our Saviours bleſſed life , bitter 
death, and glorious Reſurrection were bur pious 
creduliries ? he that can doubt of the Divinity 
and Omnipotency of our Saviour, will, without 
doubt, neither heartily adore his Perſon , nor 
confidently rely on his power : he that can fa 
in his heart, perhaps there is no heaven, will 
ſrarce be perſwaded out of his preſent aſſured 
delights, for poſſible enjoy ments hereafter. Ri- 
diculous then and wholly deſtructive of vertuę 
muſt that conceit be, which diſpoſes us to a rea- 
dineſs of putting away our Religion and eſpou- 
ſing a new one, upon every probable argument 
to which we have not our ſelves yet met with an 
anſwer. 

A Pil, who, before the invention of the 
Loadſtone, finding himſelſ in the mid way be- 
twixt the Canaries and the Weſtern World, ſhould 
drive with the wind indifferently to any Point 
of Eaſt or Weſt, of North or South; what hope 
could he have of ever coming to his defir 
harbour. Now tis certain, ſetting Faith afide, 
which is our Card to guide us, we are as unskil- 
ful  ſtcering towards beatirude, not can chance 
— — — all force 

natoge being weak and inſufficient to conduct 

- us 
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vs to a ſupernatural end: ſo that really we have 
leſs ayme, then that poor Mariner, ho at leaſt 
came once from home, and we not fo much as 
know we have a home to ayme at. In ſhort, 
this life is a School, where we ſtudy to take our 
Degree in the next, and for my part I believe, 
when he that every day jumps fron! one kind of 
ſtudy ro another, defcrvs to proceed Doctor, 
they who every day change their faith may be 
cauoniz'd for Saints. What then can ſuch a 
Faith, as changes with every blaſt of probability 
avail us? Nay, even a conflant Faith, if it be 
from our Wills, not from the object and Maſter 
of the Will that this conſtancy flow's? For if 
it chanee to be at firſt ſet wrong , the more fixt 
and conſtant, the more dangerous and prejudi- 
cial it is. * 

My third Exception I draw from the nature of 


* probability z which ſignifies no more then a ſee- 


ming glots of truth riſing from a heap of Argu- 
ments, wherof no one proves the Concluſion, 
nor is there ſuch connexion berwixr any two of 
more, that together they gain an irreſiſtibility - 
hence tis evident, there is nothing advanced 
towards the truth of the aſſent; ſince this re- 
mains known, that the poſition may be ſalſ not- 
withſtanding all choſe appearances. , 

Let us look a little deeper and confider that, 
by che Topicks of Ariſforie,ther's an ability given 
us to bring arguments without end in favour of 
either fide; whence fof = thing 'we know, 
what is more probable to day may be leſ to 


morrow, if ſome great Brain become affefted ro 
the contrary opiyzon and imploy his wit to ſhew 
what can be ſuſd for it. Thus to be more — 
bable touches not the nature of the truth it — 
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but is wholly extrinſical, and fignifies onely that 
men have more laboured on one fide then on 
the other, ang is as ſubject ro mutability, as the 
conceits of a iſter. So that to talk of a 
ſpeculative Queſtion,whoſe truth cannot be dif- 
cerned by expericiice and events, and handle ir 
by only vrobabilities, mrending to rely on chem, 
is no more to the ic , then to throw Croſs 
and Pile for the truth of ir, or to let the fall of a 
ſtaffe detet min the way We ate to take. 


My fourth Exception ſtriks at the nature of 


the buſmeſs, to ſhew All vehintary. opinion (that 
is 8 not in the underſtanding, but Will 
only) is vitious ; a Sentence famous among the 
ancient Philoſophers and confirm d by S. Autin, 
that to give a ditect aſlent to what you know 
to be uncertain is Tune, that is, (in our ordinary 
locution) Sin and hence came that famous 
word ir+E22y., which we uſqally Phraiſe to ſuſ- 
pend our judgment. In all propoſitions therfore, 
where we ſee no more then probability, it is our 
part to with- hold eur aſleut, till evidence of 
certainty deſerve ict. The reaſons clear, for iſ a 
man ſtrain his Stomack with meat or drink, his 
Armes with palling, or walks aki off his feer, 
we blame him, becauſe he uſes his body othes- 
wiſe then is fittung, or out of proportion to its 
diſpoſitions, and cherfore wrongs it, diſappoin- 
ting the end and uſe to which nature deſign'd ig. 

Since then our underſtanding is our pringipal 
and moſt noble part, far leſs ought it to he 
ſirain'd againſt its nature: and, which encreaſes 
the unworthineſs of the act, this cannot be done 
to the underſtanding, but hy an infericur,whoſe 
order is to obey. and be ruled. by its dictates; 
how much greater then is the violencę offered 

to 
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to nature, if we ſet the will to rack the under. 
ſtanding, (which ſees not a ſuſheient reaſon for 
the verity propoſed) ro ſuch a height, as to make 
it allent ſtronger co an unknown concluſion, 
then to the pureſt demouſtration , if pollible, 
which I remit to Divines to diſcus. 

The ordinary reply is, that, though the object 
be not in ir (elf evident, yet is ir evidently credi- 
Mean anſwer | am very little able to underſtand. 
For if the _—_ ſpeak of true evidence, he 

ion ; ſince both parties admit 
no evidence in Faith, but only certainty: if he 
ſpeak of certainty, the credibility of the motives 
dan have no other then evidence. So that the 
anſwer is evidently perplex'd in an equivocati- 
on. But, to come to the marrow of the queſtion, 
I believe it is the anſwerets intention to tell us, 
however the object be but uncercainly propoſed 
yer tis evident ſuch propoſal is ient to 
deferve affent : whch ſeems co me pure contra - 
diction; and as mach ro fay, a Truth not known 
to be ſuch , maydeferve to be believ'd , or we 
may ar the ame time know, we know not whe- 
ther the Sun ſhine; and yet be teſoly d it ſhines, 
that is, know, we te not reſol vd, and yet be 
reſole'd. | 

forget not, "ris eafie ro admire , how Chil- 
dren and ignotanr Perſons ſhould have a certain- 
ty in their minds; equal to the evidence even of 
demonſtration. To which I anfwer; Faick is 


not required ſor it ſelf, bat for Charity; and if 


Charity follows out of any knowledge, in any 
Perſon, in any Stute, rhe true and vertue 


n wilt nor in ſuch a caſe be neceſſary; 


ſee therfore po convenience, to ſay, Faith is 
ſupply d in fach perſons by a yerrug weaker and 
more 


neee anger ri 
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More proportionate ro their capacity ? Yet, if 
we be afraid of names and words, Ghote ſenſe 
we underſtand nor; at lxaſt we ure aſſured the 
moſt un learned are not fo ill r, bur they 
know the famous anfwer of the Celler, who be- 
liev'd as the Church believ'd, and the Church in 
counter change what he believ d. So that, even 
in Children there is a notion of che Churches 
belief, ro which they joyn rheirs , with ſuch a 
— conſtant Neadineſs, an theic —— 
„though not created by fo man 
evidence, ay the Aſſent of a 4 Gierk, who 
ſers an intallibility in the morives which frame 
the Churches ityz yer has it, in abulk 
proportion d to their wits , the ſane eſſect of 
conquering their anderftanding and breaking 
—— r chan- 
in reſyect of their Souls. 
Fad to rhis, that 2 dy 
hi ent in his way goes 
— neſs; in the Mriveiptes;of Ie, had 
at moch certainty as any meraphiſieal demonſtra- 
tion; being grounded on the (ame firſt founda- 
tion, that contredifories cannot be true at ance, 
wherin the perpetual beating to by experience 
lupply's rhe fubclery of judgment tequired in 


For example, a prudent man js as well re- 
ſol vd, that he who was in France, the inſtant of 
—— — at * — . the — 
an are nor guilty of ir , as t 

ſopher, who 2 — be ts 
man s at %, Or what is r, is not A. 
N le conſtant will he be, that's knoen Lyer or 
Slamderers word'is not to be talen, that un bone 
wer will be care full of bis promiſe , and ſuch like 
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APreface. . 
axiomes of humane life, as any Mathemaricjan of 
his demonſtration. And it 15.2 great blindneſs 
not to ſee a conſtant Evidence running through 
the Main knors of Mans Government, as clearly 
as through all Mechanical atts and their princi- 
ples, in which the events make the maxims paſs 
for undoubted 5 as. 

This being ſo reſolv'd, roſpeak prudently, all 
queſtions of certainty and ineettamty unknown 
to the believer, are little to our purpoſt, 28 
whether-in a believer there be two Habits 3 one 
infuſ d, anothet by iaduſtry gain d, whoſe proper · 
ties are, when an object is conveniently propo+ 
ſed. to kyow, by a ſecret inſtintt . het her it be 
wmuly teveal d or no: it it he, then the infuſed 
t ſtarts up and works ; if no, then rhe ac- 
quir'd habit opmes in and 'derejvs the believet. 
Nor leſs impertinent are all cayils about the ah 
ſentings of Children and illiterate people ho 
never reflect mor underſtand what certainty. is, 
hut wich their hol power embrace what ems 
ſuch to them. without the Jeaſt ſuſpition of a pel- 
bilicy to fail: Fot it being cleer, that cheir 
Jove and action proceedy. without * 
and wavering,; tis appatent they have Fal 
ſufßcient 40. gain Heaven 41 if; cheir Wills and 
Works light on the Truth: and fo, it little 
importy how mutahle chris aſſent be ; for 
mutability in them ſignifics only weakneſs; or, 
whether they hate all the conditions Divines 
require to che perſection of Theological Faith, 
they havecnough to work Charity in them. 
The two queſtions , therefore, which: truly 
deſerve di {are only theſe: — 
% deſuleoty aſſent ( which. ſo es to thu 
de, that the believer fees it (les aud 
Ie. 


oubry 
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© doubts not, but on better inſormation, to 
change it) be ſufficient for Chriſtian life and 


actions? The other is, when he conceives tha 


reaſons on whieh he is to ground his judgement, 


inſufficient of chem{lvs to breed an aſſent, Whe- 


cher ir be a Yertue or rather Wilſulneſſe and 


* fin, to _—_ eſpecially, ſeeing the very mo- 
tives, that prevail with his Will co command 
this — muſt needs be lyable to che ſame 
deſect. 


Both theſe queſtions entrench upon the cer- 


titude of faith in common, boch Iacertirudes 


(or deſects of certicude) make a Religion, either 


abſolutely none, or not a rationall one, but a 
meer folly ; and therefore the queſtions deſetve 
great confideration , or rather none at all: For 
as that famous faying permitted not even to 
doubt 2 talk, whether there be a God or no, ſo t is 
an impiery to diipute, whether there be à Re- 
ligion? 
And now was I come to a deſired end, feared 

I not the cenſure of partiality, acknowledging. of 
two ſayings, which i ſeem to condemn,as equally 
prejudiciall ro Chriſtianity, the one for an opi- 
nion of Divines, the other flat Herefie or worte. 
To give therſore an account of this different 
treaty, I muſt adverriſe my Reader to remember, 
that as faith depends from our will, ſo alſo doch 
Hereſie. So that the pure fault of underſtandi 
renders no man an Hererick : but if it be foun 
that in a queſtion of faith he maintains what is 
neceſlary for Chriſtian action, though in doing 
ſo he contradict himſelf, and truly in reſpect o 
pure underſtanding he naincains it not, yet by 
will he does: ſuch a man is no Heretick, nay 
not ſo much as. his opinion is truly and for- 
| maily 


or 
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milly bot materially heretical. | 

Now to ſpecifie this in our preſent caſe. As to 
this ſaying which we ſtile an opinion of Divines, 
we ſee they,endeavouring to maintain the ob- 
ſcurity of faith jointly with certainty , which is 
the Cacholick tenet, and mifling of the true 
notion of obſcuriry , rake incerritude inſtead of 
ir, and ſo defend certainty and incertainty roge- 
ther in faith. Theſe Authors therefore intend to 

k Catholickly , and it is their learning, not 
their pious ion fails them. Again, that 
which is neceſſary to Chriſtian action is the firm 
— 728 _ to the — — —. 

is, ey make irrarionall,yi cou- 
ſerve and command it 3 dhertzre they * be 
condemned of errour in Theology, but not of 
breach of faith, even in Opinion, 

By this you ſee the other ſentence, which 
ſticks not wholly to ener vate the ſtrength of 
certainty in Chriſtian doctrine, is altogether 4 
bominable; breaking in pieces the ſacred band of 
the unity of the Church. For admitting once, 
that a point of faith be in its ſelf truly dubious 
and queſtionahle, What teſtimony of the Church, 
what law ao _ can bind any to believe it ? 
Cerrain eſperate a proceeding were not 
only — the goodneffe of God , but directly 
te to the Law of nature, and the very 

of a rarionall creature. 
ad et — I — avoid - 
ed, by declaring what is meant by this propoſi- 
tion, Faith is certain; which in ſhorr is, That the 
means of 'cothming to the aſſent of Faith, 
really ſo firm and certain, that a man may, 


all ſuch as gor exactly ro work, doe arrive at 
— ts hl 66 oppaſicion.of 


tationali a 
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reaſ-n, duly managed, can draw them from it. 
By this declaration I intend to cut off that am- 
biguity by which faich is called certain , ſome- 
times, becauſe the object of it is either true, 
neceſſary, or revealed; all which make but a 
materiall and improper certainry. 1 mean like- 
wile ro exempt my ſelf from the objection of 
ſuch, who, having only good wits, venter to 
meddle and judge of Metaphyſicks, an art they 
know nothing of, and mult ſtudy long to have 
enough to judge of its oppoſitions : As alſo choſe 
ho expect to finde it, in a contentious way, in 
the pure letter of the Scripture, and think by 
meer Grammar to make out a certainty from 
the Text of che Bible. And, in a word, from 
all who undertake to judge by xkils and ſciences 
they are not grounded in. 

I conclude therefore , The prudent man,con- 
verſant in humane actions: cannot be drawn 
away from the Catholik Fath by arguments 
collefted out of prudentiall moti ves; the Meta- 
phyſitian, by motives of Metaphyſicks; the skil- 
full in the Laws of interpreting Scripture, b 
objections drawn from the letter, &c. thoug 
if this Order be not obſerv'd , that every one 
confine himſelſe to the profeſſion wherein he is 


e not be to 
puzzle him with fubtilties and fpecularions' un- 
proportion'd to his particular skill and ability. 


In other difficulties about certainty , as who 
bath this certainty, of what neceility it is to 
particular perſons, and the like, I iutend not to 
engage, nor think it a queſtion of controvetiial 
Divinity, which is the ſubject of this Book. 

Wherefore, having paid my duty ro the 
memory of my deccatcd friend, ad preven- 
ie 


A Prefate, 
ted the ſhock my Reader might have been 
offended at in his beginnings , I retire m 
ts to what N more neceſſary ro my (elf, 
leaving my welwiſhes to attend the Readers 


progreſſe. 


THE 
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The Introduction. 


Nephew, 

Ince CUncle) this is the firſt 
day of rhe New Year, me- 
thinks it would be a great 
offence ro employ it wholly 
in ſports and paſtimes , 
and not ſeaſon it by ſome 
verrnous and ferious dif- 
courſe , which may engage 

and ſerve me for a pattern all the year after. And 

though I break in thus abruptly upon your re- 
tirement and ſurprize you, yer I am ſure you 

(whom well-fpent age and travels have enabled 

to give light and guidance to my unſerled youth) 

can eaſily read me ſuch a Leſſon as may a 

reliſh of of piety in my mind. 

Uncle: I ſhould be very unkind, Couſm , if 

1 refus'd ſuch a requeſt ro you, whom the marri- 

age of my neareſt kinſwoman obliges me ro love 

and 1ender,as one who has my own blood , and 
joy in his care —_—_— az1am glad was 
is 
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this inclination in you, which I hope will ſireng- 
then with four age, ſo the choice of the time, he 


ing now the horteſt ſeaſon of for ga · 
ming, makes me wonder at your unuſual tempe- 
trance. 


car , and ſo I made even with the world ; nor 
ave I yer begun again: and therefore I took 
occaſion to withdraw my felf,when the company 
fate down to play, with intent to beſtow on - 


_—_ better the little that's left of this good 


Nephew, Yeſternight was the end of the laſt | 


ye | 
Uncle Why then, Couſin, I think I know my 


Theme: you loſt all your money laſt night, and 
now you are weary with lookiag on. Whilſt 
therefore you are in this averſion and diſtaſte 
with ſuch idle and unproficable entertainments, 
I ſhall gladly take hold of this ad vantage, and 
joyn with your ill fortune to turn your thoughts 
upon the chiefeſt and moſt important affair you 
can have on earth. You know you were born 
and bred a Catholick : you know it is their belief 
that they are all obliged to venture their lives 
and eſtates for the profeſſion of their faith. ks 
ir not then a great ſhame for a Catho/ick, Gentle» 
ma to learn exactly how to govern his tempo- 
ral intereſts, Till his grounds, breed his cattel, 
ſollicite his ſuits in law, and manage all to the 
beſt ad rantage; yet never ſtudy to comprehend 
thoſe many and excellent motives , why in ſuch 
occaſion he oughe to hazard , and loſe , nay caſt 


"all away, in the very _ of his lamenting 
friends , ſome upbraiding, ſome condemning his 
action, as fooliſh and indiſcreer ? 4 


Nephew. I pray, Uncle, lay not ſo hard a cen- 
ſure on your Kinſman, nor think me fo 22 
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of thoſe things, without the knowledg whereof 
I cannot be a Catholick, We are not admitted to 
the Sacraments, nor indeed deſerve the honora- 
ble Title of Catholicks , unleſs we believe the e- 
ternal rewards pr d in heaven,are far beyond 
the vain and tranficory pleaſures of this world. 
And truly confidering what Chriſt Jeſus has done 
and (ſuffered for us, it were moſt baſe and unwor. 
thy a gratefull ſoul to fear the yeilding up life 
and all, when his honour and glory are concern- 
ed. Nor ĩs it ible more violent and efficacious 
motives can be given to anoble heart, then ſo ad- 
mirable a love from ſo excellent a perſon: I con- 
feſs if you ſearch into the metaphyſical grounds 
and principles of theſe truths , I ſhonld perhaps 
be ſhore of giving a full fatisfa&ion ; bur my age 
and natural unſtedfaſtneſs plead my excuſe : per- 
ad venture when I grow older I may prove more 
bookiſh, and turn ore the Scriprures and Fa- 
rhers ; aud ſo become able ro give a more ſol lid 
account of our Tenets , then as yet can reaſon. 
ably be expected at my hands. 

Uncle, Fear not Coufin , any hard meaſure 
from me, who love you fo renderly; nor is that 
the way I mean to take. But ſince the greater 
part of your kindred are of a different belief, l de- 
fire you may be enabled to give them fatisfaRi- 
on, why you adhere ſo ſtrongly ro the Catho- 
lick Religion, as to endanger your own and your 
poſterities remporal ruine, for the maintenance 
of that faith and profeſſion. ' Neither am I ig- 
norant © f your youthfull difpoſi;ionz and rhere- 
tore pur poſly intend to abſtain from myſtical and 
iublime metaphyſick:; and only, or at leaft chief. 
ly make uſe of what = know already , what 
common ſenſe and or _ natural reaſon mw 
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able to perform, And to make the firſt breach, 
Pray tell me, Conn, what anſwer would you give 
to a near friend, or other prudent perſon, who 

blame you for ruining your eſtate in the 
defence of a poſition againſt the Judgment of 
your kindred and acquaintance, and contrary to 
che Laws of the State where you live? 

Nephew, 1 would lay open to him, that our 
Church has been alwaies cminently viſible z out 
Doctrine alwaics preach'd from Chriſts time in 
all Countries of the world; what an infinity of 
holy Martyrs and learned men we have had; how 
all Ghriſtian Nations have bee n converted by us: 
moti vs able toſecure any wiſe man fromdoubtin 
and abundantly ſufficient ro convince the trut 
on our ſide; out Adverſaries being bur upſſarts 
of little more then an hundred years old. Which 
if any ſhould conteſt and deny, I would offer to 
produce men,who ſhould juſtific all I ſaid againſt 
any Doctor he could bring. 

Uncle, Very well, but if your friend reply, 
They willingly confeſs theſe things have been 
done by the common Anceſtors of both Catho- 
licks and Proteſtants, which were the true 
Church; but many errors, incroaching by little 
& little, have crepr in among themzwhich, when 
they were diſcovered , thaſe , who now adhere. 
to the Roman Church, would not acknowledg, 
but through obſtinacy and defire of Soveraignty, 
brake communion. And further, that theſe 425 
ferences are not 1 * Religion, but in opini- 
on: ſo that both remain ſtill parts of the 


true Church; though ſo much tranſported by 
the heat of their firſt paſſions, that cauſcleſly 
hey deny communion one to the other, —— 

a ies 


And if I miſtake nor, 
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Gies he, If you look into the points of theſe di- 
vifions , they are but ſuch as lie in the boſome of 

the Roman Church it ſelf, betwixt Thomifts and 
Scorifts, Dominic ans and Jeſuits, who proceed e- 
ven to charge one another with Pelagianiſm and 
Calviniſm; which nevertheleſs makes them not 
different Churches, even by the Catholicks own 
confeſſion. Why then ſhould the Proteſtants 
be eſteemed of another Church then rhe Catho- 
_ es would 1 you 2 La * ch 
| I am not fo ſhore lighted, can cleatly 
diſcern that all diflecences ought nat to make a 
breach in Churches; and yer ſome may. For I 
ſee men — — maintain their preteati- 
ons With, debate: ; yet both par ties not on- 
Iy gollerared in the Commonwealth , but held 

SEE In 
an it tels an N 
the reaſon of this di 


ty is, that as long as theſe $,arc be» 
twixt private Felon, hey e con, 
niv'd ati but if once the Publick Authority tale 
part with one ſide, giving at in the cauſe 
x and thereby inteteſſe it (elf in the 
eſs, if then the other yeild not, he is juſtly 
accounted puniſhable, and an evil of the 
Commonwealth, And indeed, thus to * 
under a Head or Rule , which can bring the di 
ſenters to peace , is;rather an union then a diffe- 
rence;becauſe they both conſent in a mutually ac- 
knowledg'd root of unity, then the 
cauſes of their diviſions : and rberefore their 
diſputes laſt only for a time, till that Head and 
Rule have a convenient opottunity of reducing 
them to a full and total agreement. This daily 


experience teaches us in our own Country,where 
B 3 the 


— — — — — 
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the Supreme Power having once given a final 
ſenrenec hetwixt the parties, their ſuit is ended; 
and who ſhould then diſobey, would be both ſe- 
verely and juſtly puniſhed for contempt. So in 
the ſpiritual Commonwealth, the Church, ſuch 
differences as are among thoſe who refer t hem- 
ſelves to her judgment, may ſafely be tolerated, 
to whar terms ſoever the parties grow among 
themſelves, Bur ſuch as trench on her Autho- 
rity,and are berwixt thoſe, whereof the one par- 
will nor acknowledg her defining power, nor 
d to her decifion ; fuch differences make A- 
liens, and juſtly deſerve to be cut off from com- 
munion. 

Vncle, You have diſcourſed well, but not 
home, at leaſt ro the ſecond part of the reply, 
about the points themſelves, whirher they be 
— 2 opinion or no, what ſay you to 


Nepbew. Nothing more evident to me, then that 
many points d betwixt Catholicks and Pro- 
are material and ſubſtantial. For 
Chriſt's body be truly and really in the 
b Sacrament , and that tis God himſelf, 
which the Prieſt ſhews the people to adore, fure- 
ly ir can be no ſlight offence to deny him due ho- 
nour ;z nor contrariwiſe a ſmall crime to adore 
that for God which truly is not ſo. If Chrif 
have left the autbority of Government to Biſhops, 
of Abſolntion from fins to Prieſtsz certainly it is 
no indifferent nor petty buſineſs to take them out 
of the Church. If it be Idolatry to honour L 
mages, pray to Saints, and the like, can we think, 
it no great matter wherher we do ſo or no; ſee- 
ing the Scriprure ſo full of plagues falling on the 
Fews for tdolatry ? 


Uncle. 


- IEEE 
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Uncle. Bur Couſin, may not à Proteſtant re - 
ply, That if one of the Teners controverted be- 
rwixt Thomifts and Scotiſſs be Pelagianiſm , the o- 
ther Calviniſm , cag, you think opinions brand. 
ed with ſo heavy a cenſure, ro be of light impor- 
rance? Wherefore he'll tell you, all ſuch points are 
very hard queſtions; that grave, learned and unpaſ- 
fionare ors conſtantly defend both ſides, and 
therefore whatever the truth be in itſelf, yet 
fo long as God Almightly ſees our hearts right 
towards him, and that we defire ra do what his 
Law reaches us, ſo far as we are able to know it; 
all cheſe and the like opinions are only material 
— and hinder not from being good Chri- »; 
jans, 


vittr them, bar fo feyerely caft ont of commu- 
nion, and fhur heaven gates againſt the Authors 
3 of them? And unleſs — 
neceſſity certain points are to 
known by the ak, Church, hw nor, I con- 
feſs I cannot anſwer youz Bur I come to learn: 
and therefore when my own diſcourſe reaches 
not to clear the difficulty, I muſt crave your 
helping hand to direct me ; and 1 ſhall think the 
year happily begun, if you make me underſtand 
whar poinrs are to be known of neceſliry , and: 
why ? bur firſt, I beſeech you reach me 


B 4 
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SBCT. 2. 
Whence proceeds and depends the neceſſi ry 
of knowing points of Religion. 


IIe To ſer you in the way, you muſt 
firſt tell me what you think this word (ne- 
ceſſity? ) imports, ſo far asit concerns our pur- 


LAM You know, Sir, I am no great 
Clark, and therefore cannot pes jk of nec 2. 
neither as 4 Gramarian nor Logician': ras 
a5 I underſtand and intend by m on, there 
are two ſorts of neceſſities; one by abſolute that 
the thing we defire, cannot without Pye. means 


be any wajes effected: The other Ja 
3 vithout. py . . : 
he 
Fx 
ET 
oh fir neceſſary, 


eme 

. abſolute: 

yo 501 1 you need neither 
Gramarian nor Logic mend what you have 
faid, But ſince yoy are. _ lll e 
youſce what is neceſſary in 1. ro wit 
know 'edg of Chriſtian Danes and 1 hat it is to be 
neceſſary , I will proceed to a further demand; 
giving you firſt this cavear, That my intention is 
not to examin or declare what expreſs and di- 
ſtinct knowledg or telid every individual perſon 
ought to have, without which he cannot _ 

Y 
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bly be faved ; this being a matter depending on 
ſo many ſecret and unknown circumſtances, that 
it ſcems a caſe ſpecially reſer d to the Court of. 
Heaven, as only beficting Gods infinite wiſdom 
and divine juſtice : though ſometimes a prudent 
man may ſhrewdly gueſs; and (upon ſuppofirion 
of a particular perſons dying withour tance, 
in a poſitive and wilfull contradicting belief to 
the Doctrine of the Catholick Church) it would 
be no breach of charity to conclude his damna · 
tion. Yer at this preſent we will only ſpeak of 
the neceſſity of knowing and believing ſeveral con- 
troverted points of Chriſtian Doctrine, in reſpe& 
of a Church or Company of profeſſed Chriſtians 
in commorz. and not as the knowledg thereof is 
neceſlary ro every particular member. Now 
therefore tell me for what end is this knowledg 
of — g 8 2 ? 4 

Nephew, I c we 2 ee to 
heaven, or, in more co terms, = ſighe or 
true aud proper knowledg of Almi ty God, 
who being the Cauſe and Creator of ings ,. 
he that clearly ſees, and truly knows Him, will 
ſce and know all other things in Himz which yet 
alt 407 Gris or . of giving the 2 
enjoy y im, templatian 

imſelf is only accounted A8 234 the ſight of 
all rhe reſt bur a retinue and conſeguence of chat 
firſt and chief Viſion, which of it (elf alone is our 
eſſen tial happineſi. 

Vacle- This I confeſs, Couſin, is both very 
true, and very well ſaid; but yet I muſt retrive 
another anſwer : for ſure you have balkt ſome- 
thing; Wie cannexion is thert betwixt the 
mighty God? Someching certainly muſt be be- 


rwaxe. 
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twixt them , in order to which, the knowledg 
of Chriſtian faith will be more immediately ne- 
ceſſary: Wherein if you can ſatisſie me, we ſhall 
eafilyer diſcover and conceive how far this 
belicf of Chriflian Doctrine is neceſſary for 


us. 

Nephew. 1 have been taught no further then 
to know what I ought to believe and do; And 
that in believing and doing ſo , I ſhall come to 
heaven. 

Uncle. And were you not taught that the 
Commandments are reſumed and comprehended 
in theſe two; The love of Ged and your neigh- 
bouy? 

Nephew. Yes; but what that appertains to 
ycur queſtion, I underſtand not ; unleſs perad- 
venture your meaning be, the accompliſhment of 
theſe two Laws is the immediate ſtep to our Bliſs. 
Which though I ſee is very likely, yet do I nor 
fully conceive why ir ſhould be fo; unleſs heaven 
go by wiſhing ; whereas I have ſtill been taught 
it goes by working, and violence muſt carry it. 

ncle. Did you never take notice of your ſelf, 
when you hearken to a diſcourſe of any ſubject 
you 22 defire to know , how atrentive 
you are? how fearfull the leaſt word ſhould ſlip 
unheard, or nor underſtood? how quiet you 
all your * ts * 21 „ — 
our t what k down 
— your ſoul, as diſtindly,in the ſame frame and 
order as it flows from the ſpeaker? whence you 
ſee, the love or defire to learn any thing, is the 
moſt « fficacious diſpoſition for the atrainment of 
its knowledg. Now the whole time of this life, 
and n of rhe ſoul in the body, being 
given and ag and diſpoſe vs _ 
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the next life: Is it not then evident that the ſoul, 
which muſt deſires to ſee and know God, that is, 
which moſt loves God here, and particularly in 
the hour of irs departure, goes out of the bod 
with the beſt and perſecteſt preparation and di 
poſitĩon to ſee and know God hereafter , which 
is our expected and eternal happineſs 2 

Not is this agaialt chat you have been taughtz. 
for Love is the moſt active, and 11 the 
moſt violent thing in the world; and therefore, 
if heaven muſt be obtained by violence, love 
certainly muſt be the w? Thus then you ſte, we 
are to conſider the neceſſity ofcontrovertedpoints: 
in religion, with teſpect to the influence ſthey have 
of their own nature, on the minds of thoſe that 
beliey and profeſs Chriſtianiry,to make them love 
God, and deſire ro ſee him. For ſince this love 
and deſire is the immediate means and direct way 
to heaven, it muſt needs follow, that according 
a5 any Doctrine produces or contributes to this 
ea, in the ſouls of —97 , the neceſſity of 
ſuck Docttine muſt be of the ſame degree. re 
is a neceſſicy of believing all points of faith in 
general, out of another principle, the Churches 
Propoſal , whoſe Authority we muſt accept and 
believe in all or none, being the ſame reaſon and 
motive in every one but this I ſhall rake occaũi - 
on another time to treat of. 

Perhaps you will ſay if chis be ſo, what needs 
the knowledg of Chriſtian Doctrine? can there 
be imagined a greater motive of love then that 
God is, and that he is Goodneſs ir ſelf? I not 
this alone ſufficient to make all creatures metr- 
into the love of him? And this ſurely may be 
diſeeru d by pure natural reaſon: - Why then is 
the knowledg of points, diſpured a” <- b 
r ts) * 


— 
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reſtants and us, held ſo neceſſary? Nay to what 
end muſt we needs kiſow any part of Chriſts Law, 
for the attaining of Bliſs ,, ſince love will do itz 
and the moſt 2 motive of love is to be 
had withour it ? | 

Nepbew. You have pos'd me now; for truly 
t Tee, tHat ſo high 4 degree of goodneſs is able to 
raviſh all the hearts in the World; à truth fo 
Cleer and common, chat it needs no proof. Where- 
fore, methinks, if we would conſider and follow 
this motive of Gods infinite goodneſs, we could 
nat want love; and not wanting love, according 
to vont diſcourſe, we muſt infallibly attain e- 
verlaſting {s. Why then any other know 
ledg ſhould be ablolutely neceMary , I fee not; 
_— on what ground we ſhould build chis 
aſſertion 


SE CT, 3. 


That the Doftrines whertin the Artians 
and other Ancient Hereticks differ d ſrem 
Catholicks , ave points of neceſſity ts be 
known and believed. 


VI What think you, Couſn,if the mo- 
tive of love we ſpeak of, were ſuch, that on- 
A 
reac ,and con t mo- 
ved and aſſected with? Doe you not —— 
fome other more eafic , more general, and more 
common motive neceflary „ by which the 

and ordinaty ſort may be drawn and excited to 


their datyz or can, you imagin that mankind 
'eoplibe ti 


to haye Jufficieur nicans of aigain- 
ing 


—̃ v 


ele 
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jog to Bliſs and happineſꝶ, il it had only ſuch a 
one , as very few could make uſe of ? And 
that. you may better underſtand my queſtion, 
ſuppoſe on the one fide ſuch a means as very 


may be ſaved 


yery one, 40 not fees that to ſay mankind 
diſterent ſenſe 


ry the means of ſalvation be 

of this more genctal and common nature? 
Nephew. I doubt it not; and my own inte- 
reſt makes me more ĩuclin d to your opinion, be, 
ing God know: of the wegker ſort. And when 1 
conſider the good of falyaticp ,, and the miſery 
which follows rhe loſs of heaven, and that we all 
acknowledg every one capable of happineſa, rig 
evident the means of atraining ſuch an infinite 
good, to which we are all ordained, ought neceſ- 
1 be Faces age ly vi thin the teach of al, or at 
leaſt moſt part of men. But yet I ſee not why the 
infigit goodneſs of God is not a motive fufficient 
] general and common, to excite and affect all 


Uacle. You muſt conſider, Couſin, thereare 
as it were three ſteps or de by which we 
climb or rend to any good, The bh. to apprehend 
or underſtand what it is. The d, to conceit 
and eſteem it. And the third, to deſire and pur - 
ſuc it. And in the proſecutios thereoſ, to pre. 
fer it heſore all other goods that deſemt — 

we 


—— 1 — 
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well, and in our caſe, before all other whatſoe · 
ver (as being the * of all.) Theſe three 


degrees are ſo di , that the laſt cannot ſtand 
without the ſecond , nor that without rhe firſt;, 
though contrariwiſe , the firſt may be withour 
the ſecond, and that without the third, by reaſon 
of mans weakneſs, Now if you nr 
thought, that God Almighty and hi 


can poſlibly be imagined ; and re ſlect but on the 
nature of Angels, or of a Soul, nay of a corporal 
ſubſtance , ted from all his ſenſible acci» 
denrs: if you had the experience I have, you 
would RET, — — 
to apprehend rightly , urſe conſequent - 
ly of theſe — d ſhall we not then think 
it either abſolutely — —— „or extreamly dif. 
ficulr to make the groſſer ſort of heads frame any 
firm and ſteddy apprehenfion of God and his 
— * Surely we ray. And the reaſon is, 
becauſe ſenſe and ſenfible-objedts are the perpttu- 
al matter wherein our underſtandiags are exer- 
ciſed , not only in our childhood and youth, 
but even — our whole life;ualeſs ſome few; 


by the ſtudy of wr elevate their ſouls 
above the ordinary pitch of men, and common 
— 4 — — . * needs be 
vet y if not impoſſible, for che greateſt part 
of mankind to work as it were out of their own 
bowels any fitting conceit or Idea of * Almighty 
God and his qrodurſh Look but on the Jews, who 


had this knowledg- inculcated into them by per- 
petual miracles and Prophets; yer they could 
not keep themſelvet from running after 6 
dols, becauſe they nothing to entertain 
their ꝓhanſie end ſenſible manger of _ 4 

ing. 


Goodneſs is 
the moſt ſimple, ſublime, and abſtract thing that 


. 


— 
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ding. And now if you call to n ind the com. 
mon ſaying ef Philoſophers, that nibil eft volitum 
quod non fit precognitum, to which is parallel the 


Poets Apothegm, 
w_—cu ſunt in amore duces. 


You ſhall find that what is not well rooted and 
imprinted in the underſtanding, can never be deep- 
ly fixed in the will, nor conſequently the will 
efficaciouſly moved and aſſected by it: And 
that nothing, and I know not what are of the ſame 
force and eſſect in our caſe 3 3 to Ariffo. 
tles maxime , in reſpe of love , It is all one not to 
be, and not to be known, W hence it muſt neceſſa- 
rily follow, that tis im le the greateſt part of 
mankind (being unable ro make any firong and 
deep conceir ofGod and his goodneſs )ſhould be effi. 
cacioufly moved and affected with thar,of which 
they have ſo dim and ſlender a notion. Andif 
a Preacher after 2 long diſcourſe of the Love of 
God, and his great ts towards ns, in the or- 
der of nature, could nor give a farisfaftory ac- 
count (through the weakneſs of his Auditory )to 
one that ſhould ask him, Who is God ,, or * 
he that hath done all theſe things for us 2 Would 
people rt as from a Phy, re t 
wept at a thing which concerned them nor, and 
were no longer carried away with'r, then whilſt 
they fare hearing? I could cite a witnels, and 
name a Lady of your acquaintance," of as ſweet a 
nature and pure underſtanding as js to be foun d 
among a thouſand ; with whom , having ſome- 
times oocabon to diſcourſe about the ſtate of the 
next life , ſhe has often told me ſhe a + * 
tho 


——— ——— 
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thoſe fige things, being alwaics taught to do fo, 
but that they lcem'd to her as things in a dreamy 
for, ſaic: ſhe , I ſþall never be able to conceive hat 
4 ſoul is „ when all the body 1s taken away. 

Nephew. Truly, Uncle, you have quite convin. 
ced me: for as I hear men talk of, nothiag more 
familiaily, then God and his goodneſs; fol fee, if 
they diſcourte hut of an Angel , they preſently 


conceit him co have a body and wings. And if 


you ſhould offer to force them our of it, they 
would quickly be at a ſiraoge Icſs. So that real - 
ly not one in ten thoulgnd can make a tight con- 
ceit of ſpiritual objects. And if you talk to the 
common people of Heaven , and the Beatifical 
Viſion , they conceive it bur adry thing, to fir 
locking on God Almighty , and ſinging Plalms 
for all crernity. 

Uncle. well then, this being eſtabliſnt, that 
Gods goodneſs is ſo abſttact and ſuplime, that very 
few can either ko or love it ſuſbciently in it 
ſelf; Suppoſe Almi ol his iafinite mer» 
cy towards us, has 10 allaid and temper'd this 
too high and incenceivable Object, by aſſuming 
mans nature on him, chat it is become familiar 
and palpable, even to the weakeſt and groſſeſt 
underſtandings z in fo. much that any how dull 
ſoeyer , may, with ſenſible facility, fix his mind 


d.loye upon jtz may, ifhe hayadjoyn'd +0 this 
the gre love that the ct of man 
can deſire * Power of God — 

ite pains an ſufferings 6 our — 
life”, aud bitter death; 4 render, expreilions 


we find recorded in the holy Hiſtory of the Go+ 


el; can we think that, who takes. this point of 
Eel! crates cur gh the Ch neee 
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nying , or donbting it, does not move an Im- 
portant ſtome, and attempt to deprive the world 
of 2 extreamly and fundamentally ne- 
ce 
* Tis cleat in my mind ; foch a falfe 
Pr as would offer to pull down this Pillar 
of the Church, whate're he prates of Chriſt, and 
bears his name in ſhow, is in truth no Chriſtian. 
For by his wicked and deſperate herefie,he quite 
takes away Chriſt, and annullares Nis coming. 
Wherefore if there be any ſuch,no ſword, no fire, 
—— fo extetminate him; no- 
no horrot, no ahbeminvien great engtgh 

to make true Cuiſtians avoid him. 0 

* Uncle. I commend your Teal. Now then caſt 
your eyes on the Oriental Hereſies, ich anci- 
ently reign'd; whereof ſome denyed Chriſt to 
be God lome contrathivitd his bring mer 5 ore 
fuck he was neither Gedmog men; but 2 oy 
thing made ofbach;ſomethat he un ewo: 
wheredf one was God, the other man g All agreed 
in this, that the ſame perſon was not truly God 
and Fa ; and uently took away this effi- 
cacious means, a motive of love, 
that God did, and ſuſſer d for ns thoſe ſenible and 
—— benefits, which he cobld not, un · 
leis he were man. And in this eonfiſts the great 
und main help of humane nature, that, In che 
perſon of a true and ſenfible man, we might ſix our 
hearts, and ſettle our utmoſt defires on our eter» 
nal good and happineſs. ' We therefore 
conclude with S. oha, Whoever diffelves Chri 
is — Which all theſe — i 
dangeroutly at tempted. To whom we may an- 
nex all rhe Authors of Hereſies concerning the 
Bleſſed Trinity ; the knowledg whereof 2 - 


— — 
— — 


— — 
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vealed and delivered to diret us is this great 
myſteric of the Incarnation , the errors againſt 
that muſt needs refle& upon this , and be of the 
fame nature and importance, and l 
of the ſame neceſlicy ; by reaſon this myſtery of 
the Incarnation cannot ſtand unleſs that of the 
Trinity be alſo true. : 

Nephew. I am fully ſatisfied in this points 
but pray inſtruct me, Uncle, is not 


| 81 cr. 4. 
Tie belief of the Hierarchy eſtabliſbed by 
Chriſt in his Church, 70270 of ne- 
ceſſuty ? 


For what arails it mankind, that there are ſuch 
S 
or not 
—— > par ſtate only 
cont to the increaſe of their damnation : 
For like an anbirious man, who whilſt he is yet 
a farr off from the honour he aſpires to, can bear 
ir patiently ; but if once he come to a fair poſſi- 
bility, and have ir as it were in his hand, then if 
he miſs, he is incapable of all comfort, and thinks 
himſcif che moſt unfortunare and mi ſerable 
fon in the world : ſo I eonceive when a ſoul is 


our of the body, and comes to ſee how eaſily ſhe | ; 


might have attain'd that eternal Bliſs and Hap- 
pine to which ſhe was ordained ; and chat 
through her own neglect and careleſneſs, ſhe is 
now to he ingly ived rhereofzO God! 


depri 
how infinitely will ſhe be griev'd and torment- 
ed? how horribly curſe her ſelf, and 
mcreaſe her pain and miſery ! Voce. 
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Uncle. You ſay wellz and can you then doubt» 
can any Chriſtian think, bur cis a point of great 
_— to man-kinde , If there be any Order 
eſtabliſhed by Chriſt leſs in his Church, to make 
men-embrace, accept, and purſue thoſe facile 
means to ſalvationʒ that they know and believe 
ir? Cana man of common ſenſe and judgement 
imagine that this is not 2 point of extreme im- 
rrance ? Or that who diſagrees about this po- 
tion, differs only in matrer of Opinion, wherein 
every one may hold what he pleaſes, and not in 
a doQtrin ſubſtantially and fondamentally neceſ- 
ſary to ſalvation ? 

Nephew. I conſeſſe, when I conſider the frailry 
of man, and ſee how cafily, how ordinarily he is 
withdrawn from willing and following the means 
of his beatirude, by the leaſt terreſtrial, ſenſual, 
and momentary pleaſure, it were madneſſc in me 
to believe, that, there be any ſuch Order 
eſtabliſhed by in his Church, to incire 
and provoke an acceptance and practice of theſe 
ſaving means; it were, I ſay, madueſſe to deny 
the knowledge and belief of ſuch an order to be 
one of the moſt important and neceſſary Articles 
of Chriſtian Faith. 

Uncle, Remember then, Couſin, the three ſteps 
or degrees we mention d before, of knoming, 
efteeming , and purſuing any good : And you will 
find, that ſor the frf, it is — the truth of 


Chriſtian doctrine be entirely conſet vd & * 
or 


inculcated into our hearts and memories. 


the ſecond , that thoſe who are to perform this, 
have ſuch qualities as will give them credit, and 
incline our minds to believe them. And forthe 
third, that there be means taken ( ſo far as human 
Nature will permit) to cur 


all ſuch impedi- 
ments, 
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ments , 28 hinder men from preferring eternal fr 
good: before the temporal temptations, and ſen 

pleaſures of this iſe. The ſiriſ of theſe con 
ditions requires, — 7 C 
redgrowatch over che whole body of Faith, and rec 
to have care of the people, by inſtrufing and of- anc 
ren putting them in mind of thoſe doctrines that 
— duty. Which if Chrift have done, fro 
certainly whoever ſeeks to change his Order and 
appointment ,. quarrels not on a flight and triviall, 
bur 


- 1 7 
did * 


— — me, 
there cannot be ee 
of greater importance then this. For wheti I con · 
ſider, ——ů— is judg d the higheſt offence 
that can be committed in a Common. Wealth, 
1 ſee Cis bectuſe no law can ſubſiſt without 
Officers ro maintain its authoriry aud overſee iti 
obſervances: and who ſtrikes at theſe Guards in 
« Common-wealth (of hat vatute ſo ever it be) 
ſtrikes at the very eſſential ſorm of it, ac all the 
Laws, and all what ever conſerves the peace and 


liberty ofche whole people under that Govern- / 


ment. Whence t'is evident by natural reafon 
that, who ſtrives ro remove and aboliſh thoſe 
— — perry guard his Church, en- 
Tangersthe totall tuin thereof. 

Vucle. Tis true, and you may thence inferr, 
that queſtions concerning the Pope's 
over Biſhops , and theit's over Prieſts , ——_ 
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over the laity ut of mo- 

| of this 

_ aims at no leſſe then the utter over+ 
throw of Religion, and ruin of the Church, plan- 
ed by Chrift ſue with ſo much fear and-blood, 
nd ef to himſelf ſo dearly with hisfacred 
romiſes. Theſe are theidAngels tu wham God has 
{| aud committed the charge of bis flocks 

heſe are they, by whoſe coptinual ſucceſſion we 
onuince the perpetuity of che Catholike Church. 
heſe are the men, ho, when any new BAD,] 
iſes, meet in Councils, to give teflimony to the do- 
Grine of Chrift ever dwelling in the barts of the faith - 
all, and, by the weight of their Authority, cruſp 
be ſerpents bead. Theſe ate be, who in their wiF 
Jomes, may enact laws and Canons to Chrifls 
locks and correct abuſes both in diſcipline and 
zorality, leaving ſtill untouch'd Chriſts ſacred. 
ſticutions. And therefore, who-ever plors the 
xtirpation or infringement of this authority, ſets 
is axe to the root of faith and vertue, by which the 
burch of Chriſt has ſo long fu z Nay, even 
in ſchiſmatical Churches, thoſe that eſteem them- 
ves more wiſe and ſober then the reſt of their 
brethren Reformers, and more approching to 
Stateſmen, have ſtill endeavour'd to ſuppreſs all 
duti - Hierurehiſts, ſtill maintain d a kind of Eccle- 
laſticall Government; leſt , by degrees they 

, Ry fall into the diſorders and confuſion of 
r 


70 7. 
Nephew. —— no prudent and moderate 
Perſon can doubt of the importance of this int. 
id me thinks, Uncle, theſe zealous . Societres do 

d the maintainers of this Hicrarchy, as Dj 
id co Plate, ſcorn ing his yanity with « far grea · 
ter 
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ter pride, for vhil'ſt chey cry our againſt the am- 
bition of choſe who ſeck dignitics , eſtabli- 
ſhed by Chriſt in his Church, they diſcover a dee · 
per pride in their own hearts by endeavoring to 
deſtroy ſo ſacred au Inftitutien , that themſelves 
may uſutp the power and place of their proper 
Governors, But to the ſecond degree of the divi- 
fon you made do you think 


SECT. 5. 


T hai the adminiſtration of the Sacraments, 
by the Hierarchy , is of ſuch great neceſ- 


firy? 

Vac LE. Give mee firſt your judgement, 

Coufin,what power preeminency, and quali- 
ties do you believe neceſſary for theſe Guards 
and Teachers of the Chriſtian law, that the peo. 
ple may conceir the doctrine they preach, and 
think them to be of momen ? for ſurely, the moſt 
part of men have need of all imaginable helps to 
elevate and raiſe their minds to celeſtial cogita- 
tions? 

Nephew. I ſee well enough they ought to have 
credit with the people; and nor onely be accoun- 
ted wiſe and good, but wiſer and better then the 
Laiery, for I have heard the Prophets curſe cited, 
cut popul us ſic ( Sacerdos, Bur this, me thinks, 
ſhould not touch upon any neceſſary point of 
faith, ſeeing it depends on their particular lives 
and imployments, which are known by ſenſe and 
experience, and not by any tradition from our 
Forefathers. 

Uncle. You are miſtaken ; for though 'ris true 
he Clergies evill conyerſacion may diſgrace the 
mo · 
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motives of reverence beſtow'd on them by Chrift 
Ieſius, yet if they deport themſelves but tolerably, 
Chriſt may have given them ſach eminent power 
and digniry chat they will not want a teſpect 
fir and conformable to their function and profeſ- 
ſion. And truly gor without necefficy ; if we 
confider the creduliry and obedience requir'd at 
the peoples hands: Credulity, of things above na- 
ture, nay beyond all the fable: ( be ir ſpoken with 
reſpect) that ever man invented : Obedience, to 
the hazarding their lives and eſtates, nay to the 
entire ruin of themſclves and poſterity (in regard 
of this world) when theſe InflruFers ſhall tell 
them, the law of God commands ir, as their ab- 
ſolute duty. Now as Kings and Nagiſtrates find hy 
experience, that Pomps and Ceremonies, and the 
reſerving certain actions and creations to them- 
ſelves, breed in their ſubjects ( aud in ſtrangers 
too) an awfull reſpect and honour towards their 
Perſons and Dignity". and therefore are very 
carefull how they impart and communicate them 
to others, ſtill keeping at their own particular 
dtiſpole ſome Regal priviledges and pretogatives : 
So ourferernal King, Chrift leſws , not unmind- 
full of his Miniſters, lefr, ro chem onely, the 
Churches Pomps and ſolemnity's, bur fpecial- 
ly the Sactaments, to advance their credit 
and authority: To Biſhops he committed the 
Power of Conſecrating Prieſts, and of gi- 
ving the Holy Ghoſt or Confirmation , which 
is a continuance of that Miſhon of the third 
Perſon of the holy Ttinity in the firſt Chriſtian 
Pentecoſt, (and fore who endeavours to 
diminiſh Confirmation, flights that Miſſhon:) To 
Prieſts, the reſt of the Sacraments; except Bap- 
tiſme, which (by reaſon of the peoples _ 

1} 
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ſity ) could not conveniently be reſery'd. to 
Pricits onely, whereof there were to be but few: 
i e gave them charge of the Bloudleſſe 
ſacrifice of his own boch, aud the power of remitting 
fins ; whereon is principally grounded and ſub- 
fiſts the reverence due to the Church of God: the 
one being a priviledge beyond mans invention; 
and ſuch, as iſ all the great Wits that ever lived 
fince the beginning of the world, ſhould have 
ſtudicg, to raiſe, -and.magnifie ſome one fiate of 
men to the higheſt pitch of Reverence and Emi - 


nenciechar could be imagin'd , they could never 


(wichour ſpecial light from heaven Jhave thought 
on any thing comparable to this; And yet ſo 
adapted to the ſccrets of nature, that who ſhould 
dive into her , myſteries would ſtreight, at the 
tieſt propaſing, acknowledge ir to be true, be- 
cauſe a thing ſo hidden in the depth of gatures 
bowels could not be invented and applyed in 
this manner, by any, but the Maſter of nature it 
ſelf ; The other being ſo mighty a power over 
our nature, and ſo extremely uleſull for our dire- 
ction and aſſiſtance in Order to eternal Bliſſe, that 
neither in reſpect of the awe i ſtrikes into their 
ſubjects, nor of the profit, which being con ve- 
nieniently uſed) reſults from it, there is nothing 
in this world any Way eſtimable in compariſon 
thereof. 
What think you then, Couſen , who ſecks to 
take away the real preſence of Chriſts body in 
B: Sacrament, and the power of Ab/o/ving fans, 
oes he quarrel about trifle? Are not theſe points 
(which we hold as true and certaine, and on the 
ſame grounds, as the Trinity and Incarnation) of 
main conſequence &importance'Dos not be ſhake 
the fundamental Baſis, and chicf cornerſtone — 
t 


+ that he ſaid , If be ffonuld ment 4 Pricft and 
C 
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the Churches building. who deny's this power 
und authority to her Judges and Miniſters, by 
which they were ſo reverenced and honored, 
that they were believed and ed? And fi- 
nally, ought rheſe queſtions to be leſt indifferent 
to every idle briin and private phanſic, to think 
and practize what he pleaſes ? 

Nephew. I never penetrated thus far before 3 
but truly now I ſee the Adminiſtration of the 
Sacraments are nececeſſary to improve the value 
and reputation of the Clergy (tho | acknowledg 
alſo their impotrance and uſefulneſs ro many o- 
ther ends.) For if the Clergy be not in honour 
and eſteem, they cannot produce the eff. & to 
which they were ordain'd; and if that effect 
miſcarry, the Law of Chriſt cannot be obſerv d 
and if Chriſts Law be not kept, there's no ſalva - 
tion. Which clearly evinces this neglected 
truth, that rhe Clergy needs the greateſt advan- 
rages, for the gaining of cyedit and reverence that 
can be confer'd on them. And certainly what 
Commonwealth ſoever highly eſteems the Law 
of God and Chriſtian rine, would wiſh the 
Clergy theſe very priviledges, if they had chem 
not already. Nor do I any longer wonder, that 
thoſe who moſt oppoſe Ecclefiaſtical Hierarchy, 
moſt deeply hate aud dereſt rhe doctrine of the 
B. Sacrament ;; thinking all Popery built on that 
great Sacrifice, as being the chief ſupport of Sa- 
cerdotal Dignity : for I remember when I was 
in Prence, that going to Maſs was held the princi- 
pal diſtinctive ſigue betwixt a Catholickand a Cal- 
viniſt. So that conſidering theſe ſupernatural , 
and never ſufficiently honoured qualities of 
Prieſts, I eaſily believe the ſtory of S. Francis, 
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* 1 
(| an Angel, be would ſalute the Prieſt. 
Vick You ſay 240 and ſurely were all 
"tz Prieſls lives ſuch as did not partly diſgrace theſe 
1 gifts beſtowed on them. I doubt not but (as An- 
| tiqui ty tels us has been often practiſed ) Kings 
would lay their Crowns and Scepters at their 
fecr, and wear their {words at their deyotionz 
For we know thoſe very Tribunals,and that tem- 
poral Power and Juriſdiction (concerning which 
the Clergy now, perhaps too much, contends 
with the Layty) were at firſt forced upon holy 
Ejſhops againſt their wils, either by the piety 
and agreement of particular perſons,or the com- 
mand of Emperours. The world then think- 
ing him unworthy to live that would not con- 
demn himſelf, if the Biſhop judg'd againſt him: 
And both anciently in S. Hugh of Lincols , and 
lately in S. Charls of Milan, the Chriſtian world 
has (cen how great a power the Reverence of a 
Biſhop has, even in reſpeRt of Kings, when his 
life correſponds and ſeconds his Dignity. 
Nephew.But do you conceive the greateſt neceſ. 
ty of the Sacraments conſiſts in this , that by the 
relcrve of their adminiſtration to the Clergy, its 
auch1ity might be more exalted and fitter to 
ſerve the Church have heard other reaſons pre- 
{cri*d before thi:, and methinks you ſhould more 
inſiſt upon that neceſſity, which in it ſelf is the 
greateſt and moſt etficacious, then on a leſ- 
ier. 

Uncle. I intend not Cena, to alledge all the 
reaſons why the Sacramencs are ncceſſary, but 
only ſome forcible one, to demonſtrate the que- 
ſtions betwixt Catholicks and — 
ing. thoſe points are really of great importance, 
and ſo ſundamental, that Chriſtian Religion can- 
| not 
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not have its ſubſiſtance and progreſs without the 
knowledge of the truth in ſuch Controverſies. 
And certainly, if credit and authority be the on. 
ly, ot at leaſt, the principal inſtrument by which 
Preachers of ;Chriſtianiry can preſs and pro- 
more the doctrine they deliver; and that this 
credit and authority is incomparably more rais'd 
and ſirengthen'd by the Catholick pofetion, then 
by the Proteſtant negatiye;. it clearly follows, that 
= — de — 290 ſtrength 
cheir caule it without coniparilon, greater a- 
mong Catholicks then Proteſtants, which cannot 
but Kropgly move any rational and conſidering 
minde that (crioufly believes our eternal good te- 
lies and depends on Chriſtian Doctrine. I know 
there are other neceſſities of the Sacraments cafi- 
ly aſſignable : As for the unity of the Church, 
which(being —.— through the whole world) 
could not be ot iſe conlery'd, then by the 
practiſe of ſom external actions cummon to them 
all, whereby they might know one another. As 
allofor the augmentation of charity and grace by 


| frequenting chem. Bur theſe points have their 
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proper Treatiſes and places belonging to them. 


| Ir ſuffices I have ſhewn you, there ought to be 


perſons appointed, whoſe care, function, and im- 
pleyment is to teach and conſerve in the people 
the truth of Chriſtian Doctrine; and that, ſor this 


effect, they ſhould be qualifi d with ſome ſpecial 


pri viledges above the common multitude, to au- 
thorize and give credit to their documents. For, 
though this Doctrine of its own nature, tend to 
the higheſt degree of preſets, and conſequent. 
ly of it (elf deſerve to be infinitely eſteemed and 
honour'd ; yet, being ſupernatural, that is, far 


dove the innse 8 reach of man, the 
2 


reachers 
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Teachers thereof maſt neceſſarily be endow'd 
with cxtraordi powerand authority ro make 
the deeper i on their Auditors. Which 
ſuppos d, we may proceed farther, 10 the ti 
degree and condition of removing impediments that 
hinder the proſecution of our crergal Good; and 
fuſt enquire, , whether 


SECT, 6. 


Tho reſolutions of General & ouncels be [uf= 


ficient ro decide controverſies of faith, both 
in Points of Neceſſity , and of Indiffes 


Fency: 
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Ell me then, Couſin, is it lawful for a pri- 


vate man (to whoſe care the Church is 
not committed) to doubt in himſelf, and 
breed doubts in others, touching ſuch points, as 
theſe Paſtors of Chriſts flock (by their function 
and profeſſion conſtituted Governours of the 
Church) are agreed on, and teach with common 
conſent to the whole world? | 
Nephew. Firſt. I ſee ſuch an Innovator ſhall not 
eally induce others to believ him againſt ſo great 
an oppoſition, and therefore he had need of bet- 
ter grounds in ſuch points then in others. Se- 
eondly, no wiſe perſon will oppoſe the opinion 
of ſo many authoriz'd and expert Maſters, eſpe- 
cally in a matter of their profeſhon, without far 
clearer and more —.— reaſons then would be 
neceſſary, if he had not ſuch ſtrong prudential 
motives againſt him. Bur whether there be any 
obligation in conſcience, or whether this beſa 
matter of ſuch importance as to make a funda- 
meatal 
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mental point of Religion, I know not. For con” 
trariwiſe, methinks, there ſhould be alſo an ob- 
ligacion in conſcience, that when any private 
perſon (though alone, and without commiſſion) 
findes theſe Governours miſtaken, he ſhould op- 
poſe them to the utmoſt of his power. 

Vacle, You comprehend not fully my queſti- 
on, which is, Wherher, becauſe theſe have the 
charge and care to teach Gods law in theChurch 
(ferring aſide all other difficulties J there ariſe an 
obligation in reaſon upon this iſe ground, 
not eaſily to oppoſe their determination. without 
being certain and ſecure of very good footing ? 
nor to attempt any thing againſt their verdict 
without evidence? Becauſe, ſay 1, to what pur- 
poſe is their judgement, if it be as free to oppoſe 
them after, as before. 

Nephew. As for Obligation, I told you, I know 
not any, but common ſenſe and natural reaſon 
reaches us, that ſuch as have the charge and care 
of inſtrufting orhers, are ſuppos d to have more 
— in the rine they teach, then 
their own Schollars. And if any diſputes ariſe, 
tis fitter the Teachers ſhould be Judges, then 
thoſe who learn of them: Whence | already diſ- 
cover this plain c uence, that in a queſtion 
of Religion, to appeal from the — 1 — 
great and univerſal part of the wiſeſt have given 
their conſenting judgement) to the Layery, is 2s 
abſurd, as to appeal from Maſters ro Schollars, or 
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from men of one profeſſion, in a matter concern» 
ing their pat ticular arr, to men of another. 
ncle. This is all I ask; for, where one part 15 
abſurd in reaſon, the other muſt be cerrain by the 
fame reaſon ; And what is abſurd in practiſe, tis 
herefore , if 1 
miſtake 


certain ought to be avoided. W 
C3 
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miſtake not,your diſcourſconclud's, that where: 
ever the queſtion is of skill, no man oughr to ap- 
peal from them, ho have the office of teaching. 
to thoſe who learn in matters of that art. And 
therefore, ii thuſe who have the charge & care to 
teachChriſtian doctrine, conſtantly & generaly . 
greein any point, after they have heard and confi. 
der'd the oppoſitions made againſt it:neither can 
any, without abſurd malice,appeal to the laity, not 
the layety without preſumptuous raſhneſs accept 
offuch appeal, to make themſelves Judges in 4 
bufineſs of other mens profeilions,wherein them. 
ſelves are ignorant, or at the moſt (chollars.Since 
then in our caſe, there is no means to prevail a- 
gainſt the Clergy (whom we ſuppoſe agreed a- 
mongſt themſelves) but by making the layery 
Judges of Religious Diſputes : Ir will always be 
elcatly abſurd in reaſon, to attempt the intro- 
ducing any new point or poſition againſt the 
Clergies common verdi& and general confent : : 
and conſequently ay obligation of reaſon and 
conſcience ro — ce in their judgement. 

Whence it follows that there's a power and 
authority in the Clergy, to determine unappeala- 
bly all controverſies in Chriſtian do@rin(where- 
of they are the Teachers ; and a neceſſity in the 
layety (who are their ſchollers) of abſolute ſu» 
miſſion and obedience. For the nature of ſedi- 
tion and faction is nothing elſe, but ro remoye* " 
the queſtion from them, who truly have, or by 
their places are ſuppoſed to have skill, ro them 
who have, or may be preſumd to have none ; 
that is, from Governors to ſubze&s, | from the cłil- 
ful ro the ignorant, and from natives ro aliens. Se. 
condly, it follows, there can be but two caſes in 
which theſe determinations. may be oppos'd. 
For 
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For tis manifeſt, nothing but eviden:e of truth 
can juſtifie any innovation of this kinde; becauſe 
where there's no perſect clearneſs, the caſe ought 
to be put to judgement; and ſupreme judgement 
being already given and known (as in our caſe) 
there is no farther place for judgment; and 
therefore only evidence can be heard. Now this 
evidence either is ſo great, that there needs no 
skill ro conceive and underſtand it, and then the 
layety may be admitted Judges: Or elſe the 
Eminence of the Introducer is ſuch, that a point 
may be evident to him, and not ro the greateſt 
Parr of the Clergy,who are the natural Judges of 
this cauſe, One of which two extraordinary ſup- 
poſitions every [nnevator muſt of neceſſity pre + 
tend. The firſt he cannot, without charging the 
whole Clergy with perverſe and wilful oppofici= 
on and contradiction of the known truth; and, 
fo plainly known, that every man ſees it at the 
firſt opening and prepoſing; which whether it 
was ever done, or is indeed poſlible, I leave to the 
judgement of any indifferent perſon. The ſecond 
cannot any Way belong to the ignorant and une 
$kilful people ;and therefore the [movator muſtin 
ſuch caſc ſeek out the moſt learned of the Clergy, 
and to them propoſe his reaſons:hur by no means 
publiſh his ſcience to the vulgar ignorant( whom 
we ſuppoſe incapable of ir) for fear of ſedition 
and faction. In which caſe, as perhaps this point 
of Doctrine may be neceſlary, or at leaſt convew 
nient for the higher orders of the Clergy 3 fo tis 
impoſſible irſhould beneceſlary for the common 
people, whoſe ſhort underſtandings cannot reach 
up to it: So that this eminent Introducer muſt 
never make it common to the layety, much leſs 


appeal from the Clergy ro them, And thus you 
C4 {ee 


ſee all controverſies in Religion muſt be remit» | ga! 
ted to the judgement of the Clergy ; that is, in | ar 
Catholick language, to an ecumenical Coun- | 
cel. m 

Nephew. Met hinks I could object one thing a- ſt 
gainſt your diſcourſe z that tis not in mans liber- g 
ty to deem or judge what he will of any poſiti- 
on, ſuch an act being a natural operation, and ft 
therefore no mas ought to be ſore d to believe f 
this or that. And to fay truth, what can I think 
whether the great Turk be a tall or low man? 
whether the number of the ſtars be odd or even? 
x my life lay on't, I could not aſlent to either 

art. 

Uncle. I, Couſn. bur if the great Turks true 
ſtatue were in Heſtminſter, and for going thither 
you —— know his height, or the true number 
of the ſtars ſer down in an Almanack which you 
might buy for a groat, I believe, if your life lay 
ont, you would caſily be reſol d to think the * 
truth. | 

Nephew. True: bur then I were not forc'd to 
adhere to one part. but only to ſeek out the truth 
and ſo come naturally to receive it. 

Uncle. Then, if the Church command you to 
believe that, which, by ſeeking, you may eaſily 
come to know; not She, bur you are to blame if 
you believe not what ſhe commands : And ifher 
authority be ſtronger, then any argument which 
can be brought to the contrary, and more certain 
then moſt part of the reaſons on which you build 
all che beliefs that govern your life and actions, 
may you not ſecurely aſſent to what ſhe believes? 
Or if you pleaſe, ſeek but out the motives which 
makes the Church it ſelf believe what it teaches, 
and you will cafily finde a moſt plentiful ſatis- 

faction. 
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faction. But if you will not attend the means of 
arriving to know the truth, is ic not fitting you 
ſhould be fore d to your own good, as fools and 
mad men are whipt into reaſon? Some ate con- 
ſtrain d by a 1 to pious and vertu · 
| ous actions, which, if leit to themſelves, they 
would never have thought on: and as dogs ab- 
ſtain from faul ts for fear A beating, fo their paſ. 
font are often reclaim'd to duty for fear of pu · 
' niſhmenr; 
. 'Tis true, a patſionate man never ſees 
reaſon : and yer thinks all others unreaſonable, 
4 his paſſion ſtil blinding his judgement;and there- 
fore truly I cannot an why we ſhould not be 
puniſh d for our paſſions , and fo forc'd to leave 
them. 
Uncle. If that be fo,Coufin, you will finde your 
argument has a greater extent then you ate aware 
of. For if you confider how few their number 
is, that are not carried away with paſſion, or in- 
tereſt, and how ſecretly theſe diſpoſitions lie hid 
in the mindes and actions, even of the beſt, and 
then look into the nature of our ſouls, that no- 
thing but evidence can of it (elf, or by its on 
* force, Rrongly move and draw them to aſſent: 
you will plainly perceive all opinion is generally 
grounded on paſſion and intereſt ; and ſo, accord · 
ing to your argument, all falſe opinions ſhould bo 
cCotrected. 
* Nephew. There ſeems to my eye a great diſſe- 
; rence, betwixt diſputing wildly to and fro with 
' arguments on both ſides, according to the com- 
mon uſe; and raking known d Principles, 
! and procceding on them to draw out a long 


2: rhred of ſcience, as methinks your manner is. 
Fot I conceiye if this method were ſtrick'y ob. 
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obſerv'd, we might eaſily attain to farre more 
knowledg in things n to our Well: being, 
and to a greater eminence in proficable curioſi- 
ties. 

Dacle. However, Con, I hope you now per- 
ceive this point has refoly's all controverſies. Fot 
if all diſputes berwixt us and others of a different 
communion,be in matters ſub je to judgement ; and 


: 


there can be no higher judgment on earth, for * 


the reſolution of ſuch difficulties, then a Gene- 
ral Councel ; and that we refuſe not communion 
to any, but for matters thus reſolv'd; it evident- 
ly follows, all queſtions betwixt us and what 


| 


Church ſoever of different communion, are al- 


ready paſt agent, and conſequently paſt di- 
* 


ſpute: And what opinion can you have of thoſe, 
who will not be content with any judgement 
God hath left on earth for ſach Hoctrines, as 
themſelves are pleav'd to call in doubt? Certain» 
ly, both common ſenſe, and natural reaſon clear- 
ly condemns them. 

Bur ler me ask you one queſtion farther. Sup- 
poſe ſome thing be order'd in the Church ac- 
cording to the judgement and diſcretion of thoſe, 
to whom God has given the power of Govern- 
ment and Judgement in ſuch matters ; which per- 
haps of it ſelf might be otherwiſe ſetled. without 


any prejudice to the Church, but they thought 
this way the fitteſt: now come others, to whom 


this charge is not committed, and ſay tis de- 
creed amiſs, requiring it may be alter di whether 


in this caſe, ſuch order ought to be chang d, upon 


their demand and propoſition? 


Neph. It choſe Controulers can ſhew an errour 


in the order, then I conceiv it fitting to be thangd; 


otherwiſe I ſhou'd abſclurely cot demn them of | 


di ſobe ſience 
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diſobedience and ſchiſm, if they perſever'd and 
food out in their obſtinacy. And he that ſhould 
excuſe them, were to be ſuſpected as ſeditious, 
and true to no authority, however he proteſs.ra 
acknowledge it. 

Uncle. Softly, Confin, nothing more frequent, 
then through paſſion and overſight to forſake out 
own principles, and contradict in one caſe, what 
our ſelves confeſs in another. For, though it be 
true, by conſequence of argument, that who rifcs 
againſt the Church in this kinde, may on the (ame 
ground and principle, be ſalſe to any other au- 
thority or government; yet, on other teaſons, or 
by not ſecing the conſequence of his fact, he may 
be true and faithful; and therefore it were raſh- 
nei to condemn, for this reaſon alone, thoſe 
truths which ſuch an one may perhaps maintain 
in other matters : However, is not our concluſion 
manifeſt,that there's no place for If s and And's,in 
our caſe,where there can be no evidence broughe 
againſt a point of Doctrine, which the higheſt. 
Tribunal and Judgement on earth has already de- 
creed ? 

But ſuppoſe ſome one or few of theſe Innoud* 
tors had Evidence on their ſide; yer the vulgar 
people, whom they put on to mutiny, cannot 
have it, no nor any certainty that theſe their ting- 
leaders have Evidence, being not able to compare 
underſtandingly the worth and preferrablen: (3 of 
ſingle Perſons contending in a buſineſs which: 
ſurpaſſes cheir capacity: and therefore the com- 
mon people, in ſuch a caſe, muſt need; proceed 
and act, whatever they attempt, upon paſſion, 
ſurprize or intereſt; and conſequently, thoſe In- 
nauator s, who ſolicite and preſs them ingo ſuch- 

ſactious tumults, eanot be excuſed from che guile 
of. 
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of temerity, obſtinacy, and Arch-Rebellion. Yet 
as 2 Prince ſometimes condeſcends to his revolts 
ed ſubjectizthat he may gain time, and by ſweets 
neſs bring them ro reaſon ; So I doubt not but 
the Church both may and will upon prudent 
confiderarians, relent ſometimes a little, ro ©» 
ſtabliſh her Government and good order more 
firongly afterwards. Nor is ſhe to be teprehend- 
ed, ifcontrariwiſe ſhe be rigorous, in juſt and 
neceflary occaſions, when ſhe ſees that yielding 
weakens her authority, aud rather increaſes then 
aſſwages the mutiny: Bur what is now and then 
convenient to be done, belongs ro them who are 
in place to judge; and for us to obey, and ſtill 
luppoſe they do the beſt. 

Nepbew. Hitherto I am well fatisfiedi, bunt 
there is a main difficulty yet untoucht about the 
diverſity of the rule of faith, I pray tell me, is 
not 
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The maintenance of the unity of the Church 
exrreamly neceſſary. 


— profeſs, you know, Tradition, or the 
receipt of out Doctrine from father to ſon; is 
our chief authority, and prime motive of faiths 
whereas all Sects, divided from us, acknowledg 
no other rule, then their own interpretation of 
Scripture, This, in my minde, is the moſt im- 
— queſtion of all the controverſies in Res 
gion; and fon the] reſolution of this point 
depend. all ocher diſputes and difficulties of 
Chriſtian faithz. nay, even our being truly and 


properly 
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properly Chriſtians or fairhful. For if Chrift was 
Law maker , not every one who proſeſſes his 
ame, but who obſerves his Law is truly a Chri- 
ſtian. And if Chriſt has ſer down a certain rule, 
nd eſtabliſhed certain Magiſtrates to guide us to 
he knowledge of this law 3 whoever follows not 
hat rule nor receives thoſe Magiſtrates, cannot be 
aid to fulfil his Law, but vainly and injurioufly 
proſeſſes Chriſts name without the leaſt title ro 
Jo honourable a character. 


forms nofChriſts Law is no chriſtian , v hat then 

ſhall become of ſmners? ſhall none of them be 
# chriſtians? you will make a church of only Elect, 
or Predeſtinate, as the Puritans do. 

Nephew. It may be I go roo far, yet certainly 
who does not keep Chriſts law, or profeſs ro 
keep ir, is no Chriſtian. Bur then merhinks I paſs 
too far on the other fide, for all choſe that profeſs 

Ehrifts name, profeſs alſo to keep his law, how 
little ſoever they remember their words in their 
lives and converfations. 

Uncle, Then Coufin I will help you our, and 

open the ſtate of the queſtion to you. Firſt,you 
muſi know that this word (Eccleſia) in its _— 


tive ſenſe fignifies a meeting or congregation 
men called out of a greater multitude, as a Coun· 


cel or Senate is. And becauſe the firſt chriſtians 
! were called in that manner by Chriſt and his A- 
poſtles, Ego vos elegi de — we properly and 
ly entitle the multitude of chriftians by 
this name, 4 Church. Now a multitude called to- 
gether, is not xy god ſimply a mulrirude,( which 
may import confuſion_). but a multirude gathered 
and united. If you ask wherein this congregati- 
on we fpeak of, is united ? it is to perform = 
will 


Vale. You think Conſia every one that per- Doe 
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will of the Caller; who being les, (that is, Se- 
viaur or Director to ſal vation ) their calling muſt 
be to walk in the paths of ſalvation: Aud fince 
we haye no other Maſter of our ſalvation but Jr. 
ſus Chriſt, tis evident the unitie ot his Chur 
muſt conſiſt in obſervance of his law. Secondly 
ou are to note two ſorts of unities, one of ſimi 
—— the other of connexien. We ſay all men 


are of one nature, that's an unitie of ſimilitude; 
we lay likewiſe, all the parts of a man ( though? 


diſlike in themſelves) make one man, there's an 
unitie of connexion; Naw if the Church of Chriſt 
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had been to continue only. for his own of his A- 


poſtles time, the former unitie would have ſerved. 
Nay, even now, ifall the chriſtians who live at 
this day perform rhe ſame things, practiſe the ſame 
faith and good life, and uſe the ſame Sacraments; 


Church ofChriſt one for the preſent;bur could not 


nexion among the parts & members of this multi- 
rude to make them ſtick together. Wherfore Chriſt 


R 
- 


This unity of ſimilicude would ſuffice ro make the 


:Z 


a 
* 


make it ſubſiſt and continue, there being no con- 


g 


having planted a multitude of faithful, which he 


intended ſhould ſubſiſt and endure for many ages, 


no doubt but he has given them ſuch an unity 2 


is neceſſiry for their preſervatĩion andcontinuance 
Thirdly, You mnſt know there are two kinds 


of multitudes, which ſubſiſt and continue; one na- 


rural, as the parts of a living creature; the othet 
moral, as the members of communities or com- 
monwealths, and both have their proportional 
unities. For the firſt we ſee in Plants, all the 
members have a due connexion to the root, from 
which being cur off the part dies for want of con- 
tinuitie.In other living creatures we find a heart 
(or ſome other thing that ſupplies its * 


Y 


* 
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by connexion vhereunto every part receives life 
aud ſubſiſtence, and whoſe paſſage or communica- 
tion with that heart being ſtopt and obſtructed, 
the part by little and htrle fades away and dies. 
Fot the ſecond ſubſiſting and continuing multi- 
tude, we ſeeing in all communities there s ſtill n ſee 
Head, Commioncouncel, or bigheft Authority, to which ( 
all che members repair in neceſſitie; and by their 
connexion with it, receive ſecurity , life, and 
motion in that moral kind of being, every one do- 
ing his duty according to the lews of that com- 
munitie: the Head -or- Supreme Authority provi< 
ding for the obſervance of the laws in general, and 
ticularly for the direction of fuch caſes as the 
ws reach not to: and if you take away this Head 
or common wiſdom, the multitude muſt of neceſſity 
be ſhort-liv'd, and quickly come to ruine. Hence 
it is evident to common ſenſe and natural reaſon, 
that the Church of Chriſt being a multĩtude or- 
dained to ſubfiſt and continue, muſt not only have 
the unity of ſmili tude, and be one by the likeneſs of 
actions, vhichchriſt has preſcrib d, & all chriſtians 
practiſeʒbut alſo by the unity of connexion to ſom 
common Head and fupreme Councel,whereby it may 
conſerve it ſelf in the continuance of the lv of 
Chriſt, & keep irsſubje&s in the practiee of thoſe 
actions which he has commanded. And here | ſhal 
offer you a very important refle&ion, That were 
this law natural, there needed no more, to be of 
the Church, then to be a member of this commu- 
nitie;& he would be out of ir; who ſhould not par. 
ticipate of the two unities: but our chriſtian 
hw being above nature, and conſequently not to 
be learned by mans judgment, but by authority, 
(chat is, by receiving it from Chriſt): thoſe who 
receive - it not by that means and = by 
which. 


their material belief and opini y 

ate to conſider farthar, th Chriſt may have or- 
dained the teceit of his law ro be effected two 
wayes : Eicher by word of mouth, that is ſhould 
be yocally taught and delivered from hand to 
hand, from father to ſon to the worlds end: or 
by writing, Now if Chriſt have commanded both 


theſe wayes, he that refuſes either, is not ( ina | 


eciſc and rigarous ſenſe ) a Chriſtian. If he 
— inſti Tradition alone ta be the means 
and rule of the receirof his doctrine, and given 
Scripture only for ſuperabundant inſtruction and 
conſolation 3 then who rejects Tradition, and 
flies to Scripture, making ic his only rule and means 
of recerving Chriſts law, is not truly and properly 
a chriſtian. Laſtly, It Chriſt have ordained Scri- 
ture to be the fole rule and meant, then who 
cleaves to Tradition is not (in exact and proper 

Jof the Chriſtian communitie. 
Nowrhe reſolution of this queſtion belongs to 


the Governors of che Church, who, if they have T- 


the true Rule, their ſubjects ate ſafe ; if nor, their 
ſubjects ſouls will be required at their hands, by 
whom they periſh. But I will take another time 
to give you full ſatisſactien in this principal 
difticultic. In the interim you may inferr out of 
rhis diſcourſe to our preſent purpoſe , that three 
things are required to make A = ron A Chriſti- 
an, and ſuch as every one ought to be, if he will 
be truly a member of the communitie and church 
of Chriſt, (T » perhaps, one may be in ſome 
ſort a chriſtian, and go to heaven roo, by an ex. 
traordinary means, without having all theſe three 
ſubſequent diſpoſitions and qualities.) Thefirſt 
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e 
ich in r of a u is but 
re, and tis, in a — 2 God above al 
things. The ſecond, that he be united to the 
multitude of true chriſtians, and depend on the 
Government left and inſticured by Chriſt here on 

arth. And for this point or qualitie, as | doubt 


Inot but ſome one or few may be ſaved without it 


| (nay peradventure with an oppoſition to it in 
act through ignorance, ſg his heart be true and 
7ithour paſſion;) yet b think this a common, 
ordinary, and high way to ſalvation or that tis as 
ndiſſerent to lire out of this Government ſetled 
by Chriſt, as under it, were ridiculous in common 
nſe and reaſon; and indeed abſolurely diſanuls 
kriſts comming, and makes his law void and 
ruitles. If you defire to conceive the neceſſitie of 


this point more fully, do but conſider the nature 


of all civil and political Common-wealchs; where 
f any live not under the Governours,and depend 
on the Magiſtrates eſtabliſhed by the higheſt 
power, he cannot be truly and properly called a 
mber of that community; nor affuredly know 

A ordinarily ſpeaking ) nor conſtantly perf 

e laws and orders of it. 
The third condition is, that this community 
whereof every particular chriſtian ought ko be 
# ſhare and member) have the true rule and means 
do know and fulfil che law of Chriſt, Which 
point is more neceſſary to he exactly ſearcht into 
dy thoſe who live amongſt diverſitie of opinions 
oncerning ir. For when there appears learned 
id morally good men on both ſides, a private 
derſon ſeems to have juſt reaſon of doubting 
ich he ſhall take for his guide ; and therefore 


his point well diſcuſſed among ſuch, Sos 


— — 
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full and general ſatisſaction for the whole beli 
& practice. And theſe two laſt qualificarions cles 
one the other;for that communicie which has the 
true means of the teceit of Chriſts doctrine, thut 
is, has the true rule of faith, muſt inſallibly be it 
where we are to ſeek, and ſhall find the chriſt 
law : And contrariwiſe, if we find the true com 
munitie, we are ſure ir has the true rule of know 
ing Chriſts law and doctrine. 

Hence it is that the Catholick Church alwayet 
preſs d her adverſaries with two ſpecialArgument 
1 The novelty of their church, ſhewing none 
them ever had a-continual viſible fucceſſiog 
2 That they receive not their opinions from rhei 
Anceſtors, & by them from Chriſt; but they were 
invented at ſuch a time, againſt the received tenet c 
the Church of that Age:which imports T radiric 
for the Church, and noveltie of doctrine in he 
Ad verſat ĩes. And now I hope you lee the reſolu 
tion of our firſt queſtion. 

Nephew. 1 think I do, & 'cis( if I be not deceiv'd) 
that ſuch as profeſs to keep the law of Chriſt (tho 
in effect they fail to perform it )are to be accoun 
ted of the Church; and pg wy + hnners not 
ro by excluded, ſo long as they ſubmit to the 
Churches Government cſtabliſh d by Chriſt : And 
on the other ſide, though divers pretend to Chriſts 
law and doctrine, yet unleſs- they be joined and 
united to that communitie, which has this govern- 
ment, and the true rule to know & continue Chriſt 
law, they cannot (generally ſpeaking) be ſaved. 
But you ſaid one thing troubles me, that ſome 
may be ſaved even without theſe conditions; 
which is againſt our common perſwaſion, that 
there's no ſalvation: out of the Church of Gd; and 
therefore we labour to get people — 
ci 


r,, 


. At as £ 
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Ciled and united to the Church, even in the hour 
of dearth; which would not be ſo needfull, if ſal · 
N . 3 had oo of the Church. 
| ncle. Why, Confin, do you not ſay every one 
has two legs, two eyes, and the like, . 
ſome particular Perſon be deſtitute of both? we 
lay none can ſubſiſt withour meat, yet ſome are 
recorded to have paſſed many years without it. 
we fay'ris impoſſible to live in the water yer tis 
written, that the Portugals in their diſcoveries 
found a man whoſe habitation was in the ſea, and 
came only to land, as Crocodiles & ſeacalves, do. 
Thus you ſee we put univerfat denominations 
on the common and general; and that without 
prejudice to lawfal exceptions of rarities or pro · 
digies. Ther*s no generall rule but has an excep- 
tion ; and Logicians ſay, Ars non curat de accidenti- 


* buy ac fortuitis. 


Nephew But, I beſeech you, ſhew me,why tis 
a rare accident to be ſaved: our of the Church. If 
we look into the tenets of our Proreftanrs , why 
may they not be ſaid to hold ſufficient points of 
faith, both for attaining the love of God, which 
is the chief path to ſalvation, & alſo ro live an or- 
dinary competent good life amongſt their neigh- 
bours, which is the compleatneſſe of God's Law. 

Uncle. Where not man a civil and ſociall ani · 
mal, that is, dd live with others, I ſhould nor 
deny, but a Proteſtant might more ordinarily be 
ſar'd;for,as you ſaid wel, they hold as many tenets 
wich the Catholike Church, as are in ſome fort 
ſufficient for the direction of a private mans life: 
But God has commanded every one to have care 
of his neighbour, at leaſt ſo far, as not to deprive 
him of things neceflary to his ſalvation; And many 
things being needſul to amultitude, that are not to 


eyery 
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vers ancient Laws. neceſſary for the 
penceable living of the whole body ps ſome 
private perſons after this divifion might ſo live 
and behave themſelves,as to correſpond and com- 
ply with the cnd and intention of the whole 
Common-wealth, in vertue of ſuch laws and ſtu- 
tutes as 1 1 iverſally admitted or retained 
by them all: but ſuely che multitude and ge- 
neralitie of this Province would never reach to 
that perſection. wanting (as we ſuppoſe) ſeveral 
laws and inflicurions in common, neceſlary for 
them. Now that the Catholike tenets which Pro. 
teſtants reſuſe and contradict, are of this nature, 
Neceſſary for the multirnde, is evident: As Co- 
vernment of the whole Church, and thoſe laws 
und canons which theſe Governours vniverklly 
aſſembled enact for the good of the common 
multitude : as in particular, praying to Saints 
and for the dead ; the uſe of pictures, ſacraments, 
ceremonies, and the like, which Chriſt or his 
Apoſtles, or their ſucceſſors inſtituted ſot the be- 
nefit of the univerſal commmunity of chriſtians. 
Amongſt whom there being divers taſtes, one is 
pleaſed with one thing, another wich ſomething 
elle. Wherefore Proteſtants in contradicting 
thele points (ſuppoſing them profitable and ne - 
c mul ſhall demonſtrate preſentiy) 2 
geinſt che great rule of charity, hi the com- 
mon of ſalvatĩonʒ od. therefore we pro. 
nounce generally that themſel yes cannot be ſa- 
vedzt we exclude notabſolutely everyparti- 
perion,who through ignorence may any 
vg 
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ching I know ) be excuſed from che guile of Pro- 
ncie- 

Nephew. I am heartily glad to hear you ſay 
ſome may be excuſed 3 fork ſhall entertain bettet 
hopes of ſome of my deceafed friends , then hi- 
therro I have. But ſince you are faln into this dif. 
courſe, pray let me underſtand why Proteſtants 
cenſure us of uncharirableneſs,when we ſay,Th 
ſhall be damned, 'unlefs excuſed by ignorance? 
For ſure themſelves muſt needs fay as mach of us; 
ſince they accuſe us of /dolatrie, and other hai» 
nous crimes; and conſequently, they muſt be as 
uncharitable as we, or elſe una voidably run into 
a manifeſt contradiction. 

Uncle. The mixture of Proteſfants and Puritans 
in one Commonwealth, muſt of neceſlitie draw 
many into error, who” cannot diſtinguiſh one 
from the other, nor whichet 4 Doctrine be 
Proteſtancie or Puritamiſm. For this very bla- 
ming of our uncharitableneſs K I think is as 
old as Proteſtancie it ſelf ) $ that true Pro- 
teſtants have ever been of this opinion, that 
the diſputes betwixr Catholikes and them, were 
bur matters of indifferencie. ' I remember when 1 
was a boy, there dyed a yettuonis Catbolike a 
Kinſman of mine, and at the ſame time died a mo- 
ral honeſt Proteffant ; and the country ſaid they 
were both gone to heaven, but the one by Rome 
and the other by Geneva, and ſo the Papiſt had the 
longer 9 And the imputation which the 

people generally laid on Catholikes was that they 


men wich roo great and unneceſlary 

burdens, and forced them to their opinions. 
Which cannot be etherwiſe according to the 
grounds of Proteſtants, for we have all they retain 
and more; and in particular, we refuſe nothing 
that 
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that can be proved by Scripture , which is the 
main principle of Proteſtaniime, rh 

the only rule and foundation of their belict; an 


we damne, as well as they, who ever, will not be- 
lieve all that's evident in the Scripture, onely we by 


adhere ro what our Forefathers have taught us, 
according to the principles of nature, & common 
ſenſe, according to the examples of all the Laws 


and Nations of the world, till the contrary be 


, the Bible being, = . 


clear'd againſt us, Wherefore Proteftants,if cloſe - It 


ly tollowed, muſt either ſay in theit heat, that Ca · 
tholicks can give no probable or apparent anſwer, 
to thoſe places of Scripture they bring againſt 
them (which muſt be either an ignorant or mad 
mans ſpeech) ot elſe that the queſtions diſputed 
betwixt them and us are of 5 and not 
necellity. that I believe, thoſe, who ay they, 


tand may cenſure us a5 freely as we them, 
eue Puritanſſine leaving the Proteſtants in ide 
main polht: neither is this toanſwer , but to ac- 
knowledge in their own hearts that want of cha · 
rity which true Proteſtants object gain us; and 
ſo condemne , themſelves, But we .Catbolikes cen-, 
ſures Proreſtants,firſt becauſe they refule that, which 
we hold to be the true rule of Faith, the Churches, 
aurhoriry, or tradition: and fince the rule of Faith: 
runꝰs through the whole courſe of our belief, and 
is the Tenor and principle on which we hold e- 
very particular Article, it is evident who refuſes 
to accept this true rule of attaining to the know, 
ledge of Chriſtian Faith, cannot believe aright, 
nor have true faith , but by chance; and fo will 
miſſe it for the moſt part. Secondly , this rule of 
ours tells us, Proteflants negative poſitions are a- 
= the general good of the multirude of Chri- 
ians, and conſcquently,againft charity and . 
| a5 
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wu; hindering them from divers important and 

| meceſlary means conducing to their falyation; 
Laſily;it were meer folly to leave poſſeſſion upon 
"flight argument; for, as in Equity the better 
Iproof, ſhould carry the cauſe, the equal devide itz 
o, where long, and quiet poſſeſſion is on the one 
ide, nothing but ſuch clear conviction as the na- 
ure of the cauſe will bear, ought to gaine poſſeſ- 
Iſionz orherwiſe, no humane Title could ever be 
ſtable and conſtant. Now Catbolikgs are as certain 
Jof cheſe two points, as that they live and breath, 
iz: That they have poſſeſſionz8&, no evident conui hon 
das ever been hitherto produced againſt them. Where. 
tore, I ſee not why a Proteſtant ſhould be offended, 
that the Catholiks cenſure all their Adverdaries in 
| Egencrall ſo ſeverely; ſince it is manifeſt, if they 
ſhuvld do otherwiſe, they would nor onely be- 


de tray their own principles, but deny their brathren 


chat ſraternall rebuke and àadmonition, which 
the law of God & good neigbbourhood requires 
at the hands of men ſo perſwaded,as theſe grounds 
force and oblige us to be. | 
8 - Nepbew. Surcly then chis is the reaſon why the 
church now and then chaſtifes ſuch ſubjects as 
rebel in belief againſt herzwhich Proteſtants fo ex- 
claim at. | 
Uncle. It is ſo indeed; t, being no other Church 
can have this principle againſt us, if at any rime 
they perſecute us for our faith & belief, they muſt 
needs do it more out of paſſion and revenge, then 
any rational love and knowing ⁊eal to God & Re- 
ligion. And now, I hope you conceive the great 
importance of theſe points we have fo long diſ- 
eourſed on, being indeed ſuchas theChurch of God 
cannot ſubſiſt v ĩthout them. Now you ſce, how: 
eſſential to Chriſts coming, and neceſſary to mans 
falva- 
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falyation , it was to eſtabliſh ſome in the charge 
and care of teaching and governing the Church 
Thoſe Teachers and Governors to be adorne 
with great credit and authoricic, even ſupernat 
ral, that cheir words and commands may the me 
eaſily find belief and obedience ; Their decree 
in matters of Faich and — — to be unapp 
ably received, and nor ſubje to the-weak ane 
wavering judgment of the Laitie, who are ger 
rally ignorant in the principles of their ſcience 
and diſcipline. — that being thus united 
have the true Rule of knowing Chriſts law 
and all thoſe heavenly, either Doctrines to be be 
lieved, or precepts to be practiſed : which you 
ſee are of ſo high importance, that the very 
ſence of achriſtian Church cannot ſfabliſt with- 
out them: And without fuch a Church the ge; 
neralicie. of mankind cannot be maintained in 
Charitic : Nor without charitic , arrive ro eter 
nal happineſs, for which both charitie and all 
theſe other points are abſolutely neceſſary. This 
has been the chain of our diſcourſe hitherto, i 
you have well underſtood and conceived my ia · 
tention : which you ſee, I have purſu'd by the 
light of common ſenſe and reaſon , according to 
my promiſe, And, fince you would have me go 
this way, neither flying up to ſublime Metaphy- 
ficks, nor drowning your memory with tedious 
allegations of Authors; we will ſtill continue 
the ſame path, inſiſting in the principles of Na- 
ture, and ſhe wing chat divers points of our faith 
and practice (which Proteſtants deny are, even by 
their conformity to naturall Reaſon, and by their 
own proper force and efficacy, in order to the 
producing good and verruous effedts in a Chriſti, 
an communiry z and thereby on” to 
vation 
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ſalvation, ate, I ſay, of no ſmall conſequence and 
importance: Firſt, then, tell me, whether ycu 
think there be not another degree of neceiſity, 
though of an inferior kind in it fel, yet ſufficient 
to make a point of ſuch concernment, that ic 
would be a law ſull and juſt cauſe to refale com- 
munion to the refractory and obſtinate oppolers 
thereot? And let us put the queſtion thus, 


S1 r. 8. 
Whether ſome points may not be of neceſſity 
in a lower degree, as particularly the w/e 
of Pictures or Images? 


uch ye 
very * Nav told you before how I thought ne- 
ſt wit ceſſity might be diſtinguiſh'd into an Abſo- 
| the g lute Neceſſity, and into a High Conveniency; and 
ined in you lik'd it well. But, me thinks it were a hard 
to eter·¶ caſe to deprive any of that means, without which 
and alll he cannot abſolutely attain his end; that others 
may come to their ends with greater caſe and ſe- 


curity. And therefore I ſhould conceive no other 
then an abſolute neceſſity ſufficient to deſerve 


my ia; 

by bd Excommunication; which 1 take to be a depri- 
ding tc — of that quality, without which eternall 
e me zol Pliſſe can never be obtained. 

etaphy- Uncle. Suppoſe Coufin, that in a com- 
tedious} munity of 'a hundred thouſand, ninety thou- 
ontinuel ſand would never come to Heaven (though 
of Ne- abſolutly, they could) unleſſe the way were 
ur faith made eaſie; do you believe ir; fir or toleta- 
even by ble, in any one, ora douſen, to rake away the 
by their means by which the way might be facilitated to 
to the the reſt2Nayif ten thouſand of the hundred thou- 
Chriſti, Und would arrive to happineſſe with great pains 
ring to} and labours; were ir not bettet in the Governors 


D cye, 
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eye, (who ought to be a common father to 111) 
to let the tenth part periſh, then all che other 
nine? 

Nephew; I conſeſſe my overſight; for truly the 
Church is bound, in ſuch a caſe, to proceed 
with rigorz And they, who will nor condeſcend 
to help the frailry of theit brethren , deſerve by 
this very fa to loſe the protection of —_ 
which they wilfully abandon: And in effect, 
luch a party has already put ir ſelf out of the ſe» 
ctet communion of Gods Church; and rhe Go- 
vernor is onely to perform it in externall appa- 
rence. 

Uncle. Add to this, that ſuch perverſe ſpirics 
wilfully ſtand out, thorow pride and faction, to 
zuſtifie their opinion; And, that they trench 
upon the Government ordained by Jeſus Cbriſt, 
proudly ſetting themſelves in the fear of judge- 
ment withcut any lewſull calling, to determine 
whars fit and convenient for the whole Chriſtian 
community, and ſtrugling to force their opinions 
on the Church, direaly againſt the ſentence of 
their Governors, Look bur into the examples of 
any political Cemmen-wealth, and fee what in- 
equality there is betwixt twelve pence ard a 
n ans liſez yet our laws ordain the loſle of life for 
the ſiealth of a ſhilling or thereabouts; not conſi- 
dcting the value cf the thing ſtoln, but that ſuch 
a ſact is che breach of publick juſtice 3 which, if 
rernutted, no man ſhould be Maſter of his cun. 
This then ſuppcſed, I doubt not, you wil grant, 
that, in a Church, vertue is to be engendred and 
conſerved with great care and diligence; And, 
though the ſame things whieh firſt breed piety 
and devotion do afterwards conſerve it, yet ſome 
there may be moe proper ſor nouriſhing, _ 

yo 
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| begetting 3 and again others more fit to begin 
then encreaſe it 3 according as the different ſlate 
of any thing that grows towards perfection re- 
quires a diverſe care and attendance. Tell me 
| then, Coufin, how is the Breeding of vertue per- 
formed in mankind? I mean nor the firſt breeding 
which is done by inſtruction ; but the flouriſh 
ing,iucreaſe, and bringing it to ſtrength ? 
—— Since vertue is nothing but the love 
of what is truly good for man, and that we can- 
not love what we know not; vertue muſt needs 
be chiefly increaſed by clearly ſceing, and often 
thinking on the thing we nught to love, and of 
s | ſuch confiderations as relate to it, and make it 
» | appear worthy of love: amongſt which one is, 
1 | rharicbe in our power to obtain. Whence [ in- 
| | fer the breeding of vertue conſiſts in three points, 
often thinking ig its objekt, bighly efteeming it, and 
e | conceiting it poſſible. Which correſpond to the three 
n 
$ 
f 
f 


Reps and degrees, you made, of tending to any 
good. And if theſe three be well obſerved by 
any ſocietie, vertue muſt neceflarily encteaſe and 
flouriſh in that communitie. 
* Uncle. I am glad you make ſuch good uſe 
a of what I ſay. Now Ceoufſn, if the diſputes 
r | and differences in particular poſitions be- 
i- & twwixt us and Proteſtants, concern all theſe 
h | three points, and that highly; will you not 
if I confeſs they are of great importance? For the firſt 
n, | you have heard I am ſure, how God Almightie, in 
r, | the times of the ancient Prophets would have the 
d hearts of his choſen people perperually buſied 
d, bout his law; how he enjoyned them to think of 
ty iat home and on the way, morning and evening: 
how careſully he provided, his commandments 
ſhould be bound to their hands, and written ca 
D 2 the 
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the ſrontiſpiece of their houſes : All which was 


to ſigniſie that the memorie of Gods law could 
not be too frequent, nor that it ſufficed to think 
on'r in the Church only, or at vacant times; but 


our thoughts ought every moment be employed 


therein continually. The ſame care and punctual 
diligence uſes the Catholick Church ; cauſing to 
be erected in the high ways, in market- places, 
and corners of ſtreets, ſometimes croſfles with our 
Saviours Image nail'd on them, ſometimes his 
Flagellation, his Coronation, his Kt ſurtect ion, his 
Aſcention, or other m yſteric of our Redemption, 
being all.intended as pious repreſentations, to pur 
us in mind of What ought to move us to the love 
of God as is ſrequently to be ſcen in Catholike 
Countries, in every houſe, in every room, over 
every dorez of which there remain yet ſome 
marks even in our own divided Iſland. And cat 
you think theſe holy endeavors of our Forefather 
compared to theſe commands of Almighty God in 
the Old Law, too great a diligence? or that the 
zeal of thoſe who pul'd down theſe memorials o 
ch iſtianitie, was according to ſcience? Does not 
the cveſtion of this point clearly concern the 
ncteaſg of yerrve, and the Churches government 
Certainly, no wiſe and indifferent perſon c 

doubt, but that pictures muſt necds breed man 

good thoughts which would never have bee 

without them. What true chriſtian can lock o 


the repreſentation of ary bloody paſlage of ou 


Savicrs ſufferings, but will be moved to ſcme good 
{cniiment, if he have any feeliyg of chriſtiani 
in his heart? Or if ſeme be not moved to devo 
cn by ſuch object: will not many others be? Net 
from theſe devour rhevghrs naturally proce 
many vertuous affections ; and from theſe afk 
Gions charity , and from charity ſalvation: s 
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that you ſee ſome atrain to ſalvation, others toa 
higher degree of perfection, and conſequently of 
bliſs, by the uſe of pictures. And if pictures have 
this operation in our ſouls; to what degree of 
reverence and affection will rhe bleſſed Sacra- 
ment raiſe them, who truly and afſuredly believe 
Chriſts real, corporal, and ſubſtantial preſence 
continually in their Churches, and on their Al- 
tars? And what a motive of love do they take 
from chriſtian Religion , who deny this point? 

Nephew. Nou ſpeak with reaſon and common 
ſenſe in my judgment. And indeed, the price of 
one ſoul is more worth then any remporal good, 
even of. the whele world; which (beſides the 
pregnant reaſons | have heard you give) our Sa- 
viour himſelf teſtifies ia expreſs and plain words, 
Mat. 16. Nevertheleſs, Uncle, tis the courſe of the 
world not to eſteem a (mall part of a great num - 
ber, but to look only on the greateſt part: he- 
ther it be the ſhortueſs of our diſcourſe in Go- 
vernment, not able to reach every particular , or 
the mutabilitie of nature, not ſuffering it ſelf to 
be bound to one ſtrain (though the beſt and per- 
fecteſt) which cauſes this our unhappineſs, I 
know not: bur ſo tis, a {mall number is not re. 
garded. Which I ſpeak to this purpoſe, that one 
might anſwer your diſcourſe in a word ,and ſay, 
The good which the uſe of pictures brings, is o 
ſmall and little, that it is not worthy looking at- 
ter; and therefore may well be neglected with» 
out any great loſs, 

Uncle. Few words, Couſin, may raiſe a great 
difficultie: and the rather in this queſtion, be- 
cauſe the uſe of Images has two conditions, one 
that ir works by little and little, and fo the pre · 
ſeat effect is almoſt ſtill imperceptible; the other 
D 3 that 
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that it is never the immediate nor ſole cauſe of 
its eſſect, hut has always ſome other cauſe joyn d 
wich it, Vhich may produce the ſame eſſect wich · 
our it. Theſe two conditions make it hard to 
demonſtrate the efficacy of this cauſe; ſeeing 
we ein neithet proceed by ſhewing the want of 
the effect, this cauſe being ſubſtracted, nor by the 
change of the effect, when this is put. Never- 
theleſs, to give you ſome light & content in this 
pointz Do you remember the Turner whom I was 
wont toimploy in London, how by taking away 
little ſhavings, ſo ſmall and thin that you might 
ſee through them, he would in a quarter of an 
hour, bring a great and rough ſtick to be as ſlen- 
der and ſmooth as he deſired; which ſuppoſe he 
had been three days a doing, and perpetually 
turning; yet by reaſon of che matter or quality 
of rhe work, he might -be ſaid perhaps to have 
wrought well, though the eſſect of every parti- 
cular ſtroke did nor appear. 

Nephew. I conceive your meaning already, 
That as thoſe ſhavings would be, as it were, invi- 
ſible, and a looker on ( nor ſeeing where the 
chips were heap'd together; for there I doubt 
not they might eaſily be ſeen) would think the 
workman only preſs d and ſmoorh'd his timber, 
without the leaſt ſuſpition of leſſening it: So, 
1 — — you will tell me, the pious aſſections 
gain'd by the uſe of pictures, produce at length 
a great eſſect in our ſouls, though ir be undiſcer- 
nable in every particular action; and conſe- 
quently, the time imploy d therein no leſs profi- 
table for our end, then the Turners for his. 

Uncle. You are in the right, onely 1 will tell 
you, Ariftotle ſay s, Poeſie is 2 painting in words; 
and tho 1 intend not to compare the 2 — 
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of a. picture to that of Poeſy, yet if you had ex- 
perience what ſtrong and vehemenr affe ions 
are produced and imprinred in the minds of the 
people in ſome countries, by meer dumb ſhews 
and repreſentations, without all life and action, 
as well as you know the force of our Plays in 
London; you would fay there's more truth in 4- 
riſtotles words then every one conceives;and thit 
the eſſect ot Pictures and Poetry is ſo neer the 
ſame, that juſtly they may be compared,as a ſw 
unready Turner, to a —. and nimble one. The 
impreſſion deriv'd fromPiRaures being ofcen very 
conſiderable, though their operation be ſome- 
times (carce obſervable. 

Nephew, You have faid ſo much, that now I 
have a (cruple on the the contrary fide ; and ra- 
ther fear the uſe of Pictures oug it ro be aboliſh, 
leſt they work roo much, and ind uce the igno- 
rant to Idolatry, by conceiting the yery materi- 
all Images to have ſome hidden vertue in them. 
$0 I have heard the Emperour of Conftantineple 
cauſed Statues ro be raken our of Churches, be- 
cauſe ſome Prieſts abuſed them by counterfeiting 
miracles: And I am rold, in ſome Catholick 
countries the people will not ſuffer old Pictures 
ro be —1 into new; Nay, that even our 
Di vines attt᷑ ibute I know nor what particular 
aſſiſtance of God to one Picture rather then ano» 
ther. And laſtly, that certain ſiniple ſouls, being 
asked, have profeſſed that a Cruciſix was Chriſt, 
others have ſpoken to Pictures, as to living 
things,and the like. 

Dacle. And I have heard, that a poor woman 
examined on her death-bed about the three 
Perſons of rhe B. Trinity, ſaid the Son was this 
great light which bring: = day , nor could _ 
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be taken off, having been long deceived by the 
equivocation of ſound betwixt Son and Sun ; 
think you therefore, Couſin, it were fit to take 
away the preaching of the B. Triniry for ſuch 
errors ? I know you do not. In ſuch queſtions 
we muſt balance rhe good of rhe inſtirutien, wich 
the capacity and likelihood of errror and preju- 
dice which may happen by miſchance : for every 
diſcreet eye ſees that our nature is ſubjeR to do 
it ſelf miſchief even by the beſt things. How 
dull and blockiſh, how nothing bettet then the 
ſtock or ſtone he admires, muſt that man be (if 
he have had but any indifferent inſtruction in 
Chriſtianity) who can believe a piece of Wood 
or Mar ble is that God and Man, whom he hath 
ſo ofren heard preached to be horn of a Vicgin, to 
have lived ſo many years, to have died upon a 
Croſs, and now to reign in heaven- for ever? 
Certainly it is evident to any wiſe and moderate 
perſon, the fault is not in the doctrine, but in the 
want of inſtruction, & conſequently,that were to 
be mended, not the uſe of Pictures taken away, 
which univerſally advance piety and vertue, 
though ſome particular harms may come by their 
occaſion from another cauſe. And the Greek 
Empercur had done more wiſely ro have puni- 
ſhed with ſeverity thoſe Impoſtors,then taken a- 
way ſuch an inſtrument of Devotion. Which an- 
ſwer may be applied with convenient proporti- 
on to theſe who are ſo zealous towards their old- 
Pictures. For Divines opinions, I intend not to 
bind controverſies of Religion to their Queres, 


nor mingle them in our diſcourſe: the more 


common this fault is, the more is it to be avoi- 
ded. Onely I will add, If any tell you, The fre+ 
quent uſe of Pictures makes them of little „ 
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eſſect. Your reply is ready, that the ſame objc- 

Aion may be made againſt toſe common and 

continually xecſent means God Almighty ordai- 

ned in the old Law, to renew and enforce the 

perperual memory of his benefits and command - 
ments 3 a$a!fo againſt any othet way how ettica- 

cious ſoever, as preaching, prayer,. frequentation 

of the Sacraments, and the like, if they be com- 
monly uſed and practized. But to go on in ur 
diſcourſe, what ſhall we ſay, Couſrn, of 


SECT. 9, 

The honoring of Saints, theit Cauoni ga- 
tion, and the inſtitution of Religious Or- 
ders; are they neceſſary in this ſame de- 
gree ? 


1 Hich that we may diſcover the better, 
let us confider the other two parts and 
conditions you told me, were necclliiy 

for the breeding of vertue, Eſteeming it, and ſecing 
it to be poſſible, And pray, what inſtrument can 
be found to make a deeper impretlion of eſteem, 
then the veneration we give to Saints? For 
they being the men who have ſooted put thoſe 
ſtepz we muſt tread, if we intend to come to 
their rewards, and attain that happineſs where 
they are arrived (which is the greateſt motive ct 
our vertnous living) can we doubt but the higher 
conceir we make ot the excellency of their ſtare, 
the greater and more ardent muſt our defice be, 
and the ſtronger our courage to undertake and 
practice what they undertook and performed. 
The noþler value Souldicrs make of the quality 
of a Commander, tie more ready they are to 
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enter on thoſe actions by which ſuch honors 
ace to be obtained: And the (ame reaſon exactly 
holds in all conditions of che world. Now,if you 
conſider wherein conſiſts the honor we give to 
Saints, you ſhall find it is chiefly in three points. 
x. In keeping their holy days, 2. Reverencing 
their Reliques and Pictures. 3. In hoping good 
from them, by praying to them. For we natu- 
rally imagine the greateſt excellency in thoſe, 
whoſe perſons deſerve honor, and whoſe bounty 
can oblige all the world, never fixing any high 
conceit where we neicher expect good from 
them, nor believe honor due to them. 

Nephew. I cannot bat interrupt your diſcourſe 
with admiration to ſee how men (ho ſurely had 
not caſt away all thoughts of vertue , ſince they 
gain'd ſo many followers,and were in ſuch vogue 
and credit) ſnould, under ſlight pretences, ſo wea- 
ken the main ſtrings by which the poor com- 
mon people were drawn to heaven; and that 
for a little vanity, and defire ro appear more 
learned or more pure then others. How true is 
it, Uncle, that man hath no foe bur himfclf ? For 
nor all the Tortures and Tyrannies, not all the 
mumdations of warers,& ragings of fires that can 
he imazin d could ever have done fo much harm 
ro mankind; as the very taking away that eſteem 
and conceit we Catholicks have of the excellen- 
cy and greatneſs of Saints, and rhe happy eſtate 
they enjoy, the end and principal mark we all 
ſhould aym ar. 

Vacle, Oh Coen, if Alexander, Ceſar, ot any of 

our great gloty-hunters had conſider d in their 
ife ( what now perad venture to their exceſſive 
grief they cannot be ignorant of) the difference, 
even in this worldly and yain giory , berwixt 
Peter 


Peter the fiſherman, or Faul the tentmaker (who 
never aim'd at this hondur, but choughc it 
worſe then the duſt they ſhaked from their 
ſhooes) and themſelves, who purſued it ſo keen- 
ty, with perperual danger of their lives z waſt- 
ing their eſtates and Countries, and cuiniag 
their neighbours : if,L lay, they had then known 
this difference, would they not have changed 
their minds, and followed other courſes? bo 
they not now for ever rorment themſelves, and 
rear their very ſouls in pieces, to ſce their one 
folly, and their no leſs witleis then graceleſs am - 
dition? And can you then deny, that the holy 
Church uſes in tus, a moſt cfficacious means to 
bring us to a vertuous life , ſo ſtrongly recom · 
mending to us by this doctrine of honoring and 
praying to Saints, the glory and bliſs, after which 
we ought all co thirſt and hope , it we be true 
Chriſtians ? — 

Nephew. As to the two firſt points, I confeſs 
you have reaſon ; bur the third I fear you will 
not come off fo well with: For, the cafier it is 
to obtain any good, the more we account it ours, 
and have the greater encouragement to en ſea- 
vour it: now what can be imagined more eaſie 
then to make a conceit of Chriſt's in finite good- 
nefs,and perſwade our ſelves, without any pains 
or deſerts on our fide, he will give us the gteit 
reward according to his owne plecature purely 
and onely out of his mercy, without any reſpect 
to our works or lives in this world? whereas 
we Catholicks make the gates of heaven ſo nar- 
row. and the way thither fo rugged, that we ſeem 
to deter men irom vertue, by repreſenting the 
path ſo thorny and difficult that leads to it. 

Vncle, If eicher we or hey could fo much 
as 
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as fancy to come to bliſs without good liſe, L 
ſhould not wonder at your propoſition; for 
then the beſt and onely courſe were to have a 
ꝑteat confidence in him whoſe guift it is: But if 
Chriſt has neither leſt auy ſuch way, nor any un- 
detſtanding man ever belier d, that faith , with a 
wicked carclefs (life, will bring us to heaven: 
can you think ſuch an exaggeration af faith 
and confidence, & ſuch diſeſteem of good works, 
a proper mean to perſwade and excite us to 
mor tificatĩon and perſeverance in vettuous acti- 
on 3 which, by all our confeſſions are requiſite 
ro ſalvation?Surely the Catholike Church takes 
the [ſecurer courſe 3 becauſe, works in the wa 

of merit, ( that is, done fur. Gods ſake, and with 
hope of heaven) cannot be without faith, but 
how caſie it is to perſwade our ſelves we have 
much faith without working, is found by daily 
experience. Hence it is the Catholike Church, 
with deſigne to move and perſwade us to labour 
for our eternal] happineſs , propoſes the exam- 
ples of men made of fleſh and blood as we are, 
who have finiſht this great conqueſt in the moſt 
grave and ſolemn att of canonization of Saints. 
And alſo of perſons yet here among us, who by 
their extraordinary lives make it appear the way 
ro heaven is not ſo hard, but many daily tread 
the paths of ic. I mean Religious profcſſions, 
where all forrs of auſterities are daily practiſed 
before our eyes, not to be derided and ſcorn'd, 
:5 too ofren they are by inſolent and prophane 
ſpirics, For, what power the examples and 
converſation of good men have, every wiſe ob- 
grver knows. Weſce all the dangers of the Sea 
ahd Wars, even voluntary diving to the bottom 
of the Occan, and delving to the center of the 
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earth, hanging on topcꝭ and ſcaflolds, and hat- 
ever bold man has invented; is not frightfull 
enough to deter others, whete there's eicher Pro- 
fir or Admiration. Let but one deſpetate beginner 
ſhew the way, and he will not want multitudes 
of followers, if either vanity or gain ſecond 
his adventures. Since then the forge of Example 
appears ſo great, the toſs by. wanting it muſt 
needs be equivalent, and conſequently the wron 
done to Chriſtians by taking it away, can be o 
no leſs importance. And therfore the queſtion 
whether,cuſtome (fo available ro the improve» 
ment of vertue ſhouſd be maintained in the 
church, is no triviall or inconſiderable contro- 
verſie. 121 N . 

Nephew. I perceive you ſtiſſ continue Caceor- 
ding to your promiſe )ro demonſtrate the neceſſity 
and importance of controyerted points in Rehgi- 
on, by ſthewing their force and activity in produ- 
cing profitable and ad vantageous e ſot 
mankinds attainment ti eternall happineſs, 
which certainly is a very eonnaturall and cffica» 
cious proof. But I fear all diſputes are not ca. 
pable of that Medium, For how is it poſſible 
to defend 


S Ac. 10. 
That the Sacramenti of Order and Matri- 


mony, the Generality of Ceremonies,or the 
Opinion of Miracles are neceſſary? 


Nele. You remember I propos d a diviſion 
of ſome things which concern'd the Bree- 


ding, others the Conſervarion of Vertue 
and Devotion: For though ſuch things as avg- 
ment 
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ment vertue, do likewiſe of neceſſicy conſerve its 
yet — be ſome which properly ate to 
conſer ve not to augment, or at leaſt, of two 
that perform both, one may conſerve becauſe 
breeds it, the orher may augment, becauſe con- 
ferves it. Now if we find any thing, whoſe prin- 
cipall eſſect is onely to hinder ſuch contrarietics 
as would deſtroy piety and deyorion, ſuch, pto- 
perly ſpeaking, augment it not of themſelves, 
yet may be truly ſaid to conſerve it. Farther, it 
you conſider, you ſhall find this hindering of op- 
—＋ vertue is perform'd two wayes: Firit, 
y removing whatever may put us H fear of 
yeeldiog to the contrary, Which is a Rind of 
engthening the weaknetfs of our Nature, Se- 
condly,hy diminiſhing the force and violence of 
theſe contrarieties, either in themſelves, or in 
their action. In the firſt manner contribute all 
kind of Ceremonies, and particularly thoſe ufed 
in the Inſtalments and Beginnings of offices and 
charges, as the Sacraments of Order aud Matri- 
mony, And likewiſe the opinion of Miracles. 
For Ceremonies, their nature in generall is. to put 
in our heads the conceit of a high and ſublime 
myſtery, whereby we proceed with greater cau- 
tion and warineſs in the buſineſs we have in 
hand. And for Miracles, the bclicfe and opini - 
on of them once well grounded (as it ought to 
be) makes the people extreamly apprehenfive of 
the prefence of Almighry God, of his imme - 
diate governing humane affairs. So that, as to 
be over · credulous of Miracles, is the fign of 
a light and imprudent mind (for, according 
o reaſon, the ſtranger the thing is, the grea- 
ter oug ht the pr be to make us belecve 
it ) (0, not to think ſome miracles in common, 
have 
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have been,and are now done in the Catholike 
Church, were to contradict the univerſal & con- 
ſtant opinion of all Chriſtans, c deſerves to 
be ſuſpected of not beleeving the particular pro- 
vidence of Almighty God, which is the main firing 
whereon all 2 r- Re- 
ligion abſolutely depends, and which all Maſters 
of piety and devotion have always ſought to 
ground ſtrongly in the fouls of their Diſciples. 
Neph. But how will this be true in{Martrimon 
(for that concerns me) the uſe whereof confi 
in ſuch a material and ſenſuall pleaſure 2 I have 
ofren reflected why rhe Catholike Church 
(which fo highly eſteems Virginity ſhould place 
Marriage among rhe Sacraments, and uſe ſo ma- 
ny and ſolemn Ceremonies in the adminiſtration 
of it. f 
Uncle. You ſpeak like a yongſter, And I would 
to God your conceit were not ſo deeply rooted 
in the hearts of many young men, like your ſelf, 
The Apoſtle tells you, that the right and lan ſul 
uſe of the bed is honourable, and that women are to 
be (av'd by Texyozovia , bringing forth childrens 
God almighty has beſtowed this procreation of 
children on his ſet vants, as a Chief t cal bleſ- 
fing, which wee ſee in Abraham, the good 
woman that entertained Elias ; And ſurely ir 
was the firſt bleſſing that the bounty of God 
confer'd on his creatures. If you conſider for 
what end God ſanctiſies any action, you ſhall 
find it is onely for mans uſe; and then reflect on 
the goods which follow the lawful uſe of this ma- 
terial action betwixt man and wife, and you 
will ſoon ceaſe to wonder that our Saviour has 
laced a Sacrament in Matrimony. I doubt nor 


ut the light of reaſon tells you, that, in 1 
0 
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of good crconomy, the having but one wiſe, and 
perpetual cohabitation with her, is the beſt man- 
ner of ſecular living, both in order to temporal 
advantages, and to a quiet and contented life. 


Which ſuppoſed, Marriage muſt needs be a matter 
of great conſjderacign ; for .cither a man muſt 


be without a woman [which is but for few) or 
be obliged conſtantly to live with ber whom he 
has once taken: and therefore it is of high im- 
portance, that t his manner of lite be of its own 
nature convenient and grateful. Beſides, you 
know the husband takes a great content and feli - 
city in his wife, generally ſpeaking; (which 
ſomerimes drawes him to ſtrange incon venien- 
ces, unleſs his paſſions be well moderated and 
ferled) for he conGders' her as his beſt friend, 
his beſt ſervant, and deareſt partner in all his 
buſineſſes, ſuppoſing ſhe be wiſe and prudenr , 
and conſequently alwayes complying in reaſon 
with her husbands humour. Thus you ſee the 
making of a Marriage, and uſing ir, when cis 
made, is the pin whereon depends the chief con - 
tent and {weerneſs of a life, that nearly concerns 
far the greateſt part of the world the foundation 
on which is laid the hope of poſterity, the ſuc- 
ceſs and improvement of their remporal eſtate 
and forranes; and above all the breeding of their 
children, and inſtilling piety and vertue into 
their render hearts, which may grow up with 
their age, and carry them to eternal ſelicity. 
Judge now, Coren, whether it was not conveni- 
ent, that in the law of grace this action ſhould 
be clevated and ranked in the higheſt degree of 
thoſe which God has ſanctified for the uſe of 
man: and ought we not to ec m nend and prefer 
the wiſdome of our Forefathers, before all other 
Na- 
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Nations, for making ſo great eſteem of Marri- 
age, and celebrating it with ſuch grave ceremo- 
nies ? 

Nephew. Truly Uncle, I owe you for this good 
leflon, becauſe ir may be of ſpecial uſe to my ſelf; 
and I could wiſhit were well explicated to all 
before they marry. For my ſelf, I thank God, f 
am ſo well ped, I need not wiſh to have learn'd 
it ſooner; But I beg your pardon to ask your o- 
pinion concerning the other part of the diviſion, 
what thoſe things are you ſaid were neceſſary to 
break the force of contrarieties aud temptations 
againſt vertue, and which might comfort and 
ſtrengthen our hearts in this diſtreſs? I cannot 
imagine what you aym at here, unleſs you think 
that to this end 


SECT, 11, 


Praying for the dead, Extream Union, 
' and Confeſſion are neceſſary, 


Nele. Setting aſide the temptations of ſen- 
U ſuall pleaſure, which we ſuppoſe modera. 

red by Marriage, there remains fear and 
grief, Fear is chiefly. of death and judgment 
tollowivg- Grief is for loſſes 3 of which to ra- 
tionall and ingenious perſons, the greateſt is of 
friends, amongſt whom the chief, and principall 


is Almighry God, who is loſt by ſin, as all che reſt 
are by their death. Which laſt occaſion of ſor- 
row 15 very much qualified by the belief of their 
farviving, and that we ſhall once enjoy them a- 
gain: whence proceeds the deſire of continuing 
amity and communication with them; which 
being onely obtainable by the mediation 0 


3 
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Almighty God, muſt be performed by our ad- 
dreſſes to him for them, if we think they ſtand 
in need. And ſo a great part of this grief is ta- 
ken away among Catholikes by the diverſion of 
care to procure prayers for their friends deceaſed; 
and another part turned ro Almighty God by 
hoping good for them at his hands ; Whereas 
others give their friends over in death with a 
— froſt, or elſe are plunged into an intole- 
rable ſorrow for av incurable loſs; the belief of 
enjoying them again, when there is no commu- 
nication in the interim, being but cold comfort, 
that ſink's not deeply. into our minds, as things 
far off generally li le move us. 

The fear of de th is much moderated by the 
Sacrament of Extream Un#ion : The aſfiſlance 
which vertuous Pariſh · Prieſts afford ro the 
poor languiſhing patient by the adminiſtra- 
tion of this Sacrament, comforting him and 
praying for him (according to St ane com- 
mand, and the Churches practiſe) muſt needs be 
of great conſequence in ſuch an Exigent ; Nay 
what comfort can be indeed fo little, that in 
this period of diſtreſs and laſt momeut of deaths 
agony ought not be accounted great? It was not 
furely without myſtery(faid Gregory Lopes,a great 
parern of perfection, even in our age) that our 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt would have his Apoſtles ac · 
company and pray with him in that dolorous A. 
gony, in the garden of Gethſemani 3 which, how 
much he defir d, ſufficiently appears by his twice 
going to them to ſee how they performed their 
charge, and by his exprobarion to St. Peter, for 
his negligence and drowſineſs. 

There reſts now onely to ſeek a remedy , 
for a conſcicnee laden with fin : which how 


great 


ment) that the practiſe and execution of this 
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great a torture it is, you may eaſily imagine 
by the expreſſion and apprehenfion the Hea- 
thens had of ir;who were perſwaded that Devils 
or furies ſtood continually with burning tor- 
ches, before the eyes of the wicked, and thar the 
Ghoſts of murdered perſons conrinually haunted 
the murtherers, till they brought them to mad- 
neſs; or ſome miſchei vous end. Now both na- 
ture and experience teaches us, that the beſt 
and onely remedy for a ſoul, charged with a ſe - 
cret grief, is, to reveal it intirely ro ſome faith- 
ful friend, whoſe wiſdom and chariry may relieve 
the afflicted mind wich comfort and aſſiſtance. 
For this end our Saviour Jeſia Chrift inſtituted 
the Sacrament of Penance 5 with the priviledg of 
filence, ſo inviolable,that neither the law of God 
nor man can exact in any caſe the diſcloſing 
this ſecret, what dammage ſoe ver were to fol- 
low on*t. Which let any impartial and under- 
ſtanding perſon conſider; and then judge of 
hat infinite advantage it is to a multitude of 
men, (not rained down from heaven impecca- 
ble, but framed of che dung of the earth, full of 
imperfections and weakneſs )ro have by order of 
law ſome ſele& perſons of learning and diſcreti- 
on ſet, to comfort and direct them. or the amend- 
ment of their lives; on whom they may confi- 
dently relie for Counſel, & ſafely open the truth 
ofcheir caſe,fince they are abſolutely unqueſtion · 
able for what they hear in con „and ex- 
treamly puniſhable, if they reveal the leaſt ſyla · 
ble. He — not hat a friend is worth, who 
knows not how great a benefit this is. 

Nephew. I eafily believe, (and think every in- 
different mind muſt needs be of the ſame judge® 


point 
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point alone would make ſo great a change in the 
peoples behaviour, ( if well perform'd) that 
hence only it would evidently appear that Reli- 
gion to be better where this were admitted, that 
worſe which refuſed ir. But I wonder (Uncle) 
all this while you have ſaid nothing of that fa- 
mous queſtion of communicating under Both 
kinds,which ſo many moderate Proteſtants object 
as a Chiefe'ſtumbling-block that offends them. 

Uncle. That's a point, Nephew, where the af- 

firmarive part belongs to them : And therefore 
they are obliged to ſhew the utility or neceſſity 
of communicating in both kinds. Which if they 
cannot perform, and that we know God gives us 
no laws, but for our good & profit, a diſcreet con- 
ſiderer will eaſily, and may juſtly preſume Al- 
mighty God never commanded it, but left it to 
diſcretion. And for them to bring any evident 
proof of a poſitive pteceptſ ſinte che contrary 
has been practiſed in ſome Churches, and to ſome 
perſons (as children in all ages) Lam confident is 
abſolurely impoſlible. 

Theſe points are ſufficient to ſatisfie any in- 
different inquirer, that it is not out of obſtinacy 
or vain- glory, the Catholike Church mainrains 
her pofitions', and forbids communion to Pro- 
teſtants ; but fore d by great neceſſity, and true 
grounds of Government, without which no com- 
munĩ ty can ſubſrit. For if every ſingle doctrine 
may be thus demonſtrated of no ſmall impor- 
rance to the increaſe of vertue,(as you ſee it may 
by theſe we have diſcourſed) how much more 
does the bulk of all together make a ſchiſm, de- 
ſerving to be lopt from the tree of life ? Bur 
chiefly that headſtrong taking the Bit in the 
teeth, and that unbridled ranging in matters oc 

higheſt 
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higheſt difficulty and conſequence, without any 
refpeR to the power and authority ordained by 
Ieſus Chriſt,or the leaſt reverence either to their 
forefathers, or preſent Government : the ready 
way to'all ſedition, the grand Maxim of all,rebel- 
lion in what community ſoever,cither ſpiritual or 
temporall. 

Nephew, This your laſt inference touches a 
point I have a great defire to hear well diſcuſſed, 
The Popes Authority, which you know our Pro- 
teſtants pretend to be a great inconyenience in 
all political Government. 

Uncle. The old phraſe permits not the Shoo- 
maker to judge above his Laſt: nor am I willing 
to meddle in this point, or determine what is 
convenient or inconvenient of the Popes Au- 
thority, in reſpect of ſecular Governments. For 
being unskilſul in this matter, and diſcourſing 
onely, as you ſee, by common ſenſe, l might per- 
haps offend in venturing beyond my talent, 
which would be imputed ro the eakneſſe of my 
cavſe. Onely,this 1 know, I muſt and will ho- 
nour the Pope as St: Peters ſucceſſor, and Head of 
Chriſts Church on earth. Which Authority, 1 
am ſure, was never inſtituted, nor does it tend, 
of its own nature, to the detriment er prejudice 
of any lawfull Government, of what quality ſo- 

ever. And, if thoſe were preſent,who, perhaps ,as 
ignorant as my ſelf in the Rules of Government, 
object ſo many things againſt this power, I durſt 
undertake to anſwer and fatisfie them all. 

Nephew. Though you will nor pleaſe to meddle 
in this point, yet can you not reſuſe to reach 
me, how to anſwer the ordinary objections a- 
gainſt our Religion: Which if 1 could ſolidly 

perform, I ſhuuld make it clear and evident 4 
hat 
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That good Inſtitutions are not to be given 
over for [mall inconveniences ; That the 
abuſes are to be mended, not the things 
ta en away; and therefore the party 
which broke Communion, is to return to 
the other. 


Nſtruct me then, Uncle, what I ſhall ſay to 
thoſe who caſt in our teeth, that the Catholike 
Clergie's being unmarried, fills the world 
with whoredome and Adultery, That the 
riches of the Clergy deprives Commonwealths of 
che uſe ofa great part of their Countrey,by their 
Immunities, That the Clergies ſtrength is capa- 
ble ſomtimcs to maintain a ſaction even againſt 
the State. Nay that a Religious Order, eſpecially 
ſuch as has great power over its ſubjects, is able 
(a thing not unptactiz d) to bandy and make 
good its part againſt both Church and State, 
with no ſmall damage and danger to both, if nor 
prevented. Theſe points muſt needs avert any 
State, much more a ſchiſmaticall one from our 
Religion, ſince we ſuppoſe them to be neceſſary. 
Vncle. As for the Clergies ſingle liſe,every one 
knows we confeſle *tis not a matter of neceiſitie, 
by the law of Chriſt. Vet that tis moſt fir and 
convenient, I t bink no wiſe head can doubt. For 
of all pleaſures the carnall moſt aſſects ſenſible 
nature, & producesthe violenteſt extremities of 
paſfnon,and conſequentlythe . ſtrongeſt binder of 
our hearts to earthly things, æthe greateſt hinde- 
rer from heavenly and ſpiritual thoughts, chat na · 
ture 
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ture has placed in man. It were needleſs to tell 
you how unfit this ſenſual imploymenr is for 
thoſe, whoſe main life and generalaction ought to 
be exerciz'd in preaching and teaching celeſti- 
al and ſupernatnral doctrines; whoſe principal 
aym, even by their function and profeſſion, is to 
draw us from this clod of earth, and ele vate our 
minds to God and ſpiritual affeftions. From 
wedlock follows the love of wife and children, 
and the neceſſary cares of houſhold ( which the 
Apoſtle (1 Cor. 7.) calls the afflitions or tribu- 
lations of the fleſh : ) And from them the evil 
government of the Church, which either muſt 
be hereditaty, or neglectedʒ the predeceſſorſſtill 
firiving to leave nothing to his ſucce ſſor which 
himſelf can make uſe of, to improve his proviſi- 
on for his children. Laſtly , the very conceit 
of chaſtiry and the ſolitude of an unmarried 
rſon,breeds ſuch an apprehenſion and particu- 

ar regard towards him,that the people are much 

bettet govern'd by ſucha one. Nor is celibate 
the cauſe of thoſe diſorders, truly found in ſome 
places too frequent, but the multiplication of 
Prieſts : which indeed, brings this ſacred Functi- 
on into contempt among the layty, (whoſe Tu- 
tors, Prieſts are, by Chriſt's inſtitution Jand makes 
them eſteem'd as Ervants: And this common 

vndervaluing begets in the Prieſts themſelves a 

low and cheap conceit of their own dignity and 

duty; and ſo become careleſs of their honour 

and carriage. And, toſay truth, confidering 

the difficulty of chaſtity and frailty of humane 

nature, tis not likely whole multitudes, living 

in liberty and perpetual cccaſion: of fallings, 

ſhould obſcrve ſo hard a rule as is expreſſed by 

Nui poteſt capere, capiat, Mat. 19. Wherefore — 

the 
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the Eccleſiaſtical command of chaſtity C which 
you fee is both ornamental and uſeful for 
the Government of the Church) but the multi- 
plication of Prieſts ( eſpecially young and un- 
worthy ones) ought to be taken away, and (0 
the ſcandal would ceaſe. 

Nephew. But I have heard, that multitudes 
of Prieſts are requiſite for the magnificence of the 
Church; for the convenient hearing of Maſs, eſ- 
pecially on holy dayes; and the better admini- 
ſtration of the Sacraments, and helping both of 
living and dead, by the incſtimable Sacrifice of 
the Altar, which cauſes many to take Pricſthood 
meerly out of devotion. 

k Uncle, I have heard many fay fo too, but they 
conſidered not that the neceſſity of government 
and inſtruction is the chief neceſſity of the 
Church? and that the Clergy is made and inſli- 
tuted for this government ( having the admini. 
ſtration of the Sacraments purpoſely reſerved ro 
them, to procure them veneration and authority, 
for the better performance of their Office): not 
oughr any be made Prieſt but for this end, the 
neceſſity of inſtruction and government, And this 
Biſhops ſhould rake care of: not conferring Or- 
ders, but where the Prieſts creaticn is nect ſſaty 
for his flock; and then the would live better 
themſelves, and be more honoured by their ſub- 
jects. This was the practiſe of the Primitive 
Church; till the ambition of Deacons ( who 
had the temporalities of the Church in their 
hands ) made them de ſire honour , and ſo my 
were exalted to Prieſthood. The like ambition 

believe, was the inventor of theſe fair reaſons you 
alledge: for well may ir be magnificence in a 
Prince to have many ſcrvants; but to haye many 

chic 
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heir ene em. And fot Miſs, if the people 
be wen over, few enter; nor is 
the la convenience ſo great ; riſes ſrom the mul - 
a wr! rg Prieſts. And the ſame reaſon may be 
pply'd to the adminiſtration of the Sacrament:z 
Abe the other objection of helping both 
living and debd by the * of the Al- 
tar. Asforthet who deſire this ſacred Chara- 
Ger out of devotion, I think their devorion 
would be more . conformable ro the piety of our 
forefathers, if they did rather ſhun then ſeek ir, 
eſpecially here there are ſo many already that 
both unneceſſarily and vnprofirably wear it. 
And as there cannot be an outward work of 
greater Piety and Charity, then to provide the 
_ fit Inſtructors and Governors , nor Alms 

tter beſtow d, then to procure this effect: ſo 
in my conceir there cannot be an act of greater 
facriledge and impiety, then to order and depute 
unworthy ſubje cts ro this high and ſacred em- 
Reg ent 3 and whoever, out of faction, friend · 

ip, or cureleſneſs, ſnculd commit ſo heynous a 
ciime, are worſe then Adulterers, Murtherers, or 
wheſe fins cty to heaven ſor vengeance. But this 
I ſpeak onely as my cn opinion. 

- Nephew, Though think you have the right, 
vet I believe there ate not 1 any of your mind. 
For, as to cc mmiſſionate a great number of unde» 
ſerving Judges and Governors in a Common- 
wealth, were ro rvine it; ſo to multiply Prieſts, 
not pt oportiorably qualified to their F undion, 
is to hazard the ſpitituall goc d of Chriſtianity; 
and to make an unworthy Parifh Pricſt, is in a 


wanner to damn the whole Pariſh. 


Uncle. For your ſecc nd Ot jectior, o/ an 
E Riches, 
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Kiches, though I am e hoſe ahjvk 

the Clergy, vr. ee e eee 

whom they Kd, uber 1 Tee 
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no ſuch inconvenience in their wealth, ht is es:. 
ſily remedied, For, in all Catholike;counaiies, ; 
there are means found out to diminiſh their ris ; 
ches,and make them contribute x0 the neecdhney 8 
of the State, as fully as,others, ere 
though in an honorable Way, 48, 60 let a 
appoint their own. Col ears: of che S ies 
required at their hands. Beſſdes, the Clergy, 
not making any vow Or ——— of renoun- 
cing cither riches or honor, and bearing 
the greateſt charge and office,in the Commons | 
wealth, it is fitting and, neceſſary they have all 
—— accommodation; requiſite, for the due 
performance of their Function. As; firſh, to be 
out of ſollicitude for convenient maintenance. 
2. To have an <quall converſation with their 
ſubjects. 3. To give example of the true vic of 
riches. And 4. to breed a convenient reſpect 
© f their quality and perſons, in thoſe whom they 
are to govern by their perſwaſions and authority. 
And by theſe Rules it may cafily be meaſured 
when the Clergies riches areexceſhive, - ; 

Yon will ſay, perhaps, the Clergies authority 
cvgh: to be grounded on their Learning, Wil- 
dom, and chiefly their Vertue. Tis true, but 
thoſe they are tp guide having not, for the moſt 
part, eyes to ſee and judge of ſuch internall 
qualities, but generally eſte em oſ the inward man 
by the ourward appearance z it is neceſſary they 
likewiſe have thoſe extetior advantages. For 
yaur third and laſt objection, I could quit my 
ſelf in a word, and tell yon, l intend not to juſti- 
fie the Praſice of any, but onely the Tenets — 

| the 
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the Catholike Church. And if at any time either 
Clerty or Religious ſhould bandy againſt the 
State, it were the fault of the men not of the in · 
ſtitution; in which cafe, God has left means to 
curb and puniſn them: For, the Clergy being 


an eſſentiall and principal part of the Commons» 
wealth, as well as the Nobility or Common, tis 


the ſame caſc for all threes And ſuch an at 
were to be imputed to the weakneſs and corrup- 
tion of mans nature, as well in the Clergy as che 
other two. And thus I hope you are now farif» 
fied in this point, 


Nepbew: Jam er the Clergy, and fee you as to 


have reaſon ; but tor Religious Orders, tis not 
the ſame caſe; ſince neither is there ſuch neceſſte 


ry of them as of theClergy,nor are they — pub= 
lick part of the Commonwealth, but onely pri- 


. 


vat inſtitutions within ir: Beſides, 1 have heard 


dience is eaſily turned into an inſtrument of 
faction. For their ſubjects being bound under 
pain of damnation to obey their Superior in any 
thing not manifeſily ſin, gives the Superior an 
abſolute command over the whole Body. ( ſpes 
cially if it be purely Monarchical,where one go- 
verns all) and conſequently,a. ſtrange and dans 
gerous influence to ſway great multitudes at his 
pleaſure. I heard not long ſince, a wiſe and pe- 
netrating head (formerly imploy'd by our Stare 
in Catholick —. ſay, that Princes ſome 


wiſe and —— men ſay, Religious obe- 
ay 


times were cxtteamly afraid of their powerfull 
combinations; and held it no ſmall policie to 
imploy and engage Religious Orders in their 
intereſts of State: whereas, for the Clergy, they 
fear'd them nor, having no ſuch obligation of 
obedience among them, but onely according 
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to the Canons; nor any dangerous depen of 
fcrraign powers, bur every one for himſelf , and 
theretore unable to do the Cemmonwealth any 
coni derable either ſet vice or prejudice. 


Uncle. Lord | Ceſen, how diſſerent is the truth 


from the ccmmon opinion of the world - Reli - 
gious men are governd either by yows ot Rules 3 
theit vcwes make them religious, their rules 
direct them to live in peace and vertue. Their 
vow of obedience, you ſpeak of, reaches onely 
the. ſpiritual education and pregreſs of their ſub- 
jects ; their rules are for the reſt. If their vows 


71 +Xoricern'd their temporal goxerpment , then 1 


confeſs they were no religious vows, but to be 
ſuſpefied of ſactious combirations , and both 
Church aud State would be jealous of them; bur 
tis nor ſo, and therefore they are le udable ard 
no wayecs prejudicial to Government. And for 
the religiovs man's Rule, (which cnely,and not 
his Vow, birds him to all temporal ſobjection) 
tis of no great importance; nay, ſome of them 
profeſs their Rule obliges nor in Conſcience (as 
the Canon and Civil law do) no not under 2 
venial fin. You ſee then tis far frem Catholike 
Religion to patreniſe any band ing againſt cither 
Church or State; and fo far that every Divine 
will infcerm you, obedience, in ſuch a caſe, 
is damnable both to the commander and obe yer. 
Nay, they will tell — if any teligicus Order 
were come to that height of an bition ( which 
Gcd forbid') as to bend their ay mes and endea- 
vours generally to the prejudice of Church or 
State, lceking to ruine the ancient ard lawſul 
Government of either, ro ſet up their cwn; thar, 
it were a fin to enter into ſuch an Order; and the 
vows of thoſe already profeſſed would not ob- 
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lige them to obedience, nor could ſach an inſti - 
tute be truly eſteem'd a religivus Ordet. And 
now I hope you are fully fatisfied. 

Ocher objections there are befides theſe you prd - 
duce,bur either they pitch upon abuſes inſtead of 
uſes, as theſe do, or aym to take awaythe ſubſtance 
of a thing , becauſe of certain accidenral incoa - 
veniences thit happen, though never. o ſeldom in 


the practiſe of it? As if all iron tooles ſhwald be 


forbidden by reaſon ſometimes they are abus d 
into iaſtruments of great miſchief. Ani though 
Proteſtants ſay, they are not ſo uncharitable ro 
condemn Carholikes (which, according to their 
rule of ch* Errability of all men, and of the liber- 
ty they aſſume to chemſelves, were palpably ah- 
ſucd): yer, in effect, they do, and muſt needs, 
or elſe deſert their pretences ani diſpares with 
us, at the very beginniag. For, if Luther or 
Calvin were urg'd, ls che uſe of reverencing PM 
ctutes, Id olatry or nu ? They maſt of azceicy 
anſw-r yes 5 or beconvinc'd to break from the 
preſcar Church Cwhereot they are yet _ 
without ſuH:icar cauſe. I! they be farther pret- 
ſed, Can you evidently convince *tis [doliarry? 
or may it be probably maintain d cis not? It they 
acknowledge ic undemonſtrable , then rey are 
oppreſſed again: If it be bur peraduenture yet, 
peraduenture no, why do you make a ſchiſiu aud 
diviſion in the Church, aad not ſubmit to rhe 
belief of your Forefarhers and of the preſent u- 
niverſal Chriſtianiry? If they reply, when nei- 
cher part is certain, each may hold nat he 
thinks fit: You ask them again, is this your te- 
ply cettaia ? can you convince it evidently ? of 
is it but onely probable? If onely probable, they 
are ſtill in the (ame ſaare 3 if certain and evident. 
E 3 they 
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they might have ſaid ſo of the firſt propoſition. 
But indeed, it were againſt common ſenſe , and 
too ridiculous for any private brain to under- 
rer 
ation, againſt t ſo many 
ages. And thus you ſee theſe Nevellifls, who 
cannot convince any thing againſt the Arrians, 
Neftorians, Pelagians, Berengarians, and the like, 
(rhough long fince condemned by the Ca- 


tholike Church) think all probable, that a 
company of learned and indiffereat men have 
queſtioned ; nay uſe this for a Maxim; that ſuch 
points maſt neceſſarily be doubred of, as being 
not Within the reach of evident conviction; let 
them bur come to write againſt Catholikes, and 
you ſhall have them prerend whole liſts of de- 
monſtrations, whole pages will not ſaffice ro rec- 
kon up che abſurdicies they imagine follow our 
of ſome one Carholike doctrine; fo fatal and ne- 
ce ſſat y is it, that they contradict themſelves, who 

con tardict the truth of Chriſt and his Church. 
Nephew. Your argument proceeds wel againſt 
the firſt beginners of the breach; but not againſt 
them that now live, who ſeem to be quietly ſer- 
led, and receive their doctrine from their Fa- 
echers. For poſſeſſion, though at firſt unlawful - 
ly gotten, in time prevails; and quarrels at length 
ceaſe, even where Princes are prerenders. If the 
Welch-men ſhould now riſe, with a long Remon. 
france how unjuſtly they were put out of Eng. 
land by the Saxons; The Romans out of France 
by the French ; The Greeks our of Italy by the 
Goths, who would nor laugh at ſuch wither'd and 
obſolete titles? So, hy ſhould Proteſtants (though 
their time be nor ſo long,” nor poſſeſſion fo — 
et) rather yeild to the Church of Rome, t — 
the 
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the Church of Rome to them; unleſs the Church 
of Rome can demonſtrate her poſitions againſt 


the E have not heard any o, 


our learned wrirers (ay ſhe can ? 
Uncle. T it be boch reaſonable in all 


r. and perhaps demonſtrable , that, 


o ficſt parred and made the diviſion, ought in 
hw of good government, to return : and though 
I could pretend, the Church of England, com- 
wy to that which lives in community wich the 


"Romans, is but a ſmal part, and therefore bound 


to yeild to che greater; ( for to affirm, that the 
Proteftants of England live in community wich 
ull other Churches but the Roman, is mauifeſtly 
falſe, fince all other Churches Anathematize di- 
vers of their Tenets, and they the Teners of 
all other Churches, nor is there any rule of 
unity and ed amongſt them) Though! 
wy, [ c541d urge theſe and officer reaſons ro this 
<&t, yet 1.will oneſy propoſe two, 
Ficſt, That rhe Catholike Church c:nnor yeild ro 
Proteſtants, without eſſentially tuiuing her ſelf; 
and therefore no poſſibilit/ of union, uoleſs the 
Proteſtants will bead. For if the Catholike 
Church eſſenrially ſubſiſts on this principle, Thar 
Me has received her dofrine from Jeſus Chrift by word 
of mouth and ſucceſſion from hand to hand, hich can- 
not fail ; ſhould the yeild to che Chuich of Bag. 
land in any point bcliey's upon thar ground, is 
it nor evident ſhe muſt of neceſſi let go her 
hold, and forfake hy ogg prince, whereon 
lac 


relyes all hze fai ig Js it not manlſeſt ſhe 
ma 1 well dan all, as An ane Attic 

holds upon this teauge and motive. Whereas 
Proteſtants huildi ir do&rine and poſiti- 


4 
ons on no ſuch ground , bur onely their owne- 
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(at moſt probable) interpretation of Scri 

which they may change upon bettet 7 — 255 
tion, are in far eaſier terms tp yeild , 

even without prejudice to tele eee 1 
men? : becauſe, 7 Tenets , embrac'- onely apon 
probability, may be chang'd on any good occaſi 

on or new diſcovered motive, without the leaſt 
blemiſh or difparagement. And ſurely What 
Church ſoever thinks not her ſelf unerrab e, confeſ- 
ſes ſhe may be decei v d and therefore ir were te- 
merity for ſuch a Church to hold any, point cer · 
rainly true; And if ſhe hold not any, point, cer - 
rainly true, why ſhould not the very reaſons of 
State and intereſt ſeck to uve them changed 
and ſetled ſecute and infallible? 

The ſecond is, that the Proteſtant is bound by 
the light of reaſon to yeild ro ee com- 
munion, For if nature teach us, that a Proceſtang's 
practiſe ought not contradict his principles 


And that the neceſſity and force of Experience, 


convinces there's no government in a Church 
withour preſcriving ſome Tenets and — 
others; and that tis evident this is contra 
the liberty of opinion, which the Prote ba, 
uts for his firſt and chief Maxim to approve his 
— from the Roman Church : will it not 
clearly follow, that either the Proteſtants muſt 
break with reaſon and nature, b holding li- 
berry in their judgements and underſtandings, 
and obliging ro obedience in their wills and 
ctiſes ʒ or elſe, cloſe me Catholikes in 1 
W of N 
ro wind oruppſ 


ir 1 bay tis 
Canons and con ER 57 5 3 
of politick States, Ale by Soo ion and Love 
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ſcription have at length obtained right you muſt 
remember all theit beginnings and grounds are 
upon humane natute and conſent of men, and 
conſequently by the ame law they were made 
may be alter'd 3 Bur the Church of God wa 
eſtabliſhed by Chriſt and his Miniſters, and 
therefore reaſon tells us, her Inſticurion is to be 
igviolably conſerved, againſt which no preſcrip- 
tion of time can ever prevail. Wherefore ſince 
that Church from which Proteflants parted, 
held then and ſtill maintains, that che Church 
of God is and can be but one in all ages and pla- 
ces, (a poſition ſhe profefles to have received in 
the ſame manner, and on the ſame ground as the 
reſt of her doctrine) Proteſtants muſt of necet- 
ſiry firſt ſhew they are the true Church of Chriſt, 

ore they can plead poſſeſſion or preſcription. 
For if there can be but une Church, no preſcrip · 
tion can make them that one when ar their very 
beginning and ever ſince, another both was and' 
is in more quiet poſſeſſion then they, and pleads 
the ſame title more ſtrongly. 

Nephew, 1 ſee now there remains no other 
queſtion, but whether Proteſtants can convince 
their poſitions or no ?-which | believe would be 
a hard task. Wherefore I thank you heartily 
for this good leſſon: It grows late, | fear 1 de- 
rain you too long from your repoſe. 

Vncle, 2 indeed to conviace and 
demonſtrare their Tenets ; and I know no other 
way they have but Scriprare, which we hold 
not ſufficient to determine controverſies with - 
our Tradition. I have no more to fay at preſent, 
but wiſh you may begin this new year with a 
good anna ev: {end us boch. 
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The Iatroduct ion. 
Section 1. 


Vc LE. How now, Coxen, what makes vou, 
early this morning ? 

Nephew. Sir, I am come to tellyou a ſcruple, I 
had laſt night rormencs me ever ſince; That we 
Catholikes, who bear ſo great reverence and ve - 
neration to the holy Scriptureꝭ receive more of 
it then others, write infinite volumes of com- 
mentarics upon it (as Pauls Church · yard can wit- 
neſs) and are ſo exact to improve our ſelves (1 
mean ſuch as attend to learning) in the know · 
ledge of it; ſhould nevertheleſs, when we come 
to joyne in the main point, the deciſion of con. 
rwoverþer, ſeem to fly off and recur to other 
Judges , though we. all acknovledge it to be 
Chriſts one word and law. And now I have 
told you my — I will leave you to your 
berter imployments, knowing how precious you 
aceon pt your mornings 3 ſhall wait ou you 
for y« ur anſwer another time. 

Vr cle. Stay, Coxen; God forbid I ſhould think 
I co. Id better beſtow my time then to give you 
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acttſaction, in 2 queſtion of ſuch importance; 
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or you imporrune to me, by defiring” the 
knowledge of what is ſo neceſſary for you, 1 
were to blame, if I would nor leave even m 
rere to Affi yon in — 9 — which thoagh 
Tal confeſs ami ſome unwilling to dive 
2 ſee by experience, the one part ſeeks 
aff ag inabe wayes to deſtroy the authority of 
Gods Church, and the other ſeems to leſſen the 
power of Scripture #5 to the deciding of contro- 
yerſies ; ſo that indifferent and unſetſed perſons 
are leſt, as it were who]ly without all meanes of 
finding the truth: However that indiſpeuſable 
thing, nete, will abſolutely excuſe and juſtify 
our auch, Wos Fr be to the quick; For were 
our adverſaries able to reſolye clearly (as they 
ſill promiſe} all points of controverſies by Scri- 
pture, we were worſe then beaſts,if we refuſed 
ther —— Bus, if to ſtand to only Scri- 
pture be but 2 pl. ay to Atheiſm, and ſo 
redute the queſtion to this, Whither we mnſt 
rely on a Church or be Athieſts, ( for we belicve, 
by Scripture alone (leſt without the guard of the 
Church) nothing, or at leaſt, not enough for the 
ſalvation of mankind, can be ſufficiently prov d) 
then every one will ſee, we are forc'd by reaſon 
and religion to make evident ay fas as we can, 


the depending on a Church, and to 
uſe all our power to perſwade and 'cyince ſo im- 
portant a concluſion, 


Tou may remember, Coxen, we ſaid, yeſter- 
night ; that Chriſtian Religion or the Law 
of Feſus Chriſt,cannor be learn d by wit andſtudy 
but by authority, and by receiving it from Him: 
As «lo that he is no true Believer, nor really of 
the community of Chriſtians (whatever hc his 
ma eri - 
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materiall ſai th) who accepts not that Rule and 
means, which ve Chriſt has left and ordain d 
for the receit of his Law : and the ame cenſure 
belongs to him who follows any oghet rule. Now 
this means can be no other, either Scrip- 
zure, or Tradition, or both; it will therefore e- 
videptly follow, that we muſt, be yo Chriſtians, 
ot elle acknowledge Tradition to be this Rulez 
if we can ſhew, that the Scripture has not che 
conditions requiſire for determining controvere 
nes, not was made or left to the Church for 
this end. 10 

Nepbew. The greater the neceſſity of this que- 
tion appears, the gladder am I to have mov d it, 

methinks, I my ſelf might ſee, it js not 

fie to make the Scriprure Judge of controverſies, 
hecauſe we find by experience, after. ſo. man 
diſputations, ſo many s Written. on 
ſides, there is nothing reſolved, nor are we the 
Bearer an end ; and rrainly.Scriprure 
alone will never decide our quarrels, never de- 
termine our diſputes 

Uncle, Well, Coufn, ſince you will haye it ſo, 
eur ficſt queſtion ſhall. be 


SECT: 2. 
Whether. Tradition for Scripture be of 
eqnall force as for points ef Doltrine i 


Nd firſt, tell. me, Do you think the Apoſtles, 
when they went about the world to preach 
Chriſt Jeſus, carried wich them all the books of 
the Old and New Teſtament, either ready tranſ- 
lated jaro the languages of the people whom 
they cendeayoured te convert, or clic cauſed 
them 
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them to be tranllated by the firit Chriſtians ? 

Nephew. I never thought of this queſtion be- 
fore z but 1 fee well enough they could not 
carry all rar For ſome parts certainly 
were not made befote they went to preach; nay 
Lam det Hard where, any of the New 


Teſtamen writren b their diſperſion 
rom ee $0 tha 1] inay chey — 


ted ic to their geighbours, as the work. of ſuch a 
perſon ; and by degrees it grew from one pro- 
vince to another, till it was ſpread over the 
whole Chriſtian world. So that ſome Countries 
had not all the of the New Teſtament 
C t fora long time: Wherefore no won« 
der ſome hare doubted of ſeverall parts thereof, 
being not able to aver, (as not aſſured hy reaſon 
of ſome accident) that ſuch Books were truly 
the works of an Apoſtle or Diſciple 3 which,nor- 
withſtanding, better intelligence being obtai - 
ned, might juſtly be afterwards receiy'd for 
Scripture; And here you may note by the way, 
the Roman Church is to which in reaſon we 
onght to give moſt credit touching the Canon of 
Scripture, For Rome being then (ar leaſt for the 
firſt three hundred years) to the Chriſtian 
world. or rather to all che Chriſtians diſperſed 
in divers parts of the world, as London is to Eng- 
land; And we ſee the collection of remarkable 
paſlages 


=” 
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es in ſeverall Provinces 6f our Nation, is 

ooner and more perſectly made in London, then 
an ay ctr perr of cy Countrey: it midſt "needs 
re Ls Scripture, or 
New Teſtament; wis mort 
Rome, then any e = 
For yah is &© ads ou 


any one ſubftantiall wie 


whole world, to any one rap + Fee new ro e 
ment, which ſoever you think firſt or beſt receiv- 
2 whether of the Two deſdended to Art 
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' Nep. ed dle 5 eee arch 
ther it may be compar d to that ular Pro- 
vince where the Apoſtle himſeff delivered ir, 
both in word & writing,or to the whole Church 
And I confefs,in of the whole Church, 


are dodtrme , which is every where 
hare 


t, muſt have more cerrainty : bur where 

deliver'd, by the fame Apoſtle to 

the fame h, I ſhould think the work of mere 

Authority then the word: For tis eafie to let 

flip a word ſometimes 3 whereas writing requires 
a more ſetled confideration. 

Uncle.1f the queſtion be of @ particular Chur ef 
or Province, 1 doubt it will not be fufficienrro 
give ua firm 'amhoriry, for either one ot the 
other ; unleſs we add more circumſtances then 
are yet declared. The reaſon is, becauſe one Pro. 
vince may have had Religion ſo ruined and de- 
ſtroyed, by the incurfion of infidels ;- that re- 
covering themſelves after a long time, they may 

as well miſtake one Book as one Doctriae, for'a- 
— and ſo this point is not much to our 

purpoſe 
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poſe, Though, even in this caſe, the Doctrine 


taught by Word of mouth has theſe advantages. 

It is deliver d to many the Book to few, or per- 

haps in fome one ſplace. The Doctrine heard 

and underftood by all, the Book known _ 

ro ſuch as can read, nor to all them, bur to 

as apply their care to irs peruſil. The Book be- 

longs not much to the practiſe of the multitude, 

the Doctrine governs their whole lives. The 

Book brought often times, by one man ( as 

ſome Meſſenger, if it be an Epiſtle) or ſent from 

ſome other „wich the e recommends. 
of cn as Tits or I. „to whom it 

was firſt written, and on whoſe Authority, onely, 
the whole verity muſt originally rely. 

Bur to return to Cr caſe. Do you not ſee the 
whole Church truſts ſome one particular perſon, 
at the firſt, on whom ſhe builds her belief, that, 
chis is ſuch an Apoſtles work, chat is Seripture ? 
But, for any material point of doctrine, the re- 
lyes on the Univerfal knowledge of them who 
heard ir preach t in divers parts of the world. So 
that, as I intend not to ſay, the one is certain, 
the other not, (for a particular Churche's autho- 
rity may be certain in ſome circumſtances; ) yet 
I muft nceds affirm, berwixr theſe two certain- 
ties, there's ſuch a difference, as if the one were 
to bring in-verdi# upon the other, ir woud be 
much more forcible and evident to conclude , 
this Book is Scripture, becauſe conformable to 
the doctrine taught and preached , then that this 
doctrine is Apoſtolical , becauſe conformable to 
the Book. For i it be true, the whole Church 

once relyed on fome particular Province, for 
this verity, it can never come to paſs , that the 
certainty of this Book riſe higher then the Au- 


thority 
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thority of that particular Church was at that 
time: And conſequently the ſame compariſon 
which is betwixt the authority of this particu · 
lar Church and ol the — ) may. be made 
berwixt the certainty of this Book's being Scri- 
pure, and of this point of DoRrine's being Ca- 
tholike and Apoſtolike. 

And for the inconvenience you were jealous 
of, ir falls out quite contrary : For, whether we 
conſider the inſpiration and aſſiſtance of the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt, or the induſtry and care of man, you 
(hall alwayes finde the end more regarded then 
the means, and among divers means the moſt 


immediate to the end is ſtill moſt aymed at ; 


wherefore, in our caſe, the end, both of writing 
and ſpeaking, being The delivery of this doctrine 
for the good of the people; no doubr, but, both 
the aſſiſtance of che Holy Ghoſt , and the endea- 
yours of man tends more principally to the de- 
livery of this doctrine, then to other chings that 
came in by chance, in which only there might be 
a ſlip,as you imagine. Since then Tradition con · 
tains not all the words the Apoſtles ſpake, but 
meerly What belengs to Chriſtian. Doctrine, 
(which was principally intended, aud the chiefe 
etrand of the Apoſtles) and that, in the Scri- 
pture, many things are written on occaſion, and 
as it. were 2 bye: 2 both in re- 
17 * of the Aſſiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt, and the 
iligence of man, the certainty will be greater 
of the Doctrine delivered by word of mouth, then 
of the boly writ. Befides, the ſlips you ſpeak of 
are, when things are onely once delivered, or 
; cap without great premeditation ; Wheicas 
is doctrine was often repeated and perpetually 
mculcated, fo that there can be no fear of ſuch 
miſtakes. For 


r — 


ratiog the Apoſtles &Jewiſh chriſtians gave to ir. 
But however, you may perhaps conceive at 


' SECT, 3. 
That Tradition, for Scripture, is mare naiverſal then 
for DoBrine, : Ws 737 

Ephew. Surely Uncle, the Scripture has a 

nore univerſal Tradition then any point of 
Chriſtian doctriae; ac leaſt, diſpured ixt 
us 2 Proteſtancs : _: 1 a 
in. the accepration ipture, an 
fewcr in divers points of doctrine. For rhe 
Churches of the communion are no fuch 
r. part of Chriſtendome , compat d 
to all the reſt. 

Uncle. For the extent of the Churches, I can- 
not certainly tell you the truth 3. becauſe I fear 
many are call'd Chriſtians, who have little, eithet 
in their belief or lives, ta vetiſie that name. But 
you w, in witneſſes, the quality is to be re- 

as well, and more then the quantity: 
So that thoſe Countries, in which Chriſtianity 
1 


is vigorous, hoes — before x greater 
Bxeent of ſuch wheve-lirrle remains more then 
the name · Andi rocomencarer your difficulty, 
ſuppaſe in a ſuite o Law, ont parry ud ſeven 
imate Wi the other & many; und be- 
them, tenty Knighr (of eye ( known 
perjur'd knmves.) would you caſt the cauſe for 
this wicked as 3 * | 
Nephew. By no means; ing the in- 
validates 1 on injurious to 
make 22 of them; and therefore ſhonld 
1174 nt 34 IC 


j | rqusl, 2 
Vet By tho dne regfon, They who enal- 
lenge amore univerſal Tradition for Scriprure , 
then for Doctrin, muſtfirſt be certain there's no 
lawful ion-agdin thoſe Chriſtians , they 
call in for witneſſeszas Arrians, Nefftorians,Eutychi- 
ans and the like. Now the Satholike Church ac- 
counts all thefe-clearly-cafir forteſtimony,as be: 
ing guilry of Hereſie and Schiſm : and therefore 
he chat gives otedit w.rheic words, muſt; by takt- 
ing them for honeſt, rank himſelf their ſelſbw, 
and eonſequenti y diſclaim the Roman Church, as 
wicked and alogether diſabled to atteſt the 
leaſt truth; rom hon nevertheleſs, he receĩ vd 
hat ever he has of Chriſti: © Beſides, the evi- 
dence theſe can give is, only, Har They received 
Seriprure from that Church, which excluded 


more uni verſal. Let us now proceed- 
to conſider, Whether 
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SECT. 4. | 
Whether the Text of Scripture can have remain'd in- 


: 
or . 


Fe. icherto we have onely confer'd the au- 


choriry of Scriprure in ir (elf, with that of 
Tradition; now we will come a litle cloſer,and 
compare it, as we have it, to the Docttine delive- 
red by Tradition. I mean, hitherto, we have diſ- 
comfd atif we had thoſe very Books the Cano- 
nical Writers made with their own hands, But 


now we will examin ( we have but tranſ- 


ſcriprs of them) what authotity theſe Copi 
ought to bear; * — el this guete 

225 N. not but for the end * Rely Jo 
make 4 of controverſies, word, every let- 
— . — ttle muſt be admitted of abſolute and 
uncontrolable cerrainty: And v. I heat, the vulgar 
dition in Latin is commanded to be held among 
us. For I cafily ſee, if in one ſentence may be 
cusrrelled, every one wil incur the ame hazard; 
all being equally deliver'd and equally warran. 
red by reaſon and authority. | 

Vacle. You ſay very well ; for where there's n 
lefs then the ſouls'of the whole world at 
ſee not what advantage can give ſufficient ſecuri 
ty, if there remain any notable incerrainry, Our 
Saviour ſays,What can all the world avail a man, if 
be loſe his own ſoul? So that whete the queſtion is, 
Soul or no ſoul, ſalvation or damnation, — 
leſs then certainty can ſerve to proceed on. 
therſore, no doubt, if the Apoſtles had intended 
to leave their holy writings for the ſole decidery 
of controverſies in Religion; they would have 
provided that infallible copies ſhould be prey 
ſerv'd in the Church,to the end of the world. For 
ſuch care we ſee pti vat men uſe in their bengalns 

an 
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and covenants , making- their Indearares un- 
counrerfcirable, and enrolling them in publick 
Offices, ere they are to remain uncorrupted: 
ſuch care have Commgnwealths to conſerve their 
Records, ſpecially their Lays, keeping the very 
originals or auchentical copies wich great dili- 
gence and tenderneſs. | 
But what need we look into the examples of 
men, ſeeing Almighty God, in his own perſon, 
has given us a patern, commandiag the Deutera- 
nomy to be kept ig the Ark, which: he had ap- 
nred the authentical copy, to Judge betwixt 
im and his pebple, and tfüs wich greateſt 
veneration chat could be imagin d. Now this 
way was impoſſible for the Apoſtles to follow, 
(elſe ſurety they would have caken it, if they 
had incended $ Written law ſhould be our 
Jodge ) by reaſon of the mültitude of Nations 
they were to converſe with, and the many lan- 
uages into which ſuch i boo5k muſt neceſſaril 
tranſlited, and every copy being confin'd ro ſo 
ſmall a circuit, not any one could be conſerv'd 
with ſach ſecuriry and incorruptibilicy, as would 
be requiſite in that caſe, both in teſpect of the 
language, and che murahility of the world, ſubject 


to a-thoaſand gecidenrs, © wherby ſuch books 


might fall int o the hands of thoſe, who would 
not onely neglect them, hut ſeek either wilfully 
to corrupt. ot utterly deſtroy char which was 
to he the Rule and Patern of Chriſtiaa faith. 
For that you ſay is commanded us, you are mi - 
ſtaken,no wiſe man thinking the Vulgar Edition 
fo well corre&ed, that much may not be men · 
ded; but the Church hat ſecut d us, cher's no · 
thing againſt Chriſtian faith or manners contain'd 
in thoſe Books, which have chus long paſt for 
| wot a> „ Scripture, 


— 
2 
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Striptureʒ and are ſo indeed, as to the fubſtance; ' 
and — we are e refuſe Loh 
Te xt in Centrovelſe or Di on: This 
we, ing 0 cnely can do; for the Churches ſe- 
curity riſes out of this, that ſte another 
more primitive and more certain ground of her 
Faith, Tradition ; by which, being Mared what 
the truth is,ſhe can confidently pronounce, that 
In this Bock there is nothing ctHitrity or pre- 
judicial therevnto j which no ptoſeſſiom bat re. 
lies —— Scripture, can ptclend; betapſt they 
muſt firſt be aſſured of the Text, beſote they 
can judge of the Doctrine; wherefore if the 
Text it ſelſ need a judge. ii the queſtion be made 
and cloſely followed; whethęt this be the true 
Text of no, they muſt needs be at their wits 
end, according io the weſt plain Ind evident 
Principles of Reaſon. Let us then examine 

what ambigvuiry falls on the Text it felf, by the 
ſ{ucceſſion- of b many Ages, through which it 
has paſt to come down to out hands. 

There are three ways chiefly whereby the Text 
may have been corrupted. Fitft, on ſer purpoſe, 
of which the Fathers accuſe the Heteticks of 
their times, and of which the Jews alſo are more 
then ſuſpected. And though this kind extends 
not to any great number of corruptions, yet 
they tone to be inevitable, when ame ng fo man 
copies none can diſcern which have been abus d, 
which not: and, as it is but in few points or 
places, ſo it is in ſrch as are pickt out & choſen 
by the corruprer him If, her ce they never fail 
to be im portant and material. Seccndly, by the 
negligence of ſervants who tranſcrib'd the books 
ſome being mercenary, that made copies to ſell, 
others witleſe, who, deſirous to have the Bible, 

cut 
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rineſſe, and even lametimes too wari- 
neſ: — ar to ler faults eleape from our pen 
a which laſi become the more da 
14 by ho copies ſecm more exa 
e hear down even the 
9 Forman may have 


been ka nr 2 to cor- 
Ln thre 55 underftanding 3 and having 


in 2 one will ven- 
rure dec to theſe, before 


Prin ng Began, that trig ſo frequent, 
1 ay ey as divers; Who, meetin 
wit a place they cquld nor make ſenſe of, a 
ſpying a little change, would teconcile it, eaſily 
vent ut d ſuch a ſmal daſh, not knowing perhaps, 
where to finde a better copy then their one. 
The Hebrew and Greek Teſſament have been ve- 
ry. ſubjeR& to the firſt, ſort of theſe corruptions 3 
former being deliverrd to us by the — 
ſed encmjes of Chriſt (who as it is reported ) in 
the greateſt heat of their hatred to Chriſtiani- 
ty, fate at Tiberias to detetmine all the vowels of 
the Old Scripturez which every Hebritian knows 
what power it gave them to change the whole 
text, eſpecially being Jews and publikely accu- 
ſed of forgery in that kind : The Grecian Bible, 
whilſt the condemned Hereticks held great 
power in thoſe parts, ( as is known they did for 
ſc n ages )was in Ifrrie leſs danger, They being al- 
ſo taxed with the like falfifying impiety. Bur, the 
others two wayes of corruptions are cemmon 15 
a 


| 55 a eee en. 
ert , 
al 3 | 
X in Jaur 7 hat es ſo man 
eay, conti Nan in — elf and 
11 
en 
a ET FO. 3 of Wriceriand 
* 3 — nn 
Abe. That paſſes, Sit my under ſtanding; 
— for if 1 mould ealcvlare Yo many copies to 
ng have been made, * and then — whar errors 
may have hapnedſ in every one, the number 
dE Sould excced the' 3 LI 
— . book of two 
— ſe (which i very 
4 — * in . ll 10 
— 56. Hines te a column; and 89 ro 
* ine, ſo there will be lu one Soon 335; Words; 
„ | and farther, muy we not well reckon as * 
* | fauks eſe in every copy, (Cone with 
4 angther- ) ' as there are iu 1 column 
3 | whictvadwittes, ybu wilt Made the number of : 
" | ervouts; in all che topies madt fince-the'Apoſiles - 


—— 2 * 


time, amount to 1. or 18. mei as many at there 
are words in the Bible z and fo by this accem ty 
it would be 15. or 76. to ole, of any partic 


me thinks is too davigetbus'to'be poſſible. 
Uncle, I do not conceive you have taken your 
pr tions too Walt: . * if you look into the 
moſt part, even of printed books, of fo great vo- 
lumn as the Bible, and reveiw then well yo will 
generally find a whole column of Errata in every 
one; yet printing is doue, with more eaſe to the 
hand, and leſs toll to the brain, and has ordina- 
rily 


place, that it = nor the trbe Text; Which 


2 REI "SY 2 * 


Theſeedvd Diatofme:" \ \ 
_ ot three correftivne® before it 
EET 


22 been the 5 di- 
ve of =p : otherwiſe, truly, your calcu - 


— aig pt Mn proves, ae we. Ne at 


we meet with ong erve — it i 

the fike , with pr portion, in e 

ay, with tion z ſor, to c ci 

the: 9 Cicero, Demoſibenes and others, 

is not re le; becavſe there were ſew. co- 

pies made of. their works, one ly for ſome cui. 

9 are wherens, the Bible concern'd | 
2 gran Ty that ſew would be withpyr, 

im 


tin ; And yet] debt not 
but. j cu teme — ince you Wete 6 Student, 
wher variety of Texts ond pretences of corrup- | 
tions you ſound amongſt the. Grjticks and Ce me + 
mentators, even of .thole prophare Authors. To 
this your calculation I vill add another :, Sup - 
many ke Comes extant as the —— 5 
= 8 „end as, möcht varie; 
thoſe w have por been examined, a5 1B x — 
which have: And. ſarther, that Sixtus Nis tus, 
for ſetting out his Bible , caus'd onely an hun- 
dred to be examin din whoſe Editjon tis known 
the correct ions amount to tu thouſand; Do 
ycu not ſee, that the cemrutation, made of the 
various leci ions of all toe copies, would wake 
twenty for every column? Ner nue lj can we 
imegine there have been fo ſew, cither Latin or 
Greck ccpies ; whence, whereas, by this recko- 
ning, we onely «ftcem them £coo, ſuppoſe cach 
lang vage has had at leafl an hun die d the ho, 
whic 
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which is nor improbable in fo many ages, and ſo 
great extent of Readers; then, if you add thee 
which are not extant (whereof none in parti. 
cular can be rejected.) they make the cafe ſtill 
more ambiguous z becauſe they give occaſion and 

er, out of ſuch or ſuch a probability, rv con, 
jecture a truth, and out of conjectural proof, 
to believe it. For, as we all confeſs, whatever 
is certainly known to be Sctiptute, ought not to 
be rouch'r ; fo whar ever may be doubred, he 
ther it be Scriprure, obliges to no ſuch reſpect. 
Wherefore, it reaſon conclude and tell us, In all 
likely hood, there has been twenty ſeveral rea. 
Inge in every particular column; th — 
two or three onely are extant, the reſt probably 
known to have been, yet ſo as there is no certain 
{gn which or where they were : now, comes 
one and preſſes a text in this or that column, 
which his opponent thinks contrary to other 
—_— may he not then juſtly ſay, Sim I mi- 
uſt this place to be corrupted ? Or can his Ad - 
verſary prudently urge it on, as an aſſured Text? 
or aver for. certain that this is none of the 19 
unknown varie lecbiones? Surely abſtracting from 
all warrant and command of the Church, and 
ſtanding 22 to preciſe reaſon, he can never 
maintain his aſſertion; So that where nothing 
bur Scripture is admitted as } | controyer - 
lies would be ended with a Men l⁰,⅛ ' 
Nephew, I expetied you would have ſhewn 
me huw hard it is to agree about the true ſenſe 
of the words of Scripture : but now | perceive 
there is as much difficulty ro know whither we 
have the true Text or no. Which, if it were we l 
concei vd and underſtood by our deyour and 
pure Ciry-wives, who * 0're their Bibles © 


nimblly 
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nimbly and viewirhe text ſo when che 
teacher cites ir; I behove it would much cool 
the zeal of rheir — ſoch ſhould 
come over their flomacks., - — ; Theſe 
— — are not the Holy Scripture. 
But to this Uncle) may'you not add, ' 
Scr. 6. * 
What incertitude the multiplicity of Trauſ- 
lations bas occaſioned in Scripture, 
cle. No doubt bur many difhculties ſpring 
Use the variety of tranllations : Forfirſt, 
wehaye wo ſuſhcient argument of any in- 
fallibiliry. in che Tranſlators ; ho not of the Sep- 
tuagint chemſelvet, which Proteſtants will eaſily 
grant I know there's a ſtory, how the Sepruagint, 
bring ſeparated one from another, their tranſla- 
tion happened tho ſame, werd for word : Which 
were it certain, ſhould account their Bible oſ as 
great aut hori ty ay rhe Original Text it (elf; But 
we tee oven its the Apoſtles times ſome ſaught to 
mengixheir jncerpreration 3 as Theodorion and 
A iht, whoſe tranſlatiom were, nevertheleia, 
accepted by the Church, and conſers d and 
efteem'd-> So there is no probability, that the 
Apoſtles md Church of their times he{d the 
Septua iat. 4rimflgtion iro be ſpecially , from the 
holy Ghoſt. Nor do ir that —— 
ties) ſome times in their hes or gs 
quoted this tranſition 5 ſinde they muſt either 
rake it, or none, when they wrote to thoſe, 
whoſe language being Greek, would have 
thought tem to have mi ſtaben the text, if th 
had — according to the Rebtew, Whieh 
ahh in 


from the Grerk Nor tan We ter- 
tainly 


Ty, 
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chinly tell ic was always the Apoſtle that uſed it. 
& not J who, writing in Greck, and 
to Greciant, was eblig'd to put down the Greek 
words, what tranſlation ſoe ver the Apoſtle had 
followed, being both to rhe lame 1 

The next point we confider is, that never any 


began anew in the ſame language, but 
for ſome miſſike in the former, Bbe ihe rhoug t 
# new tranflation neceſſary, it cleatty' imp 
he conceiv d the former Tranſlator had, in many 
important points, miſs'd and altered the minde 
of the Author: Nor is it poflible à book of ſo 
* d ceaſe to be rranfared, 
till there be ſome ini bition to the contta Or 
chat dhe words ef H Tranflargr ſhould arrive ac 
fuch exact nes as tobe taken for the words of the 
Author: It being contrarywiſe, the law of a good 
Tranſlator, not to render word for word with 
the very original, but to 7 the ſenſe in the 
beſt manner he can. For, no two langua - 
ges jump cqually in their fignificationg; it is im · 
le every werd of the one ſhould ſully and 
preciſely correſpond to every word of the other: 
much leſs their phraſes be punctually the ſame; 
fo that unayvidably there muſt be a great vari- 
ance in particulars, though the ſenſe and mean. 
ing, as to their ſubſtance in general,agree. When 
bu have conferd any one chapter of two ttan- 
in the ſame language, and found not any 
one ſentence fo edi anfwer the other, chat 
ſcanning rigorouſly the variety of their words, 
there may not fome different ſeyſe be gathered 
out of them; You will certainly conclude it an 


impoſſidle undertaking lag fully and beyond 


all I, the fame n feyerall words. 
bod truly, 1 * one will idmit ar leaſt, 
2 25 
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as much diverfiry betwixt the Origisal and, 
Tlanſlation, as bei wixt two Tranſlations: theſe 
agreciug in the ſame tongue, thoſe not, and yet 
having all the other reaſons of Ae der I am 
confident,if we ſhould take 20 of the beit Scho- 
yy in a ſchool, & 15 them an egi to tranſ 
ge, eithet our of Latin into Evgliſh, or Ex 
liſh into Lacinz their tranſlations _ Aw. 
in many paſſages, that divers ſenſes might caſily 
he collected our of them: judge then, when 
wits are ſet contentiouſly ro diſcuſs every poſſi- 
ble variety, 3 e — — 
any two may, on fo p grou iſagree, 
though both acknowledge the Author. 

Another conſiderable citcumſtance is, that A- 
mong all ancient Tranſlations, none can be re- 
je ted, becauſe it may ſtill be . that the 
reaſon of this difference proceeds from a various 
Copie, our of which they were tranſlared : and 
not being able to diſprove the copy, we can nei - 
ther juſtly nor certainly diſallo / the Tranſlati- 
on having nothing to ſuſtain (ach teſuſall but 
impe tſect conjectures. And, if we come to calcu- 
latc, wt may very well ſuppoſe there are now at 
feaſt n Tranſlations made into ſeverall 
languages 3 J might put more, for there bave 
been perhaps two kundred in the Latig tongue 
Along, Ly reaſon of the vaſtneſs of the Roman 
Expire ſot fo many aud the great eſteem of 
ip pretious a book making every one de ſirous to- 
have an exa Text 3 none being as yer acknow- 
ledged for ſuch, nor any prohibition of new 
Tianſlations. Which variety of Latin Editions 
the Proteſlants themſelves conſeſs. and fay, very 
— all periſhed aſter St. Hieromes corre- 
dien of ible , wl;ofe complaints of the dh 

verſitie 
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verſity of Texts all the world knows : and in- 
deed the confafion and inconveniences fpring- 
ing from ſuch multiplicity , cauſed them all to 
be neglected, though ſome believe our Valg ta 
Editio has always been conſerved. 

However we my go on wich oor ſappoſicion, & 
add. that of choſe twenty Tranſlations now ex- 
tant, every one is equalſ to any other. Let th: 
a ſentence be pr d, whoſe nature and qut- 
liry is to decide a conttoverſie ; but with thi; 
condition ( which ordinarily happens,) that it 
depend on the propriety of ſome word, or rhe 
Emphaſis of ſome manner” of (peaking: Cm. 
any reaſonable perfor perfuxde himiclf thar all 
theſe Tranthtions wil conſpire & petfectiy agree 
in ſo nice a point? Three of 4 perad venture may, 
bur for 20 ic is abſolately impoſſible. Now if auy 
one of theſe rranflations be ſubſtantial y different. 
all the ' reſt cannot with cercainry or cvideace 
n 

rent COPY , which, perhaps, agreed 
more then have ſurviv'd aud Ee delbendes to 

— — we _ _ return to out former nn 

iquet, Hence it follows, that, alth a Tram- 
flacion in the whole ball / be — the lame 
book with the original, meraphyficilly and 
rigorouſly there is great diverfity , and at leaſt 
ſuch, as in out caſe of « litigious and conten- 
tions way of diſputing, makes all Tranſlarions 
of the the Scriprure urterly unfir to deternin 
controverſies. : 

Neph. Your diſcourſe not onely makes me 
credic what I have heard reported Sc. Auguſtine 
ſhould ſiy, that be would not believe Scripture. un- 
ſeſt the hurther authority may d him thercuntoʒ but 
creates in me a ſerupbe, that your argument tends 
F 3 too 
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too much to the diſabling and . weakniag of 
Scripture, ſo happily planted in the Church, 
fo juſtly raiſed to this ſuperemigent authority, 
certainly very uſefull to many ends of Religion, 
though not for the. deciſion of conttoverſies 3 
and therſore I ſeat you wil overſhoot the mark, 
aud in ſeeking to deſtrey one error, be in dan- 
ger of falling into a worſe. I am ſure, ſhould you 
preach this Doctrine at Sr. Antholins, the people 
would, ſtone you with their brazen- corner d 
Dibles. ch perad venture, if they lay all their 
heads together, they could not give you 4a ſuffr 
cient anſwer. However, thus much I. learn, 
That they have no reaſon.co object againſt us 
our truſting the Church and Paſtors. for the 
ſenſe and explication of, che Scripture, when 
themſelves muſt needs depend on a dozen of 
rweury Miniſters(if there pers fs many pig 


in theic Tranſlation) fox che very Let, ir, ſe 
whoſe cit neva? le or; wils, might be 


ee eee Maxim; ſe that 
werely on the whole urch; they, poor abus d 
people, onlwhat neither think infallible, aor 
certain, nor probable, but as far as theypleaſc. 

Uucle. I will find a time to ſatisfie your fears 
of my diminiſhing the Scripcures authority ; aud 
ſhew you how all I haye ſaid fixes no prejudice 
on the lawfull and intended uſe —_ and if 
1 chance to forget, pray put me in mind hefore 
we part. For the preſent I will propoſe you 
another difficulty, 


S1 0 . 7. 


Whether the very rehcarfing of another: 
words,beget not 4 variety and — 
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Nd let us ſuppoſe the original Writer him. 
Aan. the tranſlation z Avif our Sa- 
viour having ſpoken in Hebrew or Syriack, 
the - Evangeliſt” infpic'd by the Hoby Ghoſt, 
be to expreſs his wards in Greek or Lain, rhe 
exception we make being grounded in che very 
nature of divers languages,aad therfore unayoy- 
dable by any Art or induſtry ; will ir not clearly 
follow, that even the original copy, titten By 
the Evangeliſts own hand, contains nor, ingigor, 
the true and ſelf. Ggnificant words of our Saviour, 
but rather a Comment of Paraphraſ®s explitarpg 
and dekveting the ſenſe thetebſl. Nay, let him 
have written in the fame language; and pinaof- 
ly fer down every ſyllable; yet they that te 
converſant in noting the changes or meammMs 
in words, will telt you, che ſevefall accenrs lu 
pronouncing them, the turning the ſpeakers hedd 
or bod y inis or that way, the alluſion to fore 
rſon, or pretedent d und a hundred 
Deen citc umſtances may ſo alter the ſcoſe of the 
words, that they wil ſeem quire different iu 
writing, from what they were in ſpeaking. 
Whence you may collect how negligently and 
inconfideratly we. uſe to preſs Texts as the pro- 
per & identical! words of our Savioùr g fading 
them tegiſtred in the Goſpel:which,in rigor;are 
but an imperſect expreſſion, or equi vocal parz- 
phraſe what He deliver'd ʒ che weakneſs of mans 
ſpeech bearing no greater exactnes. And ſurely all 
expcrienc'd men, but eſpecially diſputative Scho- 
lars (who every day find ways to ex plicate the 
laineſt es of an Author in a quite difference 
nſe) wilt tell you, that to ſeek vnanſwerably to 
convince a trutꝶ out of bare and dead words, 15 
to put your ſelf Into a _ and dark wy, 
r 4<- 2 
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and to promiſe a laſting and ſtcady faith on ſo 
uncertain principles, were as un le an 
engagement, as to fix the Camelions colours in 
the current of the water. Now, Con, having 
ſofficiently told yau my mind concerning the 
Text ir ſelf ; let us go farther, and look into 


SECT. vIII. 
T he incertainty cauſed by equivocation, un- 
avoidably incident to all writings. 
AN to proceed more clearly, we will ſuppoſe 
for the preſcnr, there is he rs — 
copy of Scripture, ritten in one language, 
abſicatiing fo from all varieties of Texts, by 
tranflations, errors, or any ſuch accident; and 
meerly conſidering what of neceſſi y follows 
from this, that che Scriptare is 4 Book written in 
words of men : and whether in this ſuppoſition, 
there can be any decifive and 1 leaſe, 
evidently and certainly, — out of it, Tell 
me then, Ceuſin, is it an eaſie matter to decide con» 
troverſies by words ? 

Nephew. | kaow words are but fignes of what 
is in our ſec and ordain d to that end 
by the will of man; and ſo divers men fignify- 
ing their minds by divers figns, come ro make 
divers languages. And that though we ordinarily 
hang up a Bulh to ſigaiſie there's Wine to be 
fold; yet in another countrey perhaps ſome o- 
ther ſign may ſay , This is « Tavern, and a Buſh 
have a quite different ſenſe : And thus in two 
languages may one word have ſeverall mea- 
ni and ſeverall words the fame. And if 
thele ewo Nations happen to joyn in one, or 
have much commerce together, by uſe * 

om, 


* 
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ſtom, this word may come to beat / tuo fignih- 
cations, even in the ſame language, and ſo breed 
an ambiguity what ſenſe is to be taken; which I 
conceive is called Equavocation. Since then there 
is no other ground ſor either of theſe ſiguiſicati- 
ons but Mans will, whoſe inward thoughts. ace 
eafily diſguiz'd, 1 ſee not how the truth can be 
certainly known. 1 

Uncle. You ſay well; for, the interpretation 
of words, depending thus ahſolutly on the in- 
conſtant will of man, and on cuſtom, ſuhject to 
continuall change, muſt neceſlyily be very mu- 
table and incettain - Now thele ſigniticarions 
acditrarily impos d on the ſame word , happen 
to be equiyocall, either by chauce, as you have 
already declared (which indeed reaches not to 
many words, but is caſual, as the cauſe of ic is) 
or on ſer purpoſe, and that ſometimes for want 
of words, ſometimes by de ſire of glegance and 
Yariety in our expteſſions. And this belongs to 
almoſt all che words we have; for there is ſcarce 
any but may be ſo uſed : and ,if ie may be, it i % 
one time or other. The ſeverall wayes of in- 
tetpreting words are, in Logick ſaid (by 
thoſe who reckon feweſt ) to be eight: for 
ſome make no end of multiplying the ſorts of 
them, and under the name of Equivocation, cx 
Analogy, much conſound all Scholaſticall Lear- 
Ing. | 

As for the cuſtom and uſe of words, the varie- 
ty of times, and qualities of perſons, are very 
conſiderable : For, in (everall ages rhe (elf ſame 
word may have ſevetal ſenſes; whence it is, that 
thoſe write. of | Eloquence, give words 
their periods of birth, and death: And yer ſar 
grenies is the difference F the ph es tf 
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the Court, Univerſity; or grear Gities, and the 
you of remoter parts and villages.” - — 9 

| find that n langusges in general arc the in» 
ſtitution of a multitude of men, fo almoſt every 
one is Maſter, and, ay it were, founder of ſome 


ricular expreffions not common to others: 
Thereby fore deetire rhemlelves mote exactly ; 
and plainly , others more confaſedly and um- 


biguouſly : inſomech that Criticks curious in 


ancient Writings, will attribute or derogate 
certain Works ſrom Authors, on this onely 
ground. And 3 — —— Writing 
as the Scriptufe'is, many ambiguities may 
grow from all theſe Principles ? Or rather, what 
certainty eun be had out of ſuch mulripliciry of 
incertitudes? But I had almoſt forgotten to ask 
our opinion, Whether tis poſſible a Language 
ould be entirely conſerved in written Books, 
which ſtill —_ — — 2 ns 

Nephew: Why not i sen ? 
ſor then all the words of that language may be 
found in them, in ul their ſenſes; and ſo I think 
the language cannot periſh. 

Uncle. Your anſwer is partly true, bat not 
ſufficient ; you being to conſider whether ſo ma - 
ny Books of one language may have been con. 
ler ved: For, if che Country be of afmal extent, 
few will be written in that tongue, and if it be 
a language diſperſed through} many Nations, is 
will have its proper Dialects for e Pro- 
vince. So that, booksbeing written for the ſub. 
jets, and not for the words, ( as Dictionaries 
and phraſe-books are )' onely ſo much of the 
knguage will te conferv'd, av is neęteſſury for 
the underſtandiug of thoſe bookes, which by 
tas ſe li. excellence gaimeſteem, and by theit 
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credit . continuance, Wherefore, neither all 
books that are written, nor, ( if we judge by 
theſe of our time) any norable part will deſcend 
ro poſterity z nor if they ſhould, will KT whole 
language be contained in them? and if part of 
the lang uage be loſt ; of neceflity the conſerv d 
part maſt be ĩmperſect, by the miſtake of fuck 
words as are rarely found, and onely gueſt ar by 
the reſt, which make up the ſenſe with them. 
And all theſe ambiguities lye purely in the bare 
words, nor yet placed in contirutiion. | 
Nephew. You forger Unele, the diſtinction of 
caſes/numbers , moods, — — perſbns in 


every 
the prevention of Eyquivocation.” + 39 
Uncle, True z they are made to take away- 
equivocation ; but, you ſhall finde ſomerimes 
the want, ſometimes the confuſed or unexact uſe, 
bur moſt ofall their excefſive abundance (which - 
makes che abuſe more frequent') incangles che 
ſenſe in ſtrange and unexr ambiguiries. 
As for the languages wherein the Scripture was 
imitively written, every one has its patricu- 
r difficulty. The Hebrew obſerves cighr 
moody wholly different from any, of eithet 
Greek or Latin eich of them varying the ſenſe in 
that tongue, us much” as he aftive'and paſſive 
voice in theo: The Greeks have ſeven renſes,all 
of ſeveral ſignifications 5 and of numbers, gen- 
ders,perſons, three a peece. The Latin ſiwicaſes ; 
whence continually ariſe new occafions of E- 
qui vocation almoſt in every ſylhible; and conſe- 
quentlygreat obſcuri ty and doubtfehnefd-muſt at · 
tend any ſenſe rely ing on bare words: And yer 
for brevity iake, l have omitted half of hut tte 
matter gives me ſcope today: the Sofiprere* be- 
P ing 4 
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ſome have more variety, then any I 
expreſs d. 
ye X 
_ conſtruction, you may firſt conceive, the 
very pointing and accenting of words begets 
many doubts and Equivocations; a divers comme 
or.virgule turning ſomerimes, the ſenſe quite ano- 
therway.Secondly,that word which is conſtrued 
with another to clear its fignification , is ſome- 
times it ſelf of equal ambiguiry. - Thirdly, in 
the ſame line, it may happen the ſame word re- 
peated will have divers ſenſes : concerning 
which criticiſms and nicetyes your Grammer 
and Oratory Maſters , write whole volumns of 
Aud above all, there is an equi voca- 
tion in the moſt yulgar and familiar expreſſions, 
rifing from a kinde of cuſtome depending on 
ticular times and places: which the compi- 
of the civil law thought of ſo —— 
tance, that they judg d it neceſlary to ©a 
ſpecial book de uſu & interpretations verberum ; 
end that for the commoneſt words then in uſe. 
Theſe reaſons, unavoidable in any language, by 
humane induſtry, are more then ſufficient to e · 
Qabliſh our great Concluſion, that, Tis impoſſible 
2 demonſtrate any thing out of bare dead 
wards ; and therefore, who undertakes ſuch 2 
rask,confiders not what he attempts. 
. Ii all this be true you tell me, I 
1 with what face any 2222 to con- 
nge points of Controverſies, fo clearly out of 
Set iptute ; for ſurely, they muſt either be proud 
ignorant donces, not underftanding is 
propf and what not ; crelſe prevaricating miſ- 
— —— whats theig hearts believe 
not, 


preſumirg our learned men upable ar 
: unwilling 


being originally writren in more languages, of 
which 
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— to diſcover the folly of their enter. 


— Your blood is too hot, Nepbew : burif 
you (aid, only, ſuch as promiſe themſeres victo 
ry, with ſo much conſ dence, in this eaſe, are caſh 
and unadviſed, I ſhould think you wrong d them 
nat. For the truth is, there's none but are ſo, iu 
is joys'd co ome lire apparenee which che fr 
is joyn d to ittle apparence, e 
ſighe of the Text affords ; preſently a great im · 
preſſion is made. Tis true in ſo give and impor- 
— boon entree ee ſtayd ; but 

he whoſe — acquirs him from al raſhnefs 
— j even in matters 

— — let him caſt the firſt ſtone, for 
leave them to themſelves, and lead you 
— = we are not yet at an end, but farther 


SECT, 9. 


That there riſes an incertainty, out of thy, 
That the Scriptare was written in 
tong nes now ceaſed. 


Hon — = $ in which the ho- 

y Sripeues were pen pen'd, do, of rheir oe 
1 breed great —— in the Text buc 
alſo, that they are now extindt: the knowledge 
of them being not common and univerſal,but te- 
ſtrained to ſome particular Students, and among 
them, in many paſages « very much controver- 
ted. And, of t iſputes among our famous 
linguiſts, none can — norante ; the number of 
——— — 1 the 2 of theit 
men firing (0 lufßcient a — ack 
— wil tell you, chat an exat mm — 
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knowledge in this matter of Criticiſm is a neceſ- 
ſary quality for all choſe, who profeſs the ſtudy 
now, cn whe Sighe grenade chey prevent, 
ows, on proceed, 
what weak gueſſes arc their; ts, how 
full of quarrels and miſtakes; ſa that a wiſe and 
judicious cye ſees nothing but variety of dif- 
putes upon meer conjecturaul probabilities. And 
neverthelefs,- youthall have them cry out, run 
10 the fountain, — — bead, wok, into the 
there weakeſt, ſa - Eg 
'ters are are arguments. 

I could tell you alſo, It Smetimes happens 
that, ſuch as age jmployed in the Tranflations 
of theie ambi Originals, let paſs certain 
places in their Tranſhtions(which | could cite 
againſt their one judgement, ro comply wi 
the will of their patrons, and higher powers, 
whom they dare. not teſiſt. But indeed, their 
principles in theniſelyes, are ſo incertain , that 
the beſt and wiſeſt of them will confeſs they 

have been often miſtaken ; and not ſlick ro 
change their mindes ſometimes, even in ſuch 
points where they thought they had the great · 
eſt evidence their art could afford, What think 
you then —. Coxen,) would become of Chri ſti 
an faĩth, if ir were onely to relye on ſuch a weak 
f ion? Let all theſe diſſiculties inevitably 
follow, if the moſt ſubſtantial points of Chriſti- 
an Religion muſt have their nay warrant and 
anderes fil ah g by places of Serb 
contr $ y Scri- 
pure, and never concluded by a definitive ſen - 
rence, Were it not too tedious; 4 would let 
you ſee the ambiguity of divers particular lan- 
guages, whetein ſcycral parts of the Sei ipture 
| 4c 
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aid to have beeg origin bur 
pd pet my apc 
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t incert follows from th e 

and Creek. tongues z Weherpiy 5% 
tare Was writtem, 2 1 


[rſt therefore, the Hebrew has two proptie 
ties v confiderable : one, charicls choughe 
to be the in the world j che 
— — t. For the firſt, it 

chiefly in the writing of the words, 
and the ſcarcity of books. 1n writing, all the 
yowels are not expreſſed in the Ori - 
ginal copies z but one ly conſerv d by memory, 
and to memory we muſt cruſt for them. I cen · 
feſs they are, now, expreſs d by points; in which 
there art great and frequent miſtakes | their 
Rules ago =. j incerrain-, and fo mach the 
more in that both rhe rules and the practiſe of 
them varie according to the diverfity of the 
countries where the ſewes were diſperſed. The 
reaſon of their writing without points, I con- 
ccive was, becauſe their vowels, being, at firſt, 


but five, by making long and ſhort, grew to be 
morez 1 ſo, 2 of them to ſtand 
onely for the Conſanant uſe of ſome Vowels, or 
elſe to have no found, Bur, whatever the vrigin. 
was, the effe& maſt neceſſarily be a great obſcu. 
ricy and doubrfalneſs in the language ; the 
Voweh, though fewer, yer, in uſe, approaching 
very near the number of the Conſonants. Be- 
fades,rhe words arc al of one of two ſyllables,and 

com 


iis g Dig. 
oonſequently very like one another; which i 
alſo increaſe! by the nearncfs of diverſe their 
letters. So that, both their Pronunciation and 
writing, being cafily miſtakable, brings a great 


iforder and. he language. 
2 
"have of ns d- ons which 
not being of a ſufficient number, make: che con. 
ſtruction many times equivocal. 
For the ſcarcity ot Books , you may well be · 
lieve it. ii you but knaw that the legitimate He- 
. brew is wholly contained in the old Scripruce , 
whereof ſame parts were not written in Y 
and, if you aw cheir Bible, in a letter bigger then 
our lirtle Latin chataſter, you would fay it is a 
very ſmall volumn. Whatever is written in He- 
brew. heſides, is not warrantable to explicate the 
Text: the Rabbins aſlecling many diverfities, as 
well in words and ſtile, as, in writing. Nay per» 
haps, | might add, that the characters chemielves 
have been wholly changed ſince the beginning, 
and that it is credibly reported, they were once 
loft, and reſtored only by the memory of Ejdras. 
Thus have we the leaſt aſſurance of this lan- 
guage that, almoſt can be of any, not entirely 
2 of che Hebrew's El 
or riety of r rew's E ce, 
ie conſiſts Sieny in Figures, — and 
Number. Figures or Schems are the higheſt 
pact of proper Rhetorick ; becauſe they contain 
the greateſt force 24 fy ders To — 
to our Appetite: and, de tightly apply d, 
catry away the Audi tor, evey againſt hs will, to 
a ſtrong and ſuddain a&ion. Theſe, although the 
Prophets uſe them more petiectly. chen ever any 
Pger or Otator, yet they cauſe not much obſcu- 
city; 
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rity 4 anleſſe when they are fer down b of 
Dix ue: which e ry 
intended in Scripture, is very hard to diſcern. 
However they are a convincing proof, that who 
uſes them much, meant not his writings 
ſhould be Dogmarical and decifrve. Tranſlati- 
ons of Metaphors are ſo cauſes of dark- 
neſſe and ambiguity, chat Poets, who chief] 


brews,being y given to harmony in their 
Scripture, have ſo many accenes of divers eſſecta. 
whereof one many times ſtands for another. ot u 
like it in figure, that you had need of an Ariadne 
to lead you through. Some of their accents are 
Grammatical, ſome Rhecoricat, ſome Mafical, 
and as much a-do with them as with che reſt of 
the words: nothing being more difficulc then 
to know when it is one Accent, when another, 
or when jr hath this effeR, when chat. 

He therefote that has recourſe to the Hebrew 
Text for preciſe and convincing deciſions, does 
like one who a chalenge , finding himſclf 
unskilfull at his weapon, chuſes for the hour of 
his combat a moonleſs midnight, when rhe skill 
of his enemy cannot prejudice him. 

"Nephew. , Such'a Duelliſt, I think, p 5 
wiſely: ſot the queſtion being, not of Fencing 
but Valour, his enemies Art would be no diſad- 
vantage to him. But yet 3 

m 
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him chat relyes on the obſcurity of the evidence 
for the deci ſion of a title, unleſ he ſuſpect him- 
ſelf in che wrong : and then, peradventure, his T 
wit may deſerve — of managing a bad 
cauſe,as well as it will bear. ' 

Uncle. It is (ufficient for me you arc fatisfied, 
this is not the way to clear the Truch. To rhe + 
Steck Text then, which Leonfeſle is nothing 1; 
ſo ambiguous as the Hebrew; yet hav ir two de- 
fefts. One, that it wants thoſe ſenſe- varying 8 
conjugations, by which the Otientall languages } © 
exprels chemfelves ; che other, chat, by abun- 
dance, or rather, ſuperfluity of unproſitable 7 
varleries, it is both hard to learn, and equiyocdl | | 
in ſenſe; che ſame word: ſignifying diverfly, ei- 
ther through the multitude of Dialects, or diffe- | , 

| 


rent applications of Authors; fo. many with fo 
great diverſity of fancies, having written in ſe- 
veral Countries, not depending one on another. 
Their Yrepoſitions „ both in conſtruction and 
tion, are itregulat, changing, ſomtimes, 

the of the primitive fo extravagantly, that 
meer conjecture is all out guide: the word, if | 
common, being very often uſed in far differing Þ 
ſenſes ; if rare, its meaning muſt be gathered out 
of ſomthing adjacent. ; 4 

Nephew.” Here iv enough, Uncle; of this verbal! 
and Grammaticall ſtuff, - I'will now put you in 
miad of your promiſe, to inſtruct mo for what s 
end the Scripture was left to the Church, fince 
it is ſo-apparently unſit ro be a Judg in Contro- 
verſies ? 

Uncle. I will perform that preſently , but 
firſt I have one obſervation more to give you: | 


ww 


which,becauſe I ſee you are half weary, I ſhall 
abridge into few words, andbricfly ſhew you. 
. 48 
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SECT. 11. 


That the very nature of the Buoks of Serip- 
tare are not fit to decide Controverſies. 


Uppoſe, Couſin, you were to give ala in wri- 
ing, which ſhoald laſt for many Ages, and 
be obſerv'd in many Countries, how would you 
cauſe it to be written? I mean not for the lan- 
guage, bur for the frame of the work, and for the 
manner or method of the delivery of it. 
Vepbew. I proſeſſe not my ſelf able to com- 
poſe Rules of Government: yet according to the 
example of *0ars , end che Civill laws (and 1 
imagine che like in orhet” — tr me- 
thinks, to be done this. I would firft rhe 
moſt eommon things ro be commanded ; then, 
by degrees, deſcend to partieulars: ſtill obſer- 
* —— matters — 2 2 
chaprers, 6r diviſions,  atid not one piece 
hero, another there: every chapter containi 
ai ehings neceffarily belonging to thut ſubjeck. 
Farther, I would diſtinguiſh the degrees of com. 
mands,by the degrees of penatries and rewards: 
And,if any thing were en rely to be declared, 
— to be left to di on, I would 
much, that there might be no miſtake. A 
the ſtile, — endeavour to make it the wy 
proper an — — 1 could. expli 
cating to my power, all ambiguous phraſes, and 
declaring in hat ſenſe they were to be taken, 
cutting off every ſuperfluous word which might 
any way 'confound of proton the 
wirhout neeeffiry: In fine, I would: labour to 
make it the moſt ordinary, the moſt plain, and 
the moſt ſhore that m wits could 1 — 
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and then according as tobſerve, theſe Rules, 1 
ſhould think to perform my task. 6 
Doc, Toa would make 4 good Statefman. 
And fince Reaſon teaches you this, will it not 
alſo tell you, that, it the Author of Reaſon him- 
tell were to give a Law, he would certainly fol- 
low ſome ſuch method, in a moſt perſect degree? 
Which, if in any book he has not done, will not 
the ſame reaſon aſſure you, his intention was net 
that Book ſhould be a Jadging Law :. Ler us then 
ſeg, wherher theſe conditions be obſerved in the 
iprwe: for if we find it has chem not, this 
averſe is clearly at an end; becauſe ir 
all evidently follow, God never ordained it for 
that but to (ome other jutention, and 
tit were as ridiculous to ſeek the 
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dates of Nature, they were obliged to vbedi- 
ence, So that whoever will argue ont of the 
Old Teſtament , muſt firſt prove the command 
Natural; and then he needs nor produce any 
Text for it. | 
Ihe New Teſtament is, Hiſtorical, 
or Myſtical ; hich both-by their names 8& na- 
nue diſclaim all ſuch exactneſſe as, of 
is required to a Judging Laws they being 
pen'd on ſpeciall occaſions, and for particular 
ends: many paſſages repeated, many left our in 
one, Mhich are found in another, ſcarce any one 
knowing of the others writing. Bork in the E- 
piſtles and narrative parts, che contents are ex- 
preſſed as was fie for their capacity ro whom 
they were written, or before whom the recited 
ſpeech was made : circumſtances far different 
from what is convenient and accommodated to 
our under ſtandings now. And as 2 wiſe Stare 
man ſays of Hiſtory, becauſe it relies on ſoma” 
ny eircumſtances, and fome even of ſmalleſt mo- 
ment ; he that gouerns himſelf! by it, maſt cer · 
taialy be often miſled: fo in our caſe the want 
of Knowing circumſtances , ind not compre- 
hending the true meaning of What was written 
in a particular occaſion, will unavoydably make 
us apt to rake our aim amiſs, 

The miſtical Book, which we call the Apoca- 
hips, being a pure Allegory, is the moſt — 
of all. This an my judgement, is ſs evident; that 
if any of common ſenſe, would bur reflect and re- 
ally conſider what is requiſite to deter mine li. 
tigious controverſic þ mer wo — 
nately engaged in their opinions; he would ne- 
ver lay, Scripture is a book eicher | jmreinled by 

almighty God, ot in it ſeli any way firſorfſuch a 
purpoſe, Beſides, ſhould you lock into the feve. 
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ral diſpoſttions of mens undetſtandi 
— yoitnrs Sr e he incereſts ant 

an n $ and: 
paſſions; you — — of finding two, 
in two rad, who, left to their own liberty, 
will ry nk in the in terpue tation of any = 


, where both ar — — 
Lenny And as theſe prejudices © intoroſt and 
ate, for che mbſt part, publickly noted 
— — 
lo ſecretly, that eren he who proteſts andifwears 
himſelf moſt free from them, is rhe moſt dange- 
— 
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_ 2 ay and this in 
points the mo re — leemingly contra- 
dictory that can tie imagined: : ſhall we fat ſuch 
cireutaſtances thatevery one is 20 gz» 
ther this. law , anibgican the knowledge: of it, 
aa well as he can, ant of Seripture alone, ſo full 
of ambiguity ? So expos d to infinire unanſwer- 
able exceptions + ſhould it not ſirſt he proved, 
that theBible was made & intended for this end⸗ 
ſhould ir not firſt be prov d that its frame and 
— — peg —— ro ſuch 
delign? © which it i to perform, 
let any indiflecent and unpaſſionate —.— 
Whereas, tu remir the deciſion of all diſputes in 
Religion to living judges,ismore eſficatious, more 
_—— nat uſe and diſcretion, more conſotma- 
ble tan the practiſe of our forefathers , and the 
prin of common ſenſe and rraſon. 
Hereaſter I ſhall never think the Scri- 
--; + profe 
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2 — of controverſies: 
0. 


to make ſo large 2 , and mingle o 
many things unappertaining to the ſubſtance of 
our belief, ſo many very remotely connexed 
to it; and then leave all ro a meer conjeRture , 
what may be the meaning of the j 
argues ſome other intention in the Writer, then 
ro ſer down a ſtunding· and authentical Text to 
8 — 
ts ſay, age clears an „I can as 
cafily reply, That an obſcure. paſſage darken's a 
clear, and then we are even. Wherefore I Jong 
ro _ for hat uſe > gs — — 
Vacle. Have yet à little parience, C | 
make a ſhort & quick reflection upory ſome chief 
points anciently controverted in the Church of. 
God, As, by the Arrians, how a ſpiritual and in- 
diviſible Effence, ſuch as God is, could have « 
naturall Son. By the Anti-Trinitarians and $6« 
— —— the RNASE thing could be 
three perſons. By t 0 — Eutyehians, 
how — perſon could ſt in two natures. 
By rhe Pelagians, how God's foreknowledge and 
predeſtination could ſtand wich Merits and Free- 
wil. By the Iconeclaſis, how the Gatholick uſe of 
Images tended to and ended in the Arche» 
rype. By the Berinzariens, how '4 nirersl 
can have corporul preſence, otherwiſe then b 
its quantity. By oar-Wick/efffs,' how all things 
are mot govern'd by 2 fatal neceſſity. And all 
theſe renew d by the liberty and confoſion of 
our laſt ages. Conſider the ſubtilry of theſe 
queſtions, how they are above nature and be- 
yond our comptehenſon How the truths of theſe 
diſpures ate like the paſſage of Scylli und Che 
riban, limitted berwixt rwoerrours, ſo narrow- 
6 40 ly, 


— — — 
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ly, that, when they ate ſpoken of at large and 


nor ly „ —— before they are 
TT mi Nef oppobtion have: 
made a warinefs)it is almoſt impothble the Spea- 
ker ſhould be ſo juſt and ſireight in his language, 
as not give occafion to one, who comes after. 
him, co pretend his favour for either opinion. 

_ -Confider farcher, that wrangling wits (ſuch as 
for the moſt part they are who firſt begin a new 
faction in the Church) have this property that 
— reduce their queſtions by little and little 
to.logical and abſtracted notions, and force the 
Catholiks to ſollow them, if will not deſert 
their ancient truths z- ſo that, aſter a while, one 
knows not where the controvetſie lyes. For ex- 
ample, Simon Mags., and the firſt authors of 
our laſt Breaches, preached that faith did, ſo, juſti - 
fe, that good works were not. neceſſary now, their 
lowers, draw the queſiion to this, whether 
er Charity be the Form of Juſtification, which 
is almoſt pure Logick. 

.- If an Arias come and tell you, the Scripture 
ayes, Pater major eft mr, and therefore Chrift Jeſis 
was not truly God, nor conſubſtantial to his Fa- 
ther( the ſame argument } olds in the teſt of theſe 
hereviesz and even in all the moſt ſubſtantial 
and 'fundamental points of Chriftian fairh ) A 
Catholike maintains the contrary , and cires 
the text E peter enum ſumus: is it poſſible any 
rational man ſhould A queſtions ſo ſublime 
and myſtical can be diffinitively reſolved , by a 
critical libration of dead and uncertain words, 
foll of equivocal ambiguity 3 their ſenſe and 
meaning lying in the breſt of him, who is nor 
to be found, bur deceas'd many ages ſince? And 
if they cannot, ( as it is more then ng + ) 

il 
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ſhall we think Chrift ; eſws has eſtabliſned no 
Means, no Authority on carth, to rake up theſe 
quarrels, and decide theſe Controverſies ? Shall 
matters of ſuch imporrance for ever remain a 
perpetual ſubje& ofendleſle diflention? Shall the 
Catholick Church and Chriſtian Religion be torn 
and rent in pieces; even in at is moſt ſubſtan» 
tial and fundamental ( for ſtil I ſay the like may 
be urged againſt what point ſoe ver) at the will 
and pleaſure of every privat fancy, and no power 
ordained to prevent ſuch eſſentiall and ecernall 
diſorders 2 If this be not to ruine and overthec e 
all Government and Religion, and introduce all 
confuſion and Atheiſm, both common ſenſe and 
reaſon fails me. Put this liberty( of believing only 
what he thinks he finds in Scripture) into ſome 
one head ro whom the ſharpneſs of wit, and elc- 
cution, and perhaps a ſeeming good life has gi- 
ven authority (though truly his ſpirit be gu- 
vern d by a ſecret pride, or other intereſt or in- 
dignation) and ſee if he be not able to draw a 
great multitude, even the third part of the flars al- 
ter him: eſpecially if he preach liber ty either of 
mind or body , and have the hand of ſome 
Prince, full of rewards and puniſhments, to ſe- 
cond his intentions. Calculate what the indu- 
ſiery of ſuch a form'd party, heartily cleaving to- 
gerher,is nor able to invent. Some have found 


ways to caſt miſts even upon Mathematicks, and 


the moſt certain principles of Nature: Layin 


then thoſe qualities of Scripture , I have rol 
you, to the diſpoſition of thoſe faftious perſons ; 


what evidence think you can be ex peed from 
the conflicts of ſuch diſputants proceeding on 


| ſuch grounds? 


Nephew. Trouble your ſelf no ſurther in this 
point; 1 cannot but acknowledge your evi- 
G dence 
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dence far greater then I conld hope or defire. 
Whertore pray be pleaſed to inſorm me, 
S EST. 114, 5 ; ; 
How points of Religion may be decided 
_ by Scripture, + 
u. Firſt, tell me then, Can, do you ſee 
the wall before yon, ſome four or five yards 
diſtant ſtom your eye? and how much of ic can 
your ſight tegch at once? 1 
Neph. I fee it perfeRly well, it is white, ſoure 
Pictures hang on it, and half a dozen Chairs 
ſtand againſt ic. To lay preciſely how much falls 
within one 2 may poſe me: but in a 
ſhore turning of my gy I can cafily run over it al. 
Uncle. Pray go within a ſpan of ir, and tell 
me what difference you find. 
Neph. I find now the compaſle of my ſight much 
leſſen d, but that which I (ce, and which lies di- 


rely before me, I can diſcern far better, diſtin- 
guiſhing exactly ev ry little part in it, and of 


whar colour it is. 


Dacle. Did you pt ſay the wall was white? | 


how comes it to paſſe you tell me now, you ſce 
what colour every part bf it i:? 


Nepb. It ſeem'd all white before, whilſt I was - 


a good way from ir; bur when 1 came ncer, 1 
perceiv'd ſome little parts dun, others brown, & 
the like: but lure the white exceeded the reſt. 


Uncle. Then, Coufin, you may chink you diſe 7 


cern'd not pet fectiy the colour of the wall be- 


tore: for it muſt nerds be of the ſame colour 


with the parts, and you ſay they are not of one, 
but many: ſo yo! onely faw the colour of the ſe 
parts which by their exce ſſe drown d all the reſt. 
and if you lookr on any of thoſe little fpors 
throcgh a multiplying Glaſſe, you would there 


diſcover as great difference of parts, and perad- 


venture 


— 
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venture of colours too, as you did in the wall 
when you were within aſpan of it: ſo that if you 
were ask'd what you had feen, you would hard- 
ly quir — ſelf handſomly of the queſticn. 
Notwithſtanding you perceive well enough, 
that the firſt fight of the wall ſerves you for all 
the uſes of your life 3 as, not to run againſt ir, 
and generally to know how to comport your 
ſelf, or diſpoſe ſuch things as were requiſite to be 
ſer towards it, or in any manner tobe don about 
it. The ſecond view helps onely to know the na- 
ture of the wall; and diſtinguiſh what is mied 


in it, of what ingredients it is compoſed, or the 


like. Which abundantly evinces this uſefull 
truth, that the eaſier ind more common know - 
ledge of any thing ſuffices for the direction of 
our lives; the more particular and exact inſpecti. 
on is onely required, either for the content of the 
knower , or for ſome ſpeciall practice of the 
thing known, 

Neph. I believe I can gueſſe already whither 
you intend to carry me: for you will ſhew me 
two ways of underſtanding Scripture; one large 
and broad, taking it in groſſe, and by the lump, 
as we hear a diſcourſe, or Play, which pleafingly 

fles on, without any great demur, or particu- 

ar weighing of every word: The other more 
curious aud exact, looking into every little pro. 
— — may breed the leaſt diverfiry: and [ 

uppoſe you would conclude that this ſecond 
belongs only to Scholars, but the former guides 
the life,and governs the actions of mankind. Fer 
the people are ordinarily carried away by theic 
Preachers, as ancient Commonwealths were by 
their Orators, And I have often obſervd, on 
what ſubject ſoever , an eloquent & elaborate dil- 


courſe that runs ſWeetly and fluently,charms th. 
G 2 ca 
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cats of the Auditory, and preſently gains their 
{uffrages. Whence I confeſs if the end for 
which Scripture was ordain'd be any thing be- 
longivg to mans life and converſation, it muſt be 
— by this groſs, common, and ordinary 
courſe of reading and underſtanding it : wheras 
he that ſhould nicely examine every word would 
nor finde ground to fix himſelf with advantage 
or ſatisfaction. Is not this ou meaning ? 

Uncle. Very tight, and ſurely if we look into 
whart is neceſſary in the Scripture for our good 
life and vertuous converſation, we ſhall perceive 
plainly tis to be had this way: As the direction 
of our lives and actions to God, acknowledging 
all from him, comfort in ad ver ſity, moderation 
in proſperiry, compaſſion of the affied helping 
of the needy,Rewards of vertue, puniſhments of 
vice, examples of both, and in 2- word, the mo- 


tives of the love of God and our neighbour, and f 


of the contempt of the world, Nor is any ſo blind 
as not to ſce all theſe are eaſily found in the 
Bible by a ſenſible, common, and diſcreet readin 


PY 


* 
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it; though perhaps, by a rigorous and preciſe ' 


ballancing Every particular ſyllable, they may 
vaniſh away we know nor how. But to come yet 


cloſer to our purpoſe, would this manner of read- 
ing Scripture make a perſect belciver and a Ca- 
tholick? Which is as much as to atk 


SECT. 13, 
How Scripture can determine Controverſies ? 


Netw: How ſhould I know that, unleſs 1 


were able ro prove my Religion our of Seri · Þ 


prure 3, or at leaſt to give a judgement of all that 


is there written? which is beyond my capacity. 


Vncle. Then I will help you, there are two 


Wwaycs 
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wayes of making a Catholick, or a and per- 
ſed believer: one, by ſhewing ever prin of our 
faith in particular; and this | dare wor affirm our 
common and ordinary faſhion of reading or 


hearing Scripture is able to effect; for we ſee 
they who write of controverſies alledge hut few 
places, and even thoſe not unavoidable,for ſome 
points of Catholick doctrine. Nor is it to be ex- 
petted ; becauſe there appearing no prohibitio 1 
to improve in ſome ſort the inſtruction cf che 
faithful, and man's nature being ſtill inclia'd to 
add to hat is already learned (hence it is all 
Arts grow compleat by degrees & long practiſe) 
no marvail if the ceconomy of the Church, and a 
few ſuch other things, which the oppreſſed Pti- 
mitive Chriſtians could nor bring to perfection, 
cannot in particular be ſhown in Scriprure. But 
ſhall, therefore, I know not ho, riſe up and cry 
out Idolatry, Superſtition, Abomination, and 
make a Schiſm to deſtroy them? what can he 
condemned for faction and rebellion, if this be 
commended for reformation. 

The orher meanes to make a Catholick is by 
ſome common Principle: az if by reading the 
Bible we meer with nothing contrary to the Ca- 
tholike Tener or practiſe, which our Advecfary 
calls in queſtion 3 or finde it commended there 
in general, or the authors and obſervers prais'd 
and extol'd : And in this way I doubt nor bur a 
diſcreer and diligent peruſal of Scripture at 
large, will make any true ſtudenr of it, a perfect 
believing Catholike; fo he proceed with indit- 
ferency, anda mind rather to know Scriprure, 
then look for this or that point in it. But then, 
Coen, how comes it to rag, that if by an exat 
and minute examination of the Texts theſe 
truths cannot be convinced; yet by a common d 
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ſuperficial reading they may? ſince tis impoſſi- 
ble that ſhould be in the ſum, which is not in 
the Particulars. 

& Nephew. I am ſure there's the ſame difficulty 
in the divers fights of the wall, the experieace of 
which is ſo freſh in my memory : bur to yeild a 


good reaſon either of the one or the other, is be. 


yond my underſtanding. 
Uncle. Have you not obſery'd an invention of 


the Architects, who can ſo diſpoſe pillars in a 
gallery, that, ſetting your eye in a certain poſiti- 


on, you ſhall ſee the figure of a Man or a Beaſl, 
and walking along the gallery to go to ir, it va- 
niſhes away, and you dilcover nothing but naked 
pillars ? Or have you not lookt into a filinder 
of Glaſs, before which if you lay certain papers 
full of blotted daſhes , and careleſs lines, you 
ſhall diſcern the picture of a mans face reflected 
from ir? Juſt ſo ir happens in the underſtanding: 
For the art of theſe deviſes is, to make cerraine 
parts come ſo together to the eye, that others, 
either by ſituation, or ſome aceident, remain 
hidden; and then the appearing parts being ſeen 
alone, exactly reprefnt the intended ſhape; and 
far exceeding the reſt in quantity, they keep 
the whole poſſeſſion of the eye, in fight, and 
of the underſtanding, in reading, Hence ir is 
that this common manner of uſing Scriprure is 
more fecure , then the minure and preciſe 
ballancing of every phraſe and ſyllable. For 
neither the variety of Tranſlations, nor er- 
rours of copies, nor difficulties of languages, 
nor mutability of words, nor mulriplici- 
ty of the occaſions and inrentions of the 
Authors, nor the abundance of things writ- 
ten, nor different framings of the books (all 
which are cauſes of incertainty in a rigorous ex- 

amina- 
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amination): have any ſuch power to-break rhe 

common and ordinary ſenſe of the writer in ge- 

neral,as we every day find by experience. 

Hence alſo ir is, the Fithers preſſed Scri- 
pture againſt the Hereticks of their times; partly 
forced to ir, beeauſe Hereticks generally admit 
no other prook; hut chiefly by reaſon their works 
are diffuſe and oratorical , beſitting people uſed 
to publick Declamations and ſermons, as the 
Greeks and Romans were ; divers of the Fa- 
thers themſelvs being! train'd up to that kind 
of learning. Wherfore © ybu ſhall have them 
cite many places, ſome proper, ſome Allegorical, 
ſome common, all, fomerrmes, avoidable if ta- 
ken ſeparately, but the whole diſcourſe more 
or leſs forcible, according to the natural parts or 
heavenly light communicated more to ove then 
to another: yer ſtil in the tion of Ora- 
tours who ſpeak to the multitude, and not to 
Socrates or Cryſippice. And thus the Seriprare was 
a fit weapon for them; and the | Churthe's 
continuing in their doctrine ſhews they manag'd 
it dexterouſly, and as it ought, with relation to, 
and dependance on Tradition. 

Nepbew. Then, muſt all arguments out of Scri+ 
pture concerning religion,be laid afide; For if no 
certainty can thence be gather d in a decifive and 
definitive way, to what purpoſe ſhould we either 
aledg, or admit it in controvetſics! at leaſt oblige 
me with your inſtructions 


SECT. 14. 
What laws are requiſite er diſputation 


- out of Scripeme? 2 : 

Nele. I am far from any diſlike of arguing 

out of Scripture; ſo it be done with fit and 

ſuĩ table conditions, ſuch as may bring the mat- 
G 
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ter to 2 concluſion, ſettle unity and peace in all 
the world. 
The firſt rule I would have a Catholike oh- 
ſerve is, not to diſpute wich Proteſtints, unle(G 
they promiſe to prove their polition evidently 
and manifeſtly. For, fiace the Catholick knows 
there may be certain witty probabjlicies and hard 
places of Scripture brought againſt himz it were 
madneſs in him ro leave his ancient belieſe, Cu- 
ſtome ( the beſt interpreter of laws) ſtanding 
clearly for it, and the practiſe of the Church 
the ſureſt teacher how to underſtand that text 
it ſelf delivers) being abſolucely on his fide : it 
were mecer folly in a Catholick to quit his Tenet 
and accept of another, onely on a probahle inter. 
pretation; his own being confirm d by that pra- 
iſe, which makes it more then probable. For, 
proteſtants muſt needs plead againſt poſſeſſion ; 
fiace at the firſt breaking, when they aſſum'd to 
themſelves the uncontrolable powet of teform- 
ing che Church, without doubt ſhe was actually 
polſeſt of choſe Docttines which they pretended 
to take away, and of that ſenſe of Scripture 
which they undertook to rectiſie: and certainly, 
no man of common ſenſe, who fiads himſelf in 

vier poſſeſſion, and has the law in his owne 
hands, will yeild it up without evidence on the 
contrary pirt. . 

The ſecond Rule I defire a Catholick ſhould 
obſerve, is, not to think all loſt, becauſe himſelf 
cannot an{wer the arguments propoſed againſt 
him, nor to venture his cauſe,and the great ad. 
vantage of immemarial poſſeſſion upon his owne 
wit. For the diſputation being on a ſubject, 
wherein, according to Proteſtant grounds, there 
is no perfe& certainty ; it follows that who has 
the bettet brain , or is more practiſed __ 

ind 
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kind of quatrelling, may ding an argument a 
good Schollar cannot ſolve ar firſt fighr ; though 
afterwards either he or ſome other may diſcover 
the fallacy, And what a folly were it to hazard 
foul and conſcience on a meer ſubtilty or ſudden 
flaſh of witz whereof dventure, within an 
hour himſelf will plainly fee the falfiry, and con · 
demn his own error? Wherefore a Catholick is 
not to ſtake the whole cauſe on hisown head, nor 
confeſs it weak becauſe he cannot defend it: for 
both himſelf may improve his skill, and ſome o- 
other perhaps be able ro ſuſtain ir far more 
ſtrongly then he. 

The third Rule is, that Catholikes never un- 
dertake to convince their Advet ſarie our of 
Scripture; but content themſelves that the 
words infiſted on may well bear that ſenſe, which 
is in fayour of them: and this is both. more ca- 
ſie to perform, and abundantly ſufficient for thew 
purpoſe : They having an aſſured ground of their 
faith, beſides the Bible, and which relyes not on 
it ; nay, holding, that their Religion cunot be 
wholly convinced our of the written word, to 
what end(vuleſs for gallantry and ro ſhew wit) 
ſhould they undertake to prove their Tenets, by 
Scripture? For this were to ſtrengthen their op- 
ponent in his own ground and principle, that 
all proof is ro be drawn from the Bible. 

Nephew. You would bind Proteſt:.nrs to ve- 
ry unequal conditions, if you oblige them to 
convince,and the Catholick nct3nay that it ſhall 
be ſufficient for the Catholike to ſhew this may 
be the meaning ef this or that place of Scripture, 
whereas the Proteſtant ſhall-be forced. to prove 
— and evident ly this is the very ſen ⁊ of the 

ext. 

Vacle, Not I, Coren, but the Proteſic n oblige 

Gs them- 


- 
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themſelves to this hard meaſure, For if I ſhould 
ſtrongly maintain a Beetle were the beſt inſtru- 
ment, to cut with, and you deny itz were not l 
bound to cut with a Beetle, & were it not unrea - 
ſonable to ſay,you ſhould be forc'd to do it, ſince 
you maintain it impoſſible? So they,who hold the 
Sc ripture is the tree judge of con roverſies, and. 


fit and able to decide all quarrels and diſſentions 


about the Chriſtian faith , bind themſelves, by 


admitting this principle, ro convince their poſi- 


tions our of the written text, which cannot be 
exatted at his hands,who faith Scripture was nei. 
ther made, not is ſufficient for that end. Look up · 
on Luther and the Hereticks of his time, nay upon 


A 


1 


| 


the Puritans of our dayes, and ſee if they do not 


all maintain, that they can clearly convince their 


Tenets by expreſs words of Scripture z and lay 


rhat our fore-Fathers were wholly ignorant of, 


the Bible, and that we, now living, know nothing 
of it. But to go on with our rules of diſputing 
our of Scripture. 

The fourth condition ſhall be, that the Catho- 
lick admit not any negative proofs; as, to con- 
clude, Ihis is an exrour, becauſe you can ſhew no Sci 
ue for it. Fer that is no argument, unleſs they 
fuppoſe nothing true but the Bible, or to be 
done but what's ordain'd in it, which 
were extreamly abſurd 3. for neither Catholick, 
nor, I think, any gocd Proteſtant will receive 
that ſuppoſition, ſince it not onely takes a- 
fway the power of the Church, bur eyen nature 
rom it ſelf ; for nature teaches us to help our 
ſelvs where Gods word contradicts not; and 
as a Puritan ſecksa pulpit to preach in, or a 
baſin to baprize with, never looking whether he 


* have a Warrant in Scripture to command it; 


& rationall and fr ole men ſclect a particular 
habit 


b 
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Habit for a Prieſt, whereby his words and exhor- 
rations may be teceiv d with greater teſpect and 
authority; and this without any writren precept: 
for, as, where Scripture commands , it renders 
evcry ching;neceſhary 3 ſo, where it is ſilent, it 
makes noching.polawyul " Seo 
Nephew. If Proteſtants were to diſpute upon 

theſe conditions, they would keep off I warrant 
you. Yer this I muſt add, it were a great ſatis- 
faction to the indifferent and unpaſſionate, who 
have been brought up in this verbal teſpect of 
the Bible; to the poſitions, you, would 
enduc: them ro embrace, maintainable by It. 
This perhaps you can perform, by ſhewing me 


SECT. 18. 
Another manner of diſputing out of Scripture, 


Nele. For their ſakes, Couſia, I will open to you 
U. wayof diſputation, vhere the rute ſtant ſhal 
have no diſad vantage but his cauſe. For I think 
Catholick Religion may not onely be proved hy 
Scripture, but thar,ſtanding exactly and preciſcly 
to the written Word, Catholiciſme is far more 
maintainable then Proteſtancy, I confeſle this 
kind of diſputiag is not fic for many Auditors, 
but only perſons of moderation and underſtan-- 
ding. And it is in «fc to ſtate the controverſie 
thus: Which Religion is more probable, if only Scri- 
pture were to be alledged ? This queſtion requires 
divers ſuppoſitions, wherein both ſides ate to a- 
gree,which I fear will be too difficult a task. As, 
what Texts are to prevail, what Commentarics 
or Explications to be allow'd, what is a pro- 
per, what an improper ſpeech; among the impro- 
per,which muſt be p:cfer'd, what copies of cve«. 
ry Text ſhall be he d for good, what couſcetutes 
Account: eg. 


— 
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accounted null againſt the narurall ſenſe and 
many other ſuch preliminary Queries nor io ca- 
fly reſolved. This done, let both ſides bring their 
places ſor the point in debate, and ſo the diſpute 
wilt onely be of the qualification of the places, 
Which are more apparent and likely of the tue. And 


even for this I ſee ſo many critical principles firſt | 


to be ſetled, that all the Logicks hitherto inven- 
ted, would not afford ſufficient light and inſtru- 
dion to make an evident concluſion which par- 
ty the Scripture. moſt fa voured. And therefore 
you may gueſs how far theſe Bible. diſputations 
zce from clearing doubts, what litcle advantage 
proceeds of them, unleſſe they be —— d, 
and how generally the beſt credit, or the moſt e- 
loquent and nimble tongue carries away the day 
by che Auditors prejudicate opinion or weakneſs, 
ln a word, the Scripture being not Written, for 
the decifion of controverſies, we cannot expect 
it ſhould be, of it ſelf, without the Churches 
authority, much profitable ſor that purpoſe ; but 
ro inform our lives by an ordinary reading or 
preaching, and taiſe our affections by ſinging and 
ſuch like uſes, recommended in the very letter 
+: ſelf; whereas we are never ſent to the written 
ward to judge and determine our contentions in 
matters of faith. And now I hope you are fully 
farisfied. ; 

Nephew. Tam; and give you many thanks ; 
for 1 fee how few points ſoever Proteſtants pre- 
tend to be nece ſſary, yet can there not any one be 
convinced oue of bare words, involving ſo many 

= 12 as ——— dec lat d. 

cle. It i to little purpaſe for them to ſa 
ſome few ſubſtantial and necetiary Articles — 
de drawn dut of Scripture : it were fitter they 
would firſt prove the Scripture au inſtrument 
made. 
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made to determine Controverſies z or any other of 
thoſe Principles, which I ſhew'd you muſt of ne- 
ceſſiry be true, if the Bible be our rule. Bur this 
they can never perform; & therefere they ſeek firſt 
to withdraw us from a ſecure and Natural means of 
relying on aur Forefathers(Which nevertheleſs in 
all Civil & cxconomicall converfation themſelves 
cannot live without und then leave us to a laby- 
rinth of voluntary and unendable diſpurations. 
Reflect now Coxen,on what we have laid, & com- 
pare our yeſternights and this — diſcourſe 
together: conſider ing firſt how. many things, ate of 
neceſſity to be conſer vy d in the Church, for pre ſer- 
vation of faith and good life in her ſubjects. After 
this, caſt up with your ſelf how many points have 
been & are quarell'd; and if any have eſcap'd,how 
all ehe reſt may be cal'd in queſtion, with as. much 
probability & appearance as thoſe; Then examine 
wel the qualities of that Decider of conmroverfies, whe. 
ther al the Adverſaries of the catholick Church ſeek 
to draw us; by which there can be no other end of 
diſputes but to leave every one to his own will de 
diſcretion. And out of all conclude that theſe pofi- 
tions being admitted, there will neither remain go- 
vernment in the Church, nor certainty or conſtan- 
cy in belief, nor any thing to be taught and 
practiſed worthy God's ſending a Lawgiver; much 
leſs his own Son, on ſo hard conditions as we ap- 
ptehend of Jeſs Chriſt, and read in the Goſpel. 
Neph. Very true; but if you leave me thus, I ſhall 
be like him, who had forgot his Pater nofter,but not 
learnt his Our Father. For you have taught me 
hat 1 cannot, but not what i ought to relye on; 
And there is ſo much ſaid againſt the authority ot 
the Church, by all its Ad verſaties, that he who 
has been alwayes beaten to thoſe objections, can. 


not eaſily leave them without ſome ſcruple. 
Uncle. 
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Uncle. True: the moſt neceſſary part is yet be-. 
hind; for atlittle building is better and harder 
then a great deal of pulling down, Therfore when 
your leiſure will permit, I ſhall be ready to give 
you latisfaRiqp to che beſt of my. poet. Hut now 
this morning is tog farſpent to begin fo large a 


diſcourſe : Take another time, che ſoaner the more * 


welcome: for the preſent God be with you; I have 
ſome prayers to ſay. 


kuk rules 
DIALO GGVE. 
The Introduction. 
N Ephew. I am come, Uncle, to challenge E 
c 


promiſe; for I cannor be quiet till you have 
tled me in this ſo important queſtion. If the 
points now in controverſy be of ſuch high and fun, 
damenral conſequence , and if by Scripture, we 
cannot decide chem againſt contentious Oppoſers, 
either we muſt ſeek-ſome other means, or all Reli- 
ian will be confounded, and the truth of Chriſt's 
aw wholly neglected. Whetefore I beſcech you 
give me a ſtrong and full reſolution in this ſo con- 
cerning à difficulty. 

Uncle If this fervour continue, Nephew, you wil 
not need be a Schollar long. Pray conſidet tis 4 
fair day; you never want imployment for the af- 
ternoon, when the {:aſon invites you to tec eati- 


on : if I ſhould ſtay you now. yoꝗ would, haps, 
ſo repent it. I ſhould not ſee yoo aun 9 13 
0 


de not ſo cazer, as to take à ſurlei the 
— © 1 it, even Mb. 
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Nepb. I fear my own inconſtancy, therefore pray 
refule me not: diſcontinuance may breed coldneis, 
eſpecially, if what you have already taught me, 
ſhould be ſullyed with worſe thoughts, and ſo 1 be 
rendred leſs capable of your iuſtructions, then I 
hope I am at this preſent; Which I have very 
good reaſon to make great eſteem of. 

Uncle, Well, if you will have ir ſo, you muſt give 
me leave to trench upon a good part of your Af- 
ternoonʒ for I may be long in this point,andwould 
be loath to break off in the middle. Let 1 will pro- 
ceed with as much brevity as poſſibly I can. Tell 
me then,had-Jeſus Chriſt ever a Church or no? And 
| would have you anſwer, what you think a judi- 
cious Proteſtant would ſay to the ſame demand. 

Neph. I doubt nor bur any Proteſtant of them 
all would anſwer you, that, at leaſt in the Apoſtles 
time, Chriſt had a viſible Church, conſiiting of 
the faithful which adhered to the Apoſtles, and 
fuch Biſhops as were made by them; but that ſince 
it has fallen into great errours,and is either A- 
poſtared in fundamentals from the true doctrinę 
of Chriſt, or at leaſt ſo corrupted, that a reforma. 
tion was necclaryeven in points of belief: Aud 
this reform their forefathers undertook, 

Uncle. You are likewiſe perſwaded , I ſuppoſe 
Cozen, by the ſame evidence, that, in the Apoſtles 
time , this Church was in communion with the 

articular Church of Rome: and therfore I wil go a 
little farther, and ask you, whether this Church, 
wherof the Roman was a part(and peradventure 
the principal )was not to be obeyed by every pri- 
vat man, & particular Church;ſhe being the whole, 
they hut members or parts? She having received 
Chriſts doctrine, and thetſore able to teach ir; ſhe 
having rec ei d the Keyes of heaven, and py 
=y 
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who refuſed to hear ber ſhould be eftem'd as a Heathen 
or Publican ; In a word ſhe being the Spouſe of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and the Mother of his faithful children? 
Nephew. All this is ſo evident, that certainly 
neither Proteſtant or Purican will deny it. But 
whar do you infer from hence? 
Vac. Softly,Coxen, I muſt ask you one queſtion 
more before I conclude any thingzand it is, What 
became of this Church whenit fell from Chriſt? 


I mean, were the men and their governours ſud - 


denly extinct, and others of acuite different 
Religion, rais'd in their places; or did there ſtill 
continue a publick face and ſucceſſive govern- 
ment, even in their errors, and fo the exrernall 
Church remain'd and deſcended to our {dayes', 
though with corrupt faith and doctrine? 
Nepb. This all the Proteſtants that ever I heard 
acknowledge; nor can I imagin any wil deny it. 
Uncle. Then, Cezen, we will draw this Con- 
clofion, That Church, which is now in commu- 
nien with the particular Church of Rome, was 
once the true Church; or, if you had rather ſay 
ſhe was but a part of the true Church, ſo ler it bez 
at leaſt ſhe had the true faith, and every particu- 
lar man or Church, within her own compaſs, was 
oblig'd to obey her, as having thoſe worthy ti- 
tles you acknowledged, even now ro be, 
then, due to her. But if a Proteſlant reply, ſhe 
has fiace faln and loft thoſe glorious priviledges, 
how would yoo convince him? or at leaſtcan you 


rell me 
SECT. 2: 
What force the arguments of Proteſtants againſt Ca- 
tholicks,in this queſtion, ought to have? 
N #phew. To convince a Proteſtant in this 
point, I would have recourſe to Books and 
learned Doctors, who ſhould maintain the wat, 
an 


ced, without a legitimate cauſe and juſt occafi- 
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and ſhow his poſition to be falſe : for I am not 
ſo skilſul co prove it my felf; nor fo proud to 
attempt what is above my reach. 

Uncle. 1 hold you no wary gameſter at this 
play: why ſhould you leave your beſt ward, and 
put yo ur ſelf on the diſadvantage ? I mean, why 
will you unneceſſaril — your ſelf to prove 
the negative, your Adverſary being oblig'd to 
convince the poſitive 2 ſince if he confeſs, ours 
was once the true Church, the preſumption ſtands 
for us that we are not faln, till he demonſtrates 
we are. Our Church was once the Spouſe of Chriſt, 
by their one verdict, though now they ſtile her che 
Whore of Babylon, Erreneo , and Adulteref: : And 
how, pray Coxen, would your ſelf take ir, if one 
ſhould lay ſo foul an imputation on your bed- 
fellow, without ſufficient evidence to make it 
apt res Chriſt leſus will be no lefs offen- 

ed, to ſee his dear Sp (whom he bought and 
waſhed with his own blood) ſo ſhamefully trad u- 


on: Will he not brand ſuch bold aceuſers for ig- 
famous and ſacrilegious calumniators? or if they 
fail of their proof;do they not convit themſelves 
of the moſt heynous crime that can be im gin d: 
And if this Church was erected and inſtiruced by 
God himſelf, for our lawful Lady and true Gover- 
neſs, can who they revolt from the loyalty and o- Hey 
bedience due to = (wichour clear demonſtrati- 
on of her eſchear from that chrone and dignity) 
be accounted leſs then traytors and tebells boch 
to God and her? In a word, if ſhe once were 
that Church to whom Chriſt gave the rod of ju- 
ſtice, and ſe nt all profeſſors of his name to hear. het 
voice and obey her ſenrence, under penalty of her 
being repured Heathens and Publicant; do nor 
they jultly deſerve choſe curſes and — 
titles, 
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titles, who di vidę themſelves from her, without 
legal warrant of cheir ſeparation ? Doth not, ther. 
ſore, common ſenſe conclude, that who ever ac 
knowledges the Roman Communion ro. have bir 
the true and-lawful Chucch of Chriſt, is by this 
very deed oblige err and evident 
ly her fall from that majeſty; or elſe in his owr 
conſcience and judgement , muſt be lyable tw 
thoſe foul and unworthy taints of treaſon and 
rebellion, againſt God and his Church ? 

Nephew. I confeſs you fpeak no parables , nor 
is there any deep learning required to conceive 
the evidence of your diſcourſ. Yet I fear you might 
have fpar'd your labour; for there's no Proce- 
ſtant but will eafily undertake to prove, that the 
Roman Church is gone aſtray; wherein yer if they 
miſcarry, they are irrecoverably undone , their 
whole Religion being but (as themſelves proſeſz) 
redrefling of abuſes crept in, and their Divinity no 
other then to defend their ka king upon chemſel ves 
to reform. And 142.5 — their proofs to 
be inſufficient, I ect it ch require a greatet 
ſchollat then my {elf to comprehend your reaſons. 

Uncle. Be nor diſcouraged, but look into the 
caſe, and tell me what kinde of evidence you 
thiak Proteſtants are bound to bring, to free 
themſelves from thaſe heavy cenſures we ſpake 
of? Isicſuthcient to alledge fach arguments as 


ſome Philoſophers: have invented ro prove Snow® 
black ? Or ſuch as, by the Art of 2 nimble 


Logician may frame on any ſubject given him? 
in which kind, ſome great Wits have taken plea- 
ſure to commend baldneſs, blindneſs , and the like 
imperfe&tions 3 others, to contradi& manifeſt 
rruths, as that there never was any war of Trey. Nay, 
do yoa think it enough that their nts be 
only as good, as thoſe the Catholicks bring a- 


gaioſt 


| 


| 
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Biinſt them : or rather ought they not be 
evident aad unanſwerable in every indifferent and 
underſtanding judgment? ſhould they nor be 

{ſo clear and convincing , that any unpaſſionate 
perſon, expert in controverſies, having ſeen what 
the moſt learned Catholicks can fay againſt the 
Proteſtants, muſt nevertheleſs think in his heart 
they cannot give any fatisfattory er even plau- 
ſible anſwer to their reaſons. 

Neph. The plain truth is, if it were my caſe be- 
twixt my wife and my ſelf, I ſhould not think to 
have correſponded with my loyalty rowards 
her, nor with that care I ow her honor, till I had 
ventured my life ro have his hearts blood , who 
ſhould wrong her reputation ſo highly , withour 
— fully as evident as you require.” Neither do [ 

lie ve any Prinee or State would account him 
a loyall ſubject, that conceals or encourages ſuch 
as diſperſe and fow in the hearts of the people 
the like ſuſpirions againſt their Government. "Tis 
true, I ſhould be willing to hear of my wives 
mildemeanours before they come to that heigfrr 
and evidence, for my own caveat ; if (which God 
forbid )ſhe ſhould prove untrue ; But there's a 
great difference betwixt giving warning of like- 
lihoods and apparences of a miſchief , whereby it 
may be prevented, and blemiſhing or _—_— 
my wifes and my own honour with the deepe 
diſgrace that can fall on ſuch an indivrdual cou= 


ple. Beſides, I know the bond of love and duty 


betwixt man and wife, is fo ſevere and indiſpen 
ſable, that ordinary ſurmiſes ought not to per- 
ſwade a breach in ſo ſtrong and ſacred a knot : 
(the greater and harder effect requiring till a 
more ful canſe; nor can we without folly 
conceive every proof ſufficient or fic for all ca- 
ſs.) Certainly no amity nor fidelity _ 

; ong, 
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long ſubfiſt if ſuch principles. were ſuffered to be 
taught: For how is it poſſible (human accidents 
being of themſelves fo intricate &variable,and the 
world grown ſo witty to do miſchief )but that eve- 
ry falſ tongue (hal fer diſſention betwixt the neer- 
eft & deareſt relations: and even ſtir up to ſedition 
and mutiny the moſt faithful ſubjects againſt their 
Prince, if leſs then moral evidence be admitted to 
prove matters of ſo tender and important a conſe. 
quence? Nor can I believe his Majeſty would fuffer 
his Preachers to draw their Pedigree from Rome, iſ 
he did not perſwade himſelf they were able to 
bring ſatisſactory proofs for their relinquiſhing 
that Authority: elſe it were to anthorize a rebel. 
lion againſt the Court & State of Conſcience; which 
has a greater force and pawer then pure remporal 
Allegiance, this being grounded upon oath & du- 
ty,hoth which receive their ſtrength and vertue 
from Conſcience. If therfore you intend to give me 
fall ſatisſaction in this point you muſt cleerly 
evince, that the Proteſtants arguments are infuffi 
cient : which though 1 doube not ( ſeeing our men 
always ſo ready to buckle with them, even upon 
moſt diſadvantageous conditions ) yer I conceive 
this cannot be otherwiſe effected then by experi- 
ence, bringing them to diſpure together. 

Unc.Dear Coufin,l am glad to hear you diſcourſe 
ſo ſtrongly and ſolidly, it gives me great hopes of 


your ſuture abilities. But if you wil have patience, b 


your felt ſhal be judge of my queſtion, without re- 


courſe to any further learning then common ſenſe: 
Ficſt therefore let vs (ee 


SECT; 3. 
VVhether,ſtanding in likglthood, the Catholick, party 
be greater, more learned, and more wertums? 
S7 then you had a caſe in Law of great 
difficulty, and ſhould conſult a dozen or 2 


Couns 
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Councellors, reputed the learnedſt of the Realm, 
or,at leaſt, che unskilfulleſt of them far beyond 
your knowledge rojudge, whether he were nor 
as able as the beſt : And of theſe twenty, ſeven- 
teen ot eighteen ſhould ſay , you would infallibl 
loſe your cauſe, if you rook ſuch or fuch a cou 
in it; the other 2 or 3 ſhould; as conſtantly, af- 
ficm the contrary, and fo the whole controverſie 
be brought to this fingle queſtion, Which fde were 
more learned and judiciows , to whom would you 
adhere in theſe circumſtances ? 

Nepb. I you ſuppoſe me unable to ju'g of their 
learning & that they be all equally eſteem d honeſt 
_ indeed I ſee not how - & can come to 
uch obſtinate conteſtation,if — — all as they 
are reputed ;) I muſt needs chuſe the multitude, 
and either take with the 17. or play the fool no- 
tot ioully. And I eaſily conjefture hat you aim 
at, that becauſe Carholick countries are greater 
then Proteſtants, judgment ought to be given on 
the Catholicke ſide: But how ſhall I know there 
are more learned men among Catholicks then a- 
mong Proteſtanrs,or that the Catholick Doctors 
are greater Scholars then the maintainers of the 
particular Engliſh Reformation ? 'Tis true,the Pro- 
teſtants of other countriesare nor — ol the 
ſame religion with theſe here in England; yet I ſee 
they agree all rogether againſt us, whar private 
diſcords ſoever they have among the mſel ves. 

Uncle. . Your freſh wits tun too faſt. Remember 
you were ſuppoſed ignorant of the proportion of 
your Advocares abilities in your ſuit of Law; and 
ſo prudently prefer'd the multitude. Wherefore, 
as long as it is conſtantly confeſt, there ate ſat 
more Catholicks then Proteſtants eminently ſa- 
mous for learning, ſo long the lay people unable 

* judge of ſuch difficulties, muſt ſtand convinced 


by 
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by the number, of which the vulgar know no 
more, but that they are accounted wiſe and judi- 
cious by thoſe among whom they li ve, as theſe are 
here with us. And to give you further ſatisfa&ion 
in this point, you know, that man for man by all 
likelihood, Readets of Divinity ate the greateſt 
— their exerciſe = on ( — yif 
they be of many years enabling & improving them 
more then others who have nor the like — 
Of theſe compare the number England affords, to the 
multitudes Catholick countries yield. You have 
been in Paris, here you might ſee perhaps, in one 
houſe or College, more then are in all England; of 
which forme have taught Divinity 16 or 20 years, 
many fiill actually reading: more, who having 
ſpenc the ſirength and vigor of their age in that 
profeſhon,have now given over. I ſpeak no ſecrets; 
the moſt ignorant may ſee and prove what I ay 
wich his own eyes, either in 1taly, Spain, Germany, 
France, or Low-Countries. Beſides, the time one of 
them ſpends in ſtudy , is double to what the Mi. 
niſters here in England imploy. Theſe being mar- 
ried, muſt have care of their wives and children, 
and ate, faith Saint Pal, divided, one half to 
their books, the other to their houſhold. And 
indeed Wives are naturally no friends of Books 
Learning aad Children ipring both from the 
brain Hoch require abundance of ſpirits, and 
therefore not well matched together. And ſure, 
among Catholicks, a grave and learned reſolu- 
tion is rather to be lookr for at a Prieſts hands, 
(ordinarily ſpeaking) then from a married 4 
fon, by reaſon his time, breeding, and imploy- 
ment are. more proportioned to ſuch a perfor- 


8 


nce. 

To theſe learned Divines now living, you may 
joyn all that went before them for many Ages; 
not 


ho 


* 
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not ſo unleatned as the Proteſtauts perfwade them 
ſelves j ſince the very firſt beginners of Proteſtan- 
cy met with their matches, fuch as they either 
dar d not encounter face to face, or if they did; 
they ſtill came off with diſhonour. So that every 
one who underſtands any thing more then his own 
home, muſt needs grant, if number or likelf- 
hood of perſons may carry the cauſe, the queſtion 
is ended. en 
To which I could add the reaſon you mentio- 
ned, That Proreftanrs, in divers countries, are 
not of one Religion, neither in reſpect of Belief, 
nor Government. They differ in ſo many points, 
thut they damn one the other for mighelievers. Do 
but ex amin whether the - poſicions, wherein they 
diſagree among themſelves, be not of as high im- 
portance, as thoſe whetein we differ from them 
all; and you ſhall find many of them the very 
fame: Nay, there are not two Dechers or Miniſters 
here in England oſ one Religion; no nor two Lay» 
men, who give themſelves to expound Scriptures, 
and make their privat ſpitir judge of their helief 
and renets. And this, nor only, becaaſe fo many 
variable fancies, grounded every one upon it ſelf, 
cannot poſſibly agree, (whence you ſhall ſcarce 
ſee two meet and confer of Religion, without diſ- 
agreeing, if they talk long) but alſo becauſe all 
knowledge hath irs unity from ſome ſetled and 
certain principles; which being not to be ſound, 
out of che Catholick Church, in matters of Reli - 
gion, there can be no unity of belief among Prote- 
ents For though our Parlement has commanded 
divers Articles to be taught in the Churches of 
England; yet I conceive the Proteſlant Clergy ac- 
knowledpes nor; that the Parlement, (who are 


their flock, and taught by them) has any power to 
determine 


| life. 
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determine points of doctrine. And indeed it were 
ridiculous for thoſe, who think an uni verfall Con · 
gregation of Biſhops, and the Body of the whole 
Church may err in belief, ſhould nevertheleſs at- 
tribute this unerrable power to their own Scho- 
lars : neither have I the leaſt doubt that they lil 
maintain conſtantly their chief ground, That al 
men are fallible, and ſubje# to err. Where, by the 
way, you may note how unreaſonably they deal 
with Catholicks,in puniſhing them for profeſſing 


a different faich ſrum theirs ; ſeeing, if we believe 


differently, we are bound to profefs differently: 
and tis evident they (having by their own conſeſ- 
ſion, no authority to force any to believe, as they 
do) mult neceſlarily centradict their own Priu- 
ciples, if they will perſecute ys, Now therfore 
ſince to be of one faith,is to be of one ſetled opinion, 
and ſetling cannot be without infellibility or ne- 
ceſſityʒ the Proteſtants having no common Princi- 
ples which themſelves eſtcem infallible (ever 

one expounding Seripture (their exely rule of faith 

at his pleaſure, nor ſo much as prerending any au- 
thority to controll anothers interpretation, )'tis 
impoſſible any 2 Miniſters ſhould be of one faith & 
religion. Tis true, perchance they may be of one mind 
to day,' but before night,if cicher of them light on 
a Text, which ,after more confidera tion ſeems to 
have another ſenſe then formerly he diſcovered, 
they may well be of different opinions; And 
this in any point how materiall or eſſentiall ſo- 
ever. Thus may Proteſtants be ſaid ſomerimes 
to be of one minde, or opinion, but never of cue 
Faith and Religion; Faith being like Marriage, 
not to be taken up for a yeare and a day, 
but to continue till the laſt moment of our 


And 
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And now, to return to the diſcourſe we ayme 
at, As the number of our Di vines far exceed 
that of the Proteſtants, ſo in all probability 
does the degret of their learning. The Eng- 
liſh Divinity, generally ſpeaking, is nothing 
bur Controverſies 3 which are only the fourth 
or fifth part of Catholik oye For, be- 
fides controverſies, we have ſcbolaſtical Theole» 
{3 Which explicates the Myſterics of our faith, 
and ſhow's their conformity to nature and, 
human reaſon. We have Moral Diuinit, which, 
ſearches into the prattis of the Sacraments 
and precepts of life. We have Ser- 
ture . leſſens , which dive into the deep ſenſe 
of the written word of God, without farther 
application. We have Myſtical Theology, which: 
examin's the extraordinary Way's M conver- 


| ſation wich God.” |Lafily , we have Erclefaſti», 


cal hiftoty 4: Which delivers abe progreſs, in- 


| creaſe; and pradtiz of Chriſtian Futh, t 


hrough 
all ages and places. And of all theſe, we have, 
F do nor Jay . books or volums „ but whole 
Libraries written and extant among us. Then 


for: other cruditions, 25: þ Poegry, ' 
Rheroneck , Logick, d l be bes 
teſtants have any, let them look into their 
Samples, and ſhall find the moſt cmi - 
nent and worthy to have ſtill been Catho- 
tik's: fo that as, of all Religions , the Chri- 
ſan, ſo, of all Chriſtians, the Catholik is 
without queſtion the moſt wiſe, and rhe 
moſt learned proſeſi ion. Nor is chis 1 ſay to 
be ſought out in old Manuſcripts or moldy 
r eyes and cars will tell it you, 
m Catholik countries , and even in Paul's 
Church-yard , where you may find multitudes 
«f yolums. of all abt forts. of Larning writ- 
141 H te» 
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ten by Catholik's; And,, if their ſhops, were 
well ch'c into, I doubt not but, for books 
of worth (except me Englim Pamphletz. 
and a few controvet ſs ) a hundred for one, 
would he found to be written by /Cachobk's. 
What apparence then can there be, that; the 
Proteſtants arguments ſhould be ſo abſolute- 


ly unanſwerable, ſo cleerly better then what | 


Cacholik's can ſay for themſelves, as: to bear 
down- the right of Antiquiry and Poſleilion, 
whetof the Catholik's are the ſole Claymers ? 

Nephew; I cannot deny but your diſcourſe 
is found , and grounded on common ſenſe, 
and ſuch evidence as, when 1 ſajouru'd ig 
Paris , I heard was there ro be ſeen; but my 
thoughts were then more fit on the Tennis- 
court, then ſuch en quiry ii But why might not 
one that all- ckis and more ig n ſor 
the j ing fo ill a quatre? If Cathelik's be 
not honeſt and vertuoni, the more learned they 
ate, the more da s and more able to main- 
tam a falf poſition. And I believe many Prote · 
ſtants conceive this objection not unwarthy to 
be inſiſied on ; fos they tell us, the Pope has 
gotten ſo uodiſputable n po- r prtr, our very 
uuderſtandings thut, 'formany.ages,. we hare 
bent all our wits how to maintain his titles and 
decrees, without any care of truth or probabili- 
ty: So that the more wit and learning;che more 
Mindnes of paſſion and intereſt; - ! 

- Vacle, I did not think learning had deſerved 
{6 ill at your hands, ro cenfare it ty ſeverely. No, 
no, Coen, one man, or two or three may be more 
dangerous for their learning, but not whole 
mulricudes ; For, of irs own nature, it ish pr n- 
cipal inſtrument of vertue, being rhe diſcoverer 
aud defender of truth; nor can there bo a = 
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ſign of truth in any Religion, then to ſee it hear 
the touch of reaſon, and that the profeſſors of it 
are addicted to learning. Beſides, you are tore- 
member, I ſpeak to one who proſeſſes no ſchol- 
lerſhip,and ther fore do not inquire what ĩs, or is 
not, but what is woſt likely and apparent. It muſt 
be firſt known the Religion is fall, before it can 
be preſum'd men bend and ſtrain their wits ro 
maintain a ſalſity; otherwiſe, the very fame of 
learning bear's with it the credit and eſteem of 
truth and honeſty: And who delights in learned 
labours is commonly free both from quarrelſom 
intereſts & hurtful pleaſures, out of which ſpring 
all cunning, fraud , and circumvention , and a 
meer ſchol lat is quit, by his very name, from ſuſ- 
picion of guile and craftineſs. 

But however, our Religion has, befides lear- + 
ning, manifeſt ſigns of honeſty and verrue : all 
the points, wherein we differ from Proteſtants 
being of that nature, that they incite us to the 
pract ix of ſome vertue or other. As that Charity 
end the keeping of the Commandments juſtiſe, and 
deſerve erernal reward. Confeſſion brings us to 
the remembrance of our fins and ſorrow for 
them: SatisfaFion is performed by good and pi- 
ous actions, Praying to Saints and for the dead, 
keeping and reverencing Piftures of Chriſt and his 
Saints; And above all the preſence of God in the 
B. Sacrement, All which are doctrines of great 
moment and.confiderarion , continually provo- 
king us roHife up our minds to God and heaven, 
to — of the life to come, and practir thoſe 
vertuous actions, which we are taught will car- 


ry us thither. The moſt earneſt Proteſtant ho 


has but caſt his eye beyond the ſea, cannot de- 
ny, but ther's a vaſt difference, in exteriour de- 


yorion , among -Catholiks , above Proteſtants. 
| H 2 Our 
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Our Churches open every day, ſetvice and 
Maſles faid all the morning , and in divers, the 
Office ſung a great part ot the afrernoon 3 Our 
{crvice much longer then the Proteſtants; Our 
ceremonies grave and magnificent: Our Sacra- 
ments more in number , more frequented, and 
perform'd with more ſtare and reverence. The 
riches, of our Churches, Altars, Pictures ineſti- 
mahle. Our olemnities and Triumphs glorious, 
Perperual Sermons on Feſtival dayes, and c ver 

day in Lent and Advent. The B. Sacrament of- 
ren expoſed , with great concourſe of devour 
people, as all Proteſtant travellers can witneſs. 
Add to theſe the multirudes of Religious men 
and women, whoſe proſe ſlion is retired from 
buſmeſs and the world, to have more time to 
converſ with God. The often miracles, the fre- 
quent Saints and Perſons of eminent holineſs, 
which no holdneſs can deny, but at leaſt we 
think and ſay we have them. In a word the 
Proteſtants Faith ſeem's like the piece of mony 
buried in the ground, and the Catholik's like 4 
burning torch, which forces all within its ſphere 
to caſt their eyes on it. . 

I know, the ready anſwer is, all is but hypo- 
crific, and there is as great wickednels among 
Catholik's as Proteſtants. But I could wiſh, 
he, who is thus raſhand uncharitable to ſay 
this, Were as curious and careful ro know hoõW 
to prove it. For it were abſurd to think he, 
who ſtrik's but one blow in a ſmith's ſhop, 
ſhauld make as great a dint, as he who, ſtrik's | 
I And ſurely uo leſſe fooliſh is it to ima- 
tine, that choſe whoſe hearts and hands are con- 
tinually buſied about God and. godly things, 
ſhould make no er impreſſion in their ſouls, 
then they who lay not a prayer perhaps, once a 
10 month, 
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month, and whoſe chiefe devorion is to heare 
# man make a pleaſing diſcourſe in a Pulpit. 1 
wil not deny but there are as fowl finners and 
as many, among Catholik's, as Proteſtants , if 
not more and wickeder, For facriledg cannot 
be ſo great, Where ſanctity is leſs, and who beſt 
knows his Maſters wil defervs moſt ſtripes for 
his treſpaſſe. No man could damn his poſterity, 
but who had original Juſtice to loſe : nor could 
any berray Chriſt , but who had eaten Bread at 
his Table. Wherefore Proteſtants cleerly enjoy 
this — that they cannot he ſo wicked as 
Catholikes, having nor ſuch a faintly faith to a- 
buſe, nor ſuch a ſacted Church to diſgrace. Yer 
I believe a good argument in favour of our 
Church, may be drawn from its Seintity; remem- 
bring well whar an Engliſh Proteſtant · Clergy 
man of note, who had been at Rome, was wont 
to lay, after his converſion , when he heard any 
ſpeak againſt rhe vices of the Court of Rome. I 
have known,faid he, many and many of the Pro- 
teſtant Clergy as honeſt men as ever I met with, 
in whole hands I durſt venture my eſtate and 
life; but never any who had the reputation and 
eſteem, among wiſe men, to be a Saint, or of ex- 
rraordinary holineſs: here at Rome I obſerve in 
a ſmal number of great Prelats, two or three 
that have the fame of extraordinary verrue,and 
the like I find of all forts boch of Church-men 
and Laity, ſome ſtill reputed exemplarly holy. 
As for the vices, wherof I hear the reports, and 
doubt not but they are too true, yet 1 ſee they 
are carried diſcreetly and break not ſorth into 
any publike ſcandal. So that, though many 
Proteſtants are morally honeſt , and many Ca- 
tholik's wicked, yet does it not follow they are 
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equal in behaviour: For, Catholik's have ſome 
Saints, Proteſtants none, Catholik's faults are 
in proportion fewer , Proteſtants good works 
—— in the like proportion : And this 
difference is ſuch as worthily makes 2 mark of 
the Catholike Church; and as indeed, is befit- 
ring a Church made of men, who bear immortal 
wuls in veflels of tleſh and bloud. 

But I had almoſt forgotten the difficulty you 
made of the Pope*s ryrannizing and forcing all 
mens wits to ſerve hjm. Do you think he tyra- 
nites over the bodies or the minds? If the 
minds, then certainly he has perſwaded them 
his power is lawful, given by Jeſus Chriſt , and 
continued ever fince in the Biſhops of 
the Chriſtians, Wherefore they who are thus 
perſwaded, being ſo many, ſo learned, and with- 
al ſo upright, that, for conſcience ſake, they will 
forgo the very liberty of their underſtandings, 
meek great argument that the truth is, as they 

: For otherwiſe, how eaſie were it for a king 

France, or Spain, or Emperour', to follow the 
example of England, Hollend, and divers ſtates of 
Germany, who would aid and back them, if they 
would renounce this pretended Tyranny -: 
whereas theſe Revolters from the Church of 
Rome did it without any preſent example, nay 
with the deteſtation of all theit neighbours. Be- 
ſides the Popes names and actions are all regi- 
ſtred, if did any ching of note, if they 
chang d but their attire, red a Bi ſhop, or 
ſent a Cardinals Cap, all is upon record, Only 
this action of conquering the whole world, in 
the way of an nniverfal Father, of ſetting this 


ſpiritual throne not only above Kings and Mo- 
narchs, Bi 


biſkeys and! Pairiaria, but exe above 
the 
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the wiſ.dome df rhe Sages ,; and the valour of 
undaunted courages, this onely, by all Hiſtorr- 
aus matt have been accounted uuworthy of 
mention. Bar remember, Coen, common 
ſenſe reaches us. That a Poſition, fo directly 
againſt the general current of che Church of 
Chriſt, for ſo many ages, ought to be well pro- 
ved, (according to the rule you granted me e- 
ven now) before it paſs without controul. 
"Nephew: Net cannot my eye diſoern, why, this 
Authovity being ſo great, may not of it felf and 
by its inſtrumonts conttive and carry the plot 
fo ſubtlely that the Learned upon whoſe num- 
ber I am to rely) may not become partially af- 
feed, and con tly the greater number be 
morecorrupced ; aud fo the opinion of three 
(preferable before that of ſeventeen. Nay, in 
my judgement, experience tells us, that not e- 
very tenth perſon, even of the learned Catho- 
licks knows the tue weight and force of our 
Adverlaries arguments; burwich a meer pre: 
dice undervalue what perhaps, they cannot give 
a ſull and ſatis factory anfwer to c And how 
ſhould ir be ochetwiſe, ſince from:our -Child- 
hood, we are taught to rely on the Church for 
matters of Religion, and to teject and hace any 
that ſhould ſeek to make a contrary vm 
in us 2 — — our tender age, 
and growing nature, cannot but ve he- 
ment ly pr s our minds, when we come 
to be able to judge of controverſies in — 
Nor is it to the purpoſe, whither it be fit we 
ſuch an impreſſton / or no; for 1 oppoſe nor the 
thing, but the arguniene, which urges for the 
grearer number of men. 

Uncle. And have Some „ the ſame 
4 
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paſſion among Proteſtants, and much more 4- 


mong Putirzans? And do you not find thoſe who 
ſighr Catholick arguments, ate no leſi biaſſed 


then the Carholicks you ſpeak of? _- you 
of t 


mark it, the greateſt contemners ir Ad- 
verſaries arguments, be they Catholicks or Pro- 
teſtants, are commonly the moſt zealous, or 
rather the moſt ignotant of the zealous. So that 
indeed che ttue cauſc of this partiality is iguo- 
rance, and not any prohibition, which contra- 
riwiſe is a great provoker to make men doubt of 
their Religion. Forever fince our Grand. Mo- 
ther Eve harken d to the firſt, why did God? all 
precepts ( whoſe reaſon we underſtand not.) 
have been ſuſpicious tu us. Tel me then, ſuy- 
poſe your ſelf in a Ship, where there were 
a Pilote and his Mate, aud ſome Captain who 
had never been at Sea beſore; and, in a contro - 
verſie about their Courſe, they falbro variance, 
— pilote and his Mare ſayi — ; cp way, 
Captain, by reports or es is own, 
Jeies that's not the way 4 Aud therupon, the Com- 
— Ship ave Grid whether fide 

in this cafe. woald you partial? | 
. Nephew: "Tis clear, choſe who joyn with the 
Captain; for, where ane fide has skil, the other 
none, tis evident, if the queſtion be of Art, we 
oughr adhere to rhe skilſul. This I fay is evi- 
dent, if there be no particular circumſtance or 
ſpecial reaſon to the contrary 5 As. if the Pilote 
had ſame intereſt to carry his Ship out of the 
way, then it wrre another matter; but, ſtand- 
ing preciſely in the terms oi your cale, tis clear 
on which fide the partiality is ; for, the Pilote 
having skil, the Captaine none, the Filor's ad- 
vile ought to be prefer'd in common ſenſe, and 
+ to 
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to fide againſt him were a ſign of a raſh and fa- 
ctious Spirit. | 

Uncle. Then they who appeal to unskilful 
Judges, prove themſelves partial; and choſe who 
tollow ſuch as are expert; wiſe, and rational. 
Wherefore, if the ſeventeen adhere to the Mi- 
ſtriſs and teacher of Religion, and the three wi 
from her, do not theſe by this very Act cleetly di 
cover their own partiality ? You muſt firſt know 
which goes the right way, before you can ſup- 
poſe either fide partial; and conſequently, the 
number will ſtil prevaile, as long as tis in doubt 
which party is led by prejudice ; and, if one fide 
adhere ro choſe, who were in prepoſſeſſion, the 
other againſt ir, you are bound by the law of na- 
ture, by the inſtitution of all communities, and 
by common ſenſe, to judge the pleaders againſt 
poſſeiſion partial, till have proved thei 
motion ſo reaſonable, as will over- balance the 
22 authority of poſſeſſion, which is conſeſſed- 

y againſt chem. 

Farther, if you conſider, Chriſtian Religion is 
ſupernatural, that is, ſuch as cannot be learn't but 
from Almighty God, or from the Apoſtles, te 
whom Hee revealed it, or from them whom che 
Apoſtles or their Diſciples have taught it; you 
will ſee ther's no difpuring about Religion, but 
onely to ask what has been deliver d? Which 
none can tell, but thoſe, whoſc life and. proſeſ- 
ſion it is to teach that docttin which themſelves 
firſt learn t, to wit, the Biſhops and Paſtors af 
the Church. So that, who doubrs of what theſe 
Teachers deliver muſt needs be ignorant of the 
means and way of knowing Chriſtian doctrine, 
and paſſionatl refuſe the true and certain Rule 


It, 
Hs Nephew, - 
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. — — and it was the fame 


as if I ſhould con one of partiality, who 
keeps poſſeſſion of his own, becauſe he immedi- 
atly yeilds not up the eſtate before Judgment 
given ”_ him: contrariwiſe, in 
the _ Law (a Loner — a — if 
one be put out of quiet poſſeſſton, his A ry 
may not plead all he be reſtored again. And 
fare, of all caſes, the fowleſt is to doubt in mat- 
ters of Religion, upon leſs then clecr evidence ; 
for, where authority is plainly on the one fide, 
none can doubt without wronging that Autho- 
rity, unleſs he have reaſons werghry enough to 
-over-poize it. And ſo I am ſatisfied in this 
Point. 

Uncle. Take this with you; generally no 
Controverhes of Religion happen without ſome 
motives of intereſt on both ſides; and fo both 
may de ſuſpected of parriality, bur chiefly that 
which begins the change: Wherefore, 
men were forbidden to doubt; that would be 
of little force,if once they diſcover'd their com · 
manders were inteteſſed; unleis they ſaw. with- 
all, they could not mend themſelves. Beſides, 
in our ſchools, all things are called in ion; 
which would not be „if ir i d 
te Churches belief. Laſtly, ſince tis great 
Scholars — the Peoples judgments; if 
they could find, by their learning, any other 


fare ground of Religion, then landing to the Chur- 
ahr s authority and judgment, would eſteem 
as much ef her Commands, at ſon did of the 
Philiftins ſhurting their Gates on him. And fo 
we ſee by experience, that all truly learned and 
unpaſſionate Catholicks (befides the motive of 
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fon to their Religion, and will proceſt, by | ail 
that's holy, they would be of wo ſme Faith, 
* there were na command, finding it mot 
conformable to realva and to the — of 


ity. 
bew. I know not how coankver your dif- 
z —— a Proteſtant would fay all's 
bur — and likelyhood 3- and to hazard 
2 mans eſtate upon peradventures were ſomething: 
bard, and not very rationally done, Whenlors 
L ſhould be glad to conecive, more fully 


SECT. 4. 


The force and efficacy of theſe your diſocurſes 
and perſwaſion i 


{Ie wh Why, Cen, what fecuricy db your 
hants, your State men, your Soul- 
diers, thoſe that go to Law, nay even thoſe that 
till their grounds and work for rheir livings, on 
what ſecurity do all theſe proceed? Is it greater 
then the aſſurance our diſcoucie affords? yet no 
man eſteenis them ſooliſn, All human 22 
hatardous, and have ſome aq venture in them: 
And therefore, who — — cextainty,. 
enely in matters of Religion, diſcovers in him- 
ſelf a leſs mind to the goods promiſed in the 
next life, then to thoſe he ſeeks here in this 
world, on far weaker aſſurance. However, the 
pm —— to him who is nor 
pr nr yo rf mankind fall Gor) 
© 
ia bur — — ly men di 
W 


ant betwirt a 
* 
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as ſoon taken with a gloſs or jeſting ſpeech, as 2 
demonſtration. Lesbe this very — I 
have told you, be put to- ſome two men of ſe- 
veral degrees in judgment, and penetration : 
one perhaps will hold ir for evident, the 'ortier 
only for apparent and probable." -- + 

Again, if ours was once the true Chureh, cer 
ramly they who made a breach from it are ob- 
lig d to produce cleer reſtimonies'of its corrup- 
tion, or elſe be cleet ly culpable of faction; yer, 
of cheſe two men 1 propoſe, one | 
will cake this argument only for plauſible, and 
a the leaſt c forge it; the other, looking 
into the nature of Government and ſceing what 
a flaw there is in the contrary poſition, ( that in 
eſſect. it deſtroys all Government) will couclude 
it ſo ſtrong and convincing, that whatever can 
be ſaid to oppoſe ir, is but the playing of wit a- 
gainſt evidetice. Farther, if we Catholic 
hold the truth of Scriprure, as — , 
as any Proteſtant, and that all controverſies be- 
twixt us and them are only concerning the ſenſe 
not the truth of it; tis manifeſt , Catholicks 
muſt either be ſuch dull dunces as not to under- 
ſtand their arguments, ot ſo wilſul as not to ac- 
— what they ſee plainly before theit eys; 
other wiſe ſurely they would agree with Prote- 
ſtants in all points by them rexlly demonſtrated 
our of Scripture. Now he that pierces deeper 
into the ſtrength of this argument, eaſily diſcerns, 

y though ſomerimes learniag may faile, and ver- 

tue have a bridle for a while, yet would learni 

ceaſe to be leatning, if it not, for the 
part, work its , and make irs ſtudenrs more 
capable of reaſon then others : much 'leſs can 
tua vertue be. ſeldom efficacious, fince its very 
nature 


mn... 
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nature and eſſence is to be operative, Where- 
fore this underſtanding. mau, that obſerves a 
more conſtant purſuic of vertue and learning, in 
one party then ine other, concludes evident- 
Wo there can be no extraordinary weakneſs on 
the learneder and more vertuous fide in com- 
pariſon of the other. And, where he ſees more 
means, pains, and fruits of learning, and vertue, 
he will no more doubt ( ſuppoſing this be a con- 
ſtant and ſetled courſe) but there muſt be in- 
deed more learning and vertue, then he can 
doubt whether fre and cow pur together will 
burn, or effects be without their cauſes;as houſcs, 
clocks, aud the like, without Carpenters, Smiths, 
and other Artizans. Yet perhaps, he that bare - 
ly looks on the ſuperficies of this diſcourſe takes 
it onely for a plcaſing and probable conſe- 


Joyn to this, the multjrudes of Antiquicy 

I mean thoſe Ages wherin Proteſtants acknow- 
che Raign of Popery) and ſurely then there 
will got remain, to any of underſtanding, the 
leaſt cauſe to fear or complain of hazard; but 
rather a great occaſion- to admire and praiſe 
Gods wiſdom ; in providing.ſo ſhort and fecure 
a means, for every one who has the meſs 
and care to follow this guide of eternal falvati- 
on; looking with an eye of commiſeration on 
thoſe, whole diſpoſitions being not fitted to the 
fight of this truth, remain in doubt and igno- 
trance, by diving into ions wherin they are 
not able to find iatis action, and caſt themſelves 
away, not for want of means, hut either chrough 
their own pride, or by! theo miſleading of their 
Directors; who, not ſeeing what's convenient 
for the diſpoſitions of theit Diſeiples, uo them 


on 
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on the Rocks inſtead of giving them a fie har- 
boar to ancor in; For, if they would rely on this 
Plaine and open way of our diſcourſe, common 
ere would tell them ( ii not. what's true ac 
feaſt hat they oughr to fotiow';/ and that as 
deerly as two and three are tre. i 

Nephew. I confeſs the evidence you plead is 
great ; yet me thinks, one might object, ſeeing 


ve hear it fo oſten and fo ſtrongly beaten into us 


that all men are fallible, and nature it ſelf ſeem's 
to reach the ſame; as on the one fide rea- 
ſons force me to grant it the wiſer cout ic to ven- 


ter this wey, ſo on the other, I ſtill remain wich 


this diſpoſition, that it may, peradventure, he falſ, 
which is ahle to ſhake the ſtrongeſt reſolution 
and cool the moſt fervent affection. 

Vncle. Coſen, you dffer now at a queſtion of 
great weight and importance, and perhaps more 
then your age and wavering diſpoſition is able 
to hear. Yet to comply with your good defies, 
I will ſhew the way, if you'l have patience to 
follow the track I lead you in, and you ſhall ſee 


SECT. 5. 

It is no hard matter,that Chriſts law ſhould 

bave deſcended entire to us. 

— — — — — — think you, 

ri is A es t, in i 

the Goſpel to any one Country? er 

Nephew , Our Saviour, I read 9 thee 
yeurs and a half, or thereabouts (for I think the 


— iT 
— — y agreed on hy Cronolagery: ) 


„I mo not; nor can, L 


to hui purpoſe k chat 
Nele. bs 2 Talg be. 
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ſtow d neer about it as much time? St. Paul fay's 
ſo of himſclf, telling the Clergy of Epheſics, chat 
for three years be had not ceaſ'd day and night to er- 
Hort them with teares , warn them to tale bee 
of falſ teachers: And we may jaſtly believe the 
me of the other Apoſtles, wherever they could. 
conveniently, bur eſpecially, ia the Churches of 
their Refidence. But why think you; took they 
fo much time for ſo ſhort a dodtrin.,.as you fee 
the Chriſtian is, being included in aut Creed? 

No doubt their defign-was ,, to make 
their Diſciples and the People underſtand, per- 
fe&ly and fully, all points of Chriſtan Religion;. 
to reſolv all doubts and difficulties 3 to make the 
apprehenſion of the doctrin ſiak into their very 
fouls; to ſettle a Form of Government and Con- 
verſation ; and to inure the firſt Chriſtians © 
thorowly, to rhe practi of this new Rule of life, 
that it might ſubſiſt and continu as long as potit- 
bly it could. For this I ſce is the difamen of 
prudence, in ſuch a caſe, and the courſe all choſe 
who found new inſtitutions. 

Vacle. And ſurely ſuch a time, for a little Pro- 
vince of about rwo or three days j ſemi- 
diameter was very ſufficient for the pet fect infor- 
ming of their Diſeiples, in all material points,and 
ſetling Inſtructers to ſucceed” them. Bur if im- 
mediatly after the deceaſe or departure of the 
Apoſtles, there ſhould ariſe (according to our 
Saviours forewarning ) fal Prophets or Rave- 
nous wolves under pretence of ſanctity, endea- 
voring to devour the flock; nay, that even ſome 
among themſel vs, out of vanity, ſnould begin new 
opinions, drawing diſciples after them and ma- 
king themſelvs Head of a Party and doctrin, 
coutrary to what the Apoſile had deliver d, 
urging- 


— - 
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urging reaſons from nature , and Texts our of 
that very Apoſtles own writings, by whom 

weretaughr , or out of his fellow Apoſtles, 
and ſtrengthen their Set by the adherence of 
miany of tie more ignorant aud-unſlable people; 
mt would rhe Governors and Paſtors of the 


faithful do in this caſe ? How would they be- 


have tchemſelvs to hindert rhe ruine of their wea- 
ker Brethren? 


—— I imaꝑin, that meeting ther, they 
would cxamin ttus new Dottrin , raking for their 
rule that faith wbich the Apoſtle delrvered ; And 
knowing he could neither contradict himſelf 
nor any of his Brethren (being all inſpired by 


the Holy Ghoſt, A they would conclude the In- 


novators Reaſons captious, his Texts miſ-undes- 
ſtood, if obſcure 5. or corrupted, if plain. For 


nothing could be ſo certain to them, as that 


which, for three years together, had been per- 
PP beaten into their heads; wherin they 

been continually examin'd and clcer'd 
and which they had ul'd fo long as the founda- 
tion of their new manner of lite: fo that, this 


.maſt needs be the moſt notoriouſly evident to 


them, of all things; and therfore they would, 
ſurely, forgo all other rules, to govern them- 
ſelves by this, as being abſolutely free from the 


leaſt ſuſpition or poſlibiliry of errour: 


Vacle. Your concluſion follow's plainly. Far 
they having no other ſtay of their belief, then 
that St. Paul ( for example) had taught them ſoʒ 
ris cleer, to them, theſe two ions were but 
one, huber the opinion propoſed. was true / and 
whitber it wes according to what S. Paul had taught? 
So that to be againſt what they had been taught 
ta them, was to befall, Not could there be any 

4 ot 
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other queſtion in the Church, ar that rime, in 
matters of Faith, but whither the Apoſtles bad 
taught ſuch a dofFrin or no ? For they having ſpent 
ſo much time in preaching e Goſpel in ſo lir- 
tle a Province; whar they had not taught might 
juſtly be preſum'd unneceſſary, and conſequent- 
E. deſerving to make a ſchiſm or breach in 
the Church; and what they had taught, with- 
out all cœatroverſy, true and certain. Wher- 
fore , if ſuch an Innovator would, not ſand to 
this judgment, he was to he expel'd the Church; 
as diſagreeing in the principal Rule and ſoveraign 
Tribunal of Chriſtianity, by which only ny could, 
at that time, decide What was Apoſtolical do- 
Grin, what not. Happy that age, in which ic 
was ſo caſy to reſolve any difficulty * be- 
ing no more then to mect together and ask one 
— dk been, raught,? and all was 
ended; and u bo ſhould refit is deciſion was 
to be caſt out, with common conſent, as 4 R- 
probete, But tel me, Coſen, how long do you 
conering, this Happineſs continued in the 
urch 


* For the time of the 4; 4 of 
r 
N 9 


Apoſtolical men, )ther's no queldon to 

no, nor of the Age of the diſciples of theſe 4 
poſtolical men; To whom I ſee not why I may 
not add yer another Age, for doubtleſs, thoſe 
Apoſtolical men muſt needs have been of ſuch 
reputation, that whatever was conſtantly. re- 
membred to be their Docttrin, was likewiſe eſtee- 


med as deſcended from- the Apaſtles, their Ma- 


ſters, Cfuppoſing it known to be, univerſally 

and generally, theirs, and not the opinion of 

ſome one or two only.) * 
_ 
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Vncle. And vill it be a ſtumbling hlock to by 
you, ifwe add yet another deſcent ; of the Ch 
Grandchifdren of theſe ApoBſtolical men 2? for f of 
the memory of publike and generally practr A Ro 
things is freſh , from Grandfathers to their wo 
Grandchildren, So that this degree or golden I gan 
Age may well conſiſt of five deſcents, that is 200 
years, allowing 40 years to a deſeent ; which is] ſtar 
not much, ſeeing witneſſes of 60 years are r- bis 
' | dinarily found, in every bufinefs, in the fame 
Province; much more, where the queſtion is of 
a publick and univerſal pratiz, which concerm 
many Nations, who have intercourſe and com- 
merce together, ſuch Witneſſes may caſily be 
renn of the next enſu· cd 
ing age: | 
MWbew. Theſe defcents , you ſpeak of, 

have reagh't ro Conftantin's time 


$ ce 
Se eee being publick, the multitudeaſgi 
of Fathers and Writers — the 4 t 


d 
of this d vrde la or elf-ſeeing into the welfpringhwa: 
of Chriſtianiry. But whicher you drive thüffollt 
way or no, I know not. : 1 

Vacle, It is notneedful ; for, fince the laſt age Rec. 


directly knows what was the Apoſtles doc 
Ml as can reach to be aſſur d of theſons, 
doctrin and practiz of that laſt age, are able 

certainly to refoly (though in a lower degree uad 
any difficulty that ſhall atiſe: not becauſe t 00 
can immediatly fay , ſuch a point is contrary wiked | 
the faith oſ the Apoſtles; but becauſe they c 
tell 'tis againſt the faith of the firſt dei i 

Which they know to be that of the Apoſtles. far 
Upon which ground, we may add five deſcento la 
more, that according to out former computati N 
on will make up 400 years, and, peradven " IVcr 
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w by extent, may reach five or 600 years after 
the | Chriſt, co che ſecond converſion of Nations ; I mean, 
for | of thoſe barbarous people which over- can the 
A Roman Enpire, and 5 brought almoſt all the 
— — back to the formerly extirpated Pa- 

nm. 

200 wo We need no more; for the Prote- 
h is] ſtances confeſs Popery ha. h raigned ever ſince Phocss 
or- ¶ bis time; nay, they ſtick nor to ſay, Gregor) the 
me Great was the laſt good and firſt bad Poe, intima- 
s of ring by this witty contradiction , that from him 
: aki that which they call Popery, And truly, 
is Dialogu's, fer our in Engli liſh, there's more 
JA ſhow , War Religion of his 

= was 


+ then that — the Proteſtants call 
and therefore, if che ion, that then raign' 
s the Faith of the A les, it will evidently 
allow Popery was their Faith. 

Uncle. Not only private Writers, but publick 
Records and Monuments ate ſo frequent and 
wmerous, ſince the converſion of rhoſe Nati- 
Sons, which over-ran the Roman world , that 

erfneſs it ſelf cannot 7 — more evidence. 
d certainly it was the ſpecial providence of 
dd , that ſetled chus a new world, and pur- 
d the old; whileſt Religion could yet look 
, and lee her head, as it were, with one 
But I hoped you would have induced 
tes 21 conſequence, and apply d the argument 
ter A 

rt | Neybew. I am afraid theſe calculations may 
r · reach me: for I ſee the Father aud the ſons. 


age 


ib 
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t 
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ge concur in ſome part; and {5 counting 
ſeverally, the aumber of years will riſe hig 
then indeed ought to be allow d. 

Uncle. You fay well, and therefore we wi 
onely take that number which the Father ordi 
narily lives he fore the birth of his Son; As 1 
the Son be ſuppoſed twenty years old, when theſſrj 
Father teſtifies, and the Father fixry, wh ch ye 
ſee is — common; and fo the years of one de 
ſcent will be forty, which is the number 


pur. But, if the Father he eighty , whe 
the Son is twenty, then the number 
one deſcent will be ſixty; which though it b 
fomewhar great, becauſe t is rare to have a chil 
At ſixty ; yer tis.nor fo extraordinary, but 
thouſand may be found in a competent exte 


che campats of England 2 — this numbe 


4s amply ſufhcient ſor the we defire, { 

fave ts of ſixty years make three hundred, 
And, having told you howa general practice di 
any Countrey is known, by a kind of ſelf-ſeeingg Age: 
for five deſcents, which includes at leaſt | 
hundred years; ic will follow chat, counti 
down from Chriſt's time to ours, by two ag 

At once, we may frame our diſcourſe thus. 
thoſe, ho lived in the beginning of the chin twi 
Age, could certainly know they held the Apoſ cont 
files doctrin; ſo they who lived in the bega h 
ning of the fifch Age, could certainly know the 

held the doctrin of thoſe of the beginning of t 
third Age, that is, the Dofrine of the Apoſile 
And by the like' conſequence, thoſe of the { 
vench Age will be certain they are in the 

Faich of thoſe of the fifth, and thoſe of the nim 

in the Faith of thoſe of the ſeventh. And { 

to dur very ſelves ;. and all are certain they ar 


. 
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n the Faith of the Apoſtles. The reaſon. of 
This conſequence is, becauſe rwo Ages is nar fa 
great 2 ſpace, but certain knowledg of publick 
and general changes through a Kingdom (much 
nore through many) may be eaſily had; nor 
yer arerwo ages ſo little, that a great errour 
could lurk unſcen and lye ſmothered fo long a 
time. We therefore, who now live in Com- 
munion with the Roman Church, know certain 
de. that our forefathers of the ſixteenth & fiſteent 
Ages, did conceive and think this Faith which we 
bold, deſcended to them from the Apoſtles: We kuo -] 
likewiſe, they could not concave and thiak fo, 
hut that they knew the fourteenth and thir- 
teenth Ages believed the fame doctrine, nor 
could thoſe of the fourteenth and thirteenth 
Ages have the ſame belief, unless they had feen 
Hand received it, in and from the rwelfth and e- 
Mlerenth Age, Putting now all theſe together, 
lreiſ (the certainty wherof is, immediatly, founded 
ce a in this our Age) you ſee they comprehend ſix· 
Ages, if we reckon fourty years to a deſcent;and 
eight or nine Ages if ſixty, and two, or at moſt, 
acting three ſuch compoſitions will teach beyond 
a8 Chriſt's birch, And this argument proceeds, 
Achough there were never any men living be- 
ching twixt the ages of twenty and fixty. years, tp 
APA continue the uninterruptedneſs of the — * 
Au how ahundantly then, how ſupetfluouſly cleer 
vill the certainty of Tradition be, if we 


f chefj a ux of iotermedial witn Fo 
olle e do not, we cannot want evigence,, 
e te to fee it. ics off 

a cm Your diſcovrſe will he good, 2 
nin fing the queſtion concern an Article of public 

Wand great importance that muſt needs introduce 
. a no- 
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#vororious change — the face of Gods Church; 
r might not ſome ſpeculative point cr 
in do try ſuch as the Arrians A Pele — 

3 if there had not happen d withall fo 
at an ition and quarrelling, as ſhak'd al- 
moſt rhe whole Church ? 
Uncie. There are two principal reaſons why 
no new point can be ſo ſmall as to creep in to 
the Church, without a great change. One, be- 
cauſe rhe Chriſtian Faith is a dikiplin, whole 
parts are ſo knit together, that one thread can- 
not be broken, but it will ravel through man 
ſtirches : As, from the Arrians denying Chri 
to be God, it would follow No Trinity, and ſo 
Chriſtians would caſily become natural Philo- 
ſophers and Pagansz No Incarnation, that is, no 
God and man in one Perſon; A the prayers and 
adorations tbe Church had bitherto ut d, and ven 
the ferm of baptiſm were to be altered: And thus 
we mie: hrough the moſt part of Chriſtian 
doctrin, if we look into the ſequels of Arrianiſm. 
The like conſequences — be deduced out of 
Pelagianiſm, and almoſt all other Hereſies; which 
for this onely-cayfe have not run quite beyond 
all fact of Chriſtiãnity, their being quickly oppoſed, 
and fo under d from ſhewing the Serpents taile 
that lurked behind. 
The other reaſon is, becauſe no new Opinion 
N itt rhe Church of God, without im- 
ng 


Tradition, the rule of feitb Mor that being 


once rezeted; by the ſame right and principle 
they receive one errout, may admit any: 
A auth, of which we have too much experience 
in the diſciples of af! 8 ne vet 
fail fill to gow worſe then their Maſters. L- 
ther broke the Ice by appealing to Srripture 3 Zin 

| giv 
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gius went farther, th' Angbeptiſts exceeded the 
Swingliant; the Adawrits paſted the Anabapt iſtiʒ 
che F iniun the Aamits; and ſome went be- 

ond Chriſtianity, others even beyond common 
Ente: So impothhble it is any breach ſhould be 
made in the Church, without a palpable ny 
in the whole face of Chriſtianity. 

Nephew. It was not without cauſe you a8k't 
me, W hat time the Apoſtles imploy'd in reach- 
ingChriſlian doarwe to ſome one Proyince or 
— 5: _ —— — ſeems to de- 

on this, that Apotiles did not bare 

rh che faithful What Chriſt had done = 
taught; but inculcared and beat it into them, 
bo by words and actions, inuring them to 
the Practice of their Belief : their Belief being 
the ground. of their actions, and>rtheir. actions 
ce effects of their Beliefʒ und therefore — 
nat be alterd , without a notorious chan 

imtheir Falch and Practice; their beli 

taining their practice, and their —— 
firengrining- their belief. Aud truly, I ſer 
this is a connatural way to keep Religion unco: 
ur ar yt yank And that — ad e —— 
* DITION 2 — 

being once t 

would follow the tame courſe, — 15 —— 
2 could be reſai eil that way 3 which, 

may be done ar this day. But 1 — 
— chats — bent. » no good ard 
or, if it wert aching 
— —-—- X—⅛—⅜ 


none would be innocent, but theyithat are im- 
potent; and cherfoce, I fear we are not much 
advanced, unleſs you can ſnew me, that 


SECT, 
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If Chriſt's Law could have been conſerv d, it 


has been conſerv'd. | 
Nele. Why fo, Nephew ? uy know, ifan 

be accul'd, his denial cleer's him fut- 
ficiently , till proof be broughr againſt him: 
And when it is brought, 'tis yet ſufficient for his 
defence, to ſhow , it does nor convince z/ which 
if he can perform, the Law: lay's no hold on 
him.” And ſhall not the claym of ſo great a part 
of the world , ſtanding in poſſeſſion and main- 
raining the [nnoceney of the church, be heard 
and efteem*d good , will the Adverſe Party has 
made his proofs cleer and evident againſt chem? 
Have you ſo ſoon forgorren your reſolution con- 
cerning your: wifes r,for whom you were 
© ont” Again, we mult furely-coon« 
ecir the uche robe planted! by Almighty: 
God; with no leſꝭ Ble(ling , then that he gave to 
Men and'Beafts at their Creation ,' herby their 
kind has beewEumſery'd to this — z for ſince 
our fr wn colt him fo much more then 
our Creatioir, vu cannot eſtcem his Bleſſing of 
emtinunce of les vet tue in the greater work x 
eſpecially; it being far caſier to conceive how 
the Churchis and may be continued, then how: 

Mankind has becg and will be conſetvd. 
— C6zen, fir. down iti 1 a liecle, and con- 
r', How unequal and unxiſt a condition it is, 
mat the claym of: the prefens Church hall not 
be heard , unicſslſhe firſt contute all the pcrad- 
ventures that awwild wit can invent, and ſelve 
all the arguments which che / infinite variety of 
time, place, and occaſions may have given Way 
0 | to: 
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to: And then you will e how unreaſonable 
an Advetſary he is, who will not be content 
with any ſatis faction, but ſuch as mans nature 
ſcarcely affords. Yer, to anſwer fully your 
maxime, Firſt I will oppoſe this other of no leſs 
credit to it; and by comparing them together 
we ſhall better widerſtand the meaning of 
them both, Fraſtra eft potentia qua nunquam redu- 
citur ad actum; to which we may add that God, 
the Author of nature, never made any thing in 
vain ; ſo that, when the ſame power or poſſibility is 
ordain d for divers effects; if any one be ye 
to paſs it has, ſo far at leaſt, got its end, as that 
it cannot be ſaid ro be made in vain : whence, 
'ris no good conſequence to argue from the 
power or poſhbility to any one of its effects in 
particular, becauſe its end may be fufficiently 
obſery'd by another. Bur, if the power or 
pollibillty have but one effect, then your firſt 
maxim fail*s, by reaſon of the Frond ; for if 
that ſingle effect be not put, the power will be 
in vain, Wherfore, ſuppoſing once ſuch a poſli- 
bility , leſt it ſhould be fruſtrate , you muſt ne- 
ceſlarily admit the eſſect, and then the argu- 
ment is abſolutely good ; There is a power or 
poſſhbility . therfore an eſſect. This, in our 
cale , follows moſt cleerly ; for, if Almighty 
God have ſet cauſes which may and can make 
his Church indeſective, that is, if he have put 
a or — of eten nal duration in his 
3 This eſſect, of everlaſting continuance 

being of ſuch a nacure that it can be but one, 
tis evident either this effect will follow , or elſe 
the poilibility is ſruſtrate; which, in a work 
of ſuch importance that it is the very aym and 
end of all the reſt — has made, were 
| more 


* 
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wore then abſurd in common ſenſe to graar, 
And, todeclare this more particularly , lex 
us conſider , Where there are many varieties, 
that which cauſes deſect in one, occafions a+ 
bundance in another, As, if in divers coun- 
tries under ſeveral climacs , there be long 
drought or rain ; the drought in Spain wi 
produce a ſcarceneſs of corn, in England and 
the low Country's à rich and ful harveſt : Con- 
tratywiſe much wet here cauſes dearth, in Spain 
and Afﬀrick plenty. So the Catholick Faith be- 
ing diſperſed throngh many ſeveral country's, 
what in one makes it fail, in another will make 


It flouriſh. The hatred and emulation betwixt 


France and Spain made Luthers proceedings ſa- 
vouted in Germany, by the Princes which lea- 


ned to the French; and the ſame diſpoſition 
made Spain and [ta'y oppoſe them more vehe- 


- 7 — 


mently : Th power and authority of ſome one 


perſon in one country, may oppreſs the Church Þ - 
wheras in another, even to contradict and © 


affront that man, it ſhall be upheld. Aod, as | 


in place, ſo in time, divers occaſions make it 
now favored,now miſhked ; but tis impoſiible, 


it being truth and conformable to reaſon , that 


there ſhould be any ſo general and univerſal 


occaſion , as to make it hated in all times and 

places: which yet is neceſfary for a total ruin. 

And this is it which  waintan's all che progrels | 
Roles 


of nature, becauſe it has roots and 


in being for no one ſort of living creature which 


has being in many far difference Climats, can be 
extirminated , contraries , which muſt de- 
ſtroy it, being neither univerſal in place not 
time ; and t e, thoſe contraries once 
ſpent, the (eds of nature recover yo 
prout 
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ſprout out, and bud again new branches of the 

me kind. So it is wich Chriſtian belief, which 
becaulc it has ſo much connaturalneſs and like- 
nels to nature, all its oppoſits muſt be againit 
nature and violent, and conſequently not du- 
rable; which ceaſing, thoſe happy ſouls in 
whom the roots of * were preſerv d will 
again ſhoot out and bloſſom, and ſpread wide, 
their flouciſhing boughs among the multitude, 
attracting the ey's and affections of all the 
world by the beauty of their fruit. Wherfore 
that che Church in particular times and places 
be diſcountenanced, is an accident within the 
compaſs of natur's mutability : But that in all 
Country's at all times it ſhould be oppteſs d to 
death; ſurpaſſes the power of mutable cauſes, 
which were not mutable, if they ſhould, ſo 
laſtingly and in fo different circumſtances , have 
the ſame conſtant eſſect; yea nature it felf, 


would be overcom, if ſuch violent enemies could 


maintain the fury of their malice ſo long as to 
extinguiſh it: this being her chiefeſt preroga- 
tive and richeſt treaſure to ſee deſcending from 

ker loins a perpetual ſucceſlion of poſterity. 
Nephew. I now fee they, who in a caſe of 
great importance will not be content with what 
1s proportional to the ir capacity, but ſeek a 
certirude higher then themſelvs can reach, be- 
ing unacquainted with thoſe ſciences where 
ſuch aſſurance is uſual) muſt needs miſcarry in 
what they deſite, if uuly they deſire it: for I 
believe the afſection of wealth, pleaſure, or 
ſome fore · made judgment carry's them againſt 
the ſimple and plain direction of free teaſon. 
However, Uncle, ſeeing it was ſo caly for the 
Church to have been r entire in faith, 
2 Tc 
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me think's it ſhould be no hard task to ſhe w, 
in effect, particulaily from Age to Age, that 
it has fo continued. 

Uncle. If we could prove Biſhops, in General 
or National Councels , had once, every two or 
three hundred years, taken care that no cor- 


raptions ſhould be introduced, your deſire might * 


be eſſected: but this depends on Books and 
. which you and I will not meddle 
with. 

Nephew. I believe thoſe Hiſtories are not ſo 
doubtſul, but that Proteſtants generally ac- 
knowledg them. And by my poor skill in An- 
tiquiry , I am ſure there never paſſed 300. years 
fince Chriſts time, without a Councel , and 
a jthour condemning ſome Heretick, xhich clecr- 
ly prov's the Church has ſufficient care, in this 
kind. Yer becauſe I have heard your ſelſ com- 
plain of the floth of men, who ſeek not into 


che grounds of Sciences: and often fay , that 
far more, then js, might be known, if the prir- 


ciples were rightly laid, and the true method 
purfued ; nay , that all Gods works hang fo to - 
gether by connection cf cauſes and effects, that 
rher's no eft-& whoſe cauſe, by diligence, might 
not be retriv'd : I muſt therefore intreat you to 
condeſcend a little, even to the hardneſſe of 
their hearts, who require more in this ſubject 
then in any other, and ſeek fo ſcrupulouſly the 
ground, why the Church and faich of Chriſt can- 
not fail. For fince we finde by experience theſe 
1600 years, it has ſtill born up its head above 
the water. general and univerſal ly viſible, and 
endur d and iſh'd votwithſtanding all 

Yu wry ſurely ſome powerfull hand, and 
leed ſuch 85 can never be weakned, muſt ſup- 
ore 
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port it. And therfore my next requeſt to you, is, 
to ſettle and demonſtrate this all- deciding Con- 
cluſion, 


SECT. 7. 


That no great errour could creep into the 
Church of God. 


Ve. Couſin, you lay too hard a task upon 
me. Who knows why the world has en- 
dured thus long? or why mankind was not niany 
years fince extinct? and muſt I tell you, why 
Gods Church has nor yet fail'd, nor ever can? 
I am aſham'd to anſwer every licencious brain: 
the negatives of a witty naturaliſt may oppoſe 
the moſt learned Chriſtian on earth. Yer, for } 
your fake, I will endeavour above my ſtrength ; 
t you muſt caſe me a little, and fairly admit 
— ſelf ſees evident. Firſt you know, the 
Church, being the Con tion of the fairhfull, 
cannot fail, but by the of Faith; which 
may happen two waies, by Ignorance, or by Er- 
rour. For as we ſee a particular believer , if he 
come to loſe his faith, either through negligence 
forgers ir, ot by arguments is perſwaded from itʒ 
and induc'd to believe fome different doctrine 
fo in a multitude, t muſt either thorough 
eateleſneſſe let rheir Religion leave them, ot up- 
cn diſcovery of new motives they leave it; elt 
tis impoſlible to deprive them of the faith they 
once actually poſſeſt. And, becauſe pure Igno- 
rance is a meer negative or not knowing, the firſt 
gueſtion I wil ask, is, Whether a people once inflru- 
#ed in any Religion, can ſo forget it, that they fall not 
into ſeme other, but live quiet without any at — 
13 1 
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Nephew. Truly I think it impoſſible; both be- 
cauf- 1 never heard of any Nation that had 10 
Religion at all, no not the Canibalsz as alſo be- 
cauſe I have oſten read, that abſurd Religions 
have continu'd from father to ſon, for many ge- 
ncrations __ „and never left till auother 
more plauſible was brought in; and, then too, 
with much difficulty, the people being loth to 
be drawn from their former belief. Yer if one 
ſhould confidently oppoſe me, I know not how | 
to convince him. 
Uncle. You muſt look into the cauſes which 


make men Religious; and if you find them uni- 
verſal and perpetual , you may be fure all forg 
of* People have ſome Religion; though more ox 


n 
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leis, according as theſe cauſes have weaker or 


joel me hacia Reiionts gene jos. | 
common both to true and fal- 
. ——ů—5—— cmening cre or 
more excellent Narures which govera human \ 
: 


life, giving us — that of our ſelves we 
oannot attain to, and inflicting on us thoſe pains 
whereof we know. nor the cauſes, And this 
perſwaſion reaches alſo ro the manner and form 
of pleaſing theſe Governors and Commanders; 
whereby to obtain thoſe goods and eſcape — | 
evils which we believe are in their power/to 
diſpoſe. And the reaſon why 1 make this con- 
ceit of Religion in general, is, becauſe I obſerve 2: 
theſe things are ſtill in all ſorts of Neligion; and 
all Authors that write of the Religion, of What ( 
Nation ſoe ver, touch chietiy theſe points. 
Uncle. Your remarque is good, and if you 
look thorow your debnition, you ſhall fine in 
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t the cauſes of Religion. You ſay Religion is a 
perſwaſton concerning the Governors of many 
life, in gifrs and puniſhments, whole cauſes we 
know nor. Then you fee Religion muſt be a 
Faith; for What we know nor, we cannot 
ſrame any conceit of, but by believing and 
truſting others, who we think know more then 
our ſelves ; and therefore Religion, in general, 
is taken cn truſt. Farther, you ſay Religion 15 
a Method of ptcaſing thoſ2 Governors, where- 
by to receive favour and avoid miſchief; ſo that 
the deſire of good, and the feer of evil, are the 
occaſions of Religion we have then hopes and 
fears for the will, ignorance and a conceit of another 
mans knowledg for the underſtanding ; which are 
the two Parents of Religion. And do you ima- 
gin theſe cauſes can be defective and fail in any 
age ? 

en. Surely they cannot. For it were no 


L weneration of men, but beaſts, whoſe dull and 
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ſtupid eyes could ſee ſo many goods and harm: 
happen in the world, we know not whence, and 
yet think there were no cauſe thereof: where- 
fore it is the moſt eaſie and natural conceit ſtill 
to apprehend ſome of theſe effects. Now mens 
converſations being chiefly with one another, we 
Haturally conclude all ro be d one by ſome under- 
Banding thing, as we fee our own actions are. 
So that if there were a company of men ſprung 
our of the Earth, like Cedmus his people, or rai- 
{cd out of Emits, like the Myrmidong 3 yet would 
they (if truly men) within a little while frame 
themſelves a Religion; according as, by chance 


or ſome ones apprehenſion or fancy, they ſhould 
conceit their goods and evills to proceed from 
lome viſible or myifible- thing. Wherfore 1 
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admire not that ſome pe ple adored the Sun, 
ſome the Starrs, others ſome excellent men, from 
whom they had teceiv d in their liſe time ſome 
great advantages; imagining that, even after 
death, they were powerfull, and beneficial. And 
ſurely, 'tis much more impoſlible that a people, 
who once has had ſome Religion, ſhould quite 
forget it, and come to have none: for theſe cau- 
ſes will be ſtill knocking at their hearts, ſtill put · 
ting them in minde, and driving them into the 
conceit of ſome God or Governor, If then the 
effects of perperuall cauſes muſt be everlaſting, 
theſe cauſcs of Religion (to wit, eſeckt whoſe 


cauſes are hidden, and the good and evil which come 
to us by them) being never wanting, tis impoſli- - 


ble Religion ſhould ever ceaſe. 

Uncle. And think you nor, Coſen, theſe ſame 
cauſes as well move thoſe who are ſetled in a 
Faith or Religion, to coatiaue, without changing 
their once-receiv'd belief, as they keep them, 
on forgetting that Religion they are once pol- 

of ? 


Nephew. 1 confeſs it ſeems evident ro me, that 
the change of Religion can not come by pure 
negligence and fleepinels , no more then the loſs 
of it: the ſame warnings of nature, which force 
us firſt to Religion, continually calling on us to 
keep our once practit d faith and devotion 3 (e- 
ſpecially if founded as unchangeable ) ualeſs 
there be greater cauſes ro countermand ir, which 
I ſce not bur may be eaſily found, ſome times. 

Uncle. Perad venture not ſo eaſily as you ima- 
gine : For an Errour is a perſuaſion of the mind, 
and nothing can work on our Underſtanding 
bur It ſelf and our Will; whoever therfore will 
make ſuch a perſuaſion muſt attaque one of theſe 


two. 
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two. The Willis moved by hopts and fears, the 
Underſtanding, by Reaſon and Authority, "Whence 
arite three ways of breeding ſich an _=—_ in 
dur minds. 1. By bringing more Reaſon for ir, 
then can be alledg'd on the contrary ſide. 2. By 
the Authority of ſome, ſo great, that their judg» 
ments are held beyond examining And 3. by 
the Power ol ſonie whoſe hands are futhof pu · 
niſnments and rewards,by which they can move 
the Will as they pleaſe; and the Will once gain'd 
em command the Underſtanding - to be heve 
what ſhe-defires. Do you know any other 
means? 

Nephew. Nat T, but ſuch as are redugitle to 
ſome cf theſe three. et me thinks ſuch an O- 
pinion might ſteat upon the Chureh at una ware 
ſome obſcure man broaching it at firſt, and o- 
thers accepting it , by a kind of negligence and 
indiffrrency to any opinion, or by too much 
credulity, not diſtinguiſhing right from wrong; 
though | ſee this touches ſomewhat on Authori- 
ty, and ſo will be reduced to that member ot 
your diviſion. 

Uncle. It imports not to what member it be 
reduced ſo there be no fourth 2 But 1 
thought you had learnt ſufficiently already to 
exclude this; what can be more obvious to be 
noted and obſery d then that, which changes 
ſome publick and univerſal practiæ? Look but, 
if any one go through the ſtreers in ſome ſtrange 
new faſhion'd apparell, how all ſtare and gaze - 
on him, tt e very Boys leave their play to follow | 
and laugh at him: And rherfore, ro afficm ſuch 
an innovation can be brought in, without be- 
iog taken notice oſ , as much as to ſay, the cauſe 
of adnutatton or taking neces can debe 
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our eyes without working its effect, chat fire and 
row Id lie together without burning, or a 
none hang at liberty in the air without falling 
down. Theſe are iwpoſſtbilicies in Nature, and 
in the rank of rhoſe things , againſt which na- 
ture ſollicits , by her continuall cauſes of hopes 
and fears; which.made you. confeſs, but now, 
that negligence was not à ſufficient cauſe to pro- 
duce the change of Religion. Let ns then ſee, if 
by any of theſe three waies I have prepoſed, the 
ge of Religion can happen. 
. Nay far, I wil freely, without diſpu- 


ting the matter, exclude one of them, the way: 


of perſwation , or alledging more Reaſon againſt 
the true Religion, then can be brought in favour 
of it: For ſeeing. Truchs bear witneſſe to one 
mother, aud che Religion we ſpeak of is ſuppo- 


n 


ſad true, tis impoſlible more reall arguments 


Mauld be brought againſt it, then for it. Nor is 
the. greatneſſe of any fingle mans Wit, who 
ſhould ſtand up to maintain the Error , to be 
fear'd 3 for, this error being to paſs thorough a 
at part of mankind, tis not credible one per- 

im ſhould fo far exceed in wir, rhe reſt of the 
whole world, as to put them all from their ſtan- 
dihg; without contradiction ; or that, in ſo much 
time as is neceſſacy for the ſpreading ſuch an Er- 
rer into the main of the Church, none: ſhould 
have brains enough, if not to bring more potent 
arguments for the truth, at lcaſt to find out the 
weaknoeſſe and fallacy of thoſe are brought a- 
gainſt it. which would be ſufficient to hinder the 
7 of any noveity; For one in poſſeſſion 
an opinion, muſt have inſolvable reaſons to 
pythan out of it, if he be wiſe and conſtant; 
much more thole who ground their tener upon 
receiving 
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receiving them from their cv.cfarhers, and hold 
all Reaſons inſufficient to prove their Faith, be- 
cauſe of irs ſupernaturality, and therefore con- 
ccive themſelves more obliged: ro hearken to 
what was deliver'd, then to any diſcourſe which 
may ſeem ro urge the change of what is known 
to have been delivet d. Ihm much 1 confefle 
is clear , but why the authority of ſome one or 
more, whoſe; words ate above examin, or the 
power of ſome, who hold the ballance of good 
and bad, of pains and pleafares, may not work 
an crrour into the Church, I do not yet under» 
ſtand. 

Uncle. You have drawn the queſtion from an 
nniverſall to a particular, for we ſpake of a 
ch unge betwixt two Religions in common, and 
you ſpeak of a change from a true one to a falf. 
Yet this being ſufficient for our intent, 1 will 
add, If you had that conceir of the true Religi- 
on, which much thought has bred in me, that 
tis the moſt high, wiſe, rationall, conformable 
to mans nature, to gouernment, vo all things fit- 
ring for human life chat can be imagined of all 
dilciplines and learnings poſſible ; that ir leads 
into greater ſecrets of natu: ehen otherwiſe we 
ſhould ever have reacht, and excceds all the 
knowledg which made ancient and modern 
Sages ſo proud; Ii you had this conceit, you 
would be much more confirmed and ſtrengthe - 
— in your pe rſwaſion, concerning the ttue Re- 

igion. 


thociry of one mau ſhould overſway all the wits 
of the world: Surely the Devil himieiſ would ra- 
ther help the Church, then permit ſo little pride 
among(t men, Never yet any great mad wanted 
* 
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But why do you think it impoſſible the Au- Ader 
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His Antagoniſt, who, had he ſuch a flaw in hiy 
credit, as this our ſubje&. would-give him, it 
would quickly hinder the extent of his autho- 
rity. Not any of our never. ſo- much eſteemed 
Fathers is received in all things, nor any of their 
authorities in ſuch eminent height, as is neceſi 
ſary for the eſiect we of. Who was grea- 
ter then Origen? yet h Condemned, even whea, 
in greateſt vogue. But I need not appeal · to ex- 
amples, where nature, by its own force, ſtrikes 
the ſtroke. For, either this new doctrin is brought 
in — by the ſtrong and earneſt endeavours 
of the Auchour himſelf ( whoſe authority muſt 
ſway the world) and of his followers, and then, 
by this very negotiation, it will diſcover itz 
newneſle, and being ſalſ, the more it is handled 
the more it wil ſhe irs weakneſſe, and at lengreir 
go out like a ſnuff of it ſelf: orels it comes in 
neglectedly, being written by the bye: and the 
Innovators authority urged by others upon oc- 
caſion; and then the very manner bears with it 
ſo little likelihood and ſmall cftcacy , that it 
would be every where check'd,and could never 7 
. paſs uncontroul d thorough any great extent. 
And if we put the aſc, as before, to be in tha 
Catholike Church, where the truth is nor to be 
handled by learned reaſons, (as being above na · 
ture) but by what our Forefathers have taught 
us; you ſec this great Doctors authority pre 
ſenily vaniſhes into ſmoak, beingrther's no place 
ſor any ſuch pretence, where the conſlant and 
— 0 verdict of the preſent World is againſt 
it in reſpect wherofhe is but a ſingle man. | 
Concerning Force or Power, you muſt ſuppoſc, 

before you can make any apparent argument ot 
ir, 1. that chis power. is over the whole — 
Wor 
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werld,a. fo ſtrong, that it fears not to diſtaſte 
the people, 3. vehemently deſous to extirpate 
the old Faith, and bring im a new, 4. that it has 


zealous Miniſters to conipire in the ſame deſign 3- 


and laſtly, that all theſe continue till all the an« 
cient Faith be extinct. And when all- is done, 
yet wil it remain upon Record and be known 
when this new opinion began; and, the violence 
being ended, ther's a root in mens hearts to re- 
ject this novelry., and return to ancient beliefe, 
fappoſing, as we doe, ther's more reaſon for ir, 
then for. the new. So that, in common ſenſe and 


natur es principles, the Pope had juſt cauſe to 


write to the Emperour in theſe terms, 

Niter is incaſum nabem ſubmergere Petri, 

Fluctuat, at aun mergitur illa rat it. 

But to conclude this point, tell me, Cofen, what 
time think you is neceſſary for: introducing an 
error by little and little, before it will paſſe as 2 
Docttin deliver'd, by hand to hand, from Chriſt? 
For ſuch we call a Tradition: 

Nephew. 1 fee this reputation maſt be gain d. 
by making ir quire — — that the other opi» 
nion was ever, generally, either held or practi- 
ꝛed: For, as long as tis known the other was 
ancienter, they drive in vain ho ſeek to eſta · 


that or 600 years the generally izd 
Tenet of a. precedent Church might be certainly 
known. At leaſt then fo much time is neceſſary; 


and as much more is requiſite to extinguiſh by 
liecle. 


1 
bliſh the belieſ of- This poſition . Ibat this was de- þ 
livered by the 4poſties , and ſo deſcended to us from 
bind to hand. So longrherefore as it can be pro- 
ved the contrary was in vogue, and ſomewhat 
more, muſt the new opinion be in broachinz 
and — ling : and if | remember, we agreed 
4 
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little & little che former practice and belief.and 
yet will there ſtill remain writings of that time 
when the point was in diſpute, which will te- 
ſine, ſuch # Controverſic hath been, and that 
the fallen ſide was ancienter; and conſequent- 
ly, it will flill be evident there was another 
Faith or Doctria deliver d by the Apoſtles be- 
foro a his came up, which indeed ought to be 
embraced. 

Uncle. Then, Colon, let us rake 200 years to 
be ſufficient for ſuch an extinction, (which in 
is great a circuit, for a thing ſo rooted in mens 
hearts and ptactiz d in their actions, is but a 
ſmall time) and joyn them to the 4 or Co we 
ipake of: And conſider whether any violent 
mutation can continue againſt nature, for 6 or 
800 years ; be it either of Tyrany, Authority, 
or what other occaſioſ ſocver, and this to or- 
preſs the true Faith grounded in nature. Might 
we nor as well iy, there would be perperual 

ur weather for many ages together, through a 
great of the world ; as ſuch a perpetual 
diſpoſition againſt reaſon and our natural incli- 
nation, to the utter ruine and overthrow of our 
every where receiv'd Faith? 

* Nephew. You have treaſon. For though, when 
reflect on the mutabſty of mankiad alone, and 
contrive with my ſelt how this might be cffe- 
qed, it ſeems plauſible to ſay, that another opi- 
nion might come in and deſtroy a receiv d Tenet; 
yet, when I deeply weigh what you alledg 2 
gainſt it, and ballance one with the other, I ſee 
my frame is limited within a fmalt compaſs and 
few years ,'bur reaches not to the Univerſality 
and general Dominion or Government of Na- 


ture: Since, I could make the fame — 
r ' 
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for not raining, hlowing, und the like, that is, 
indeed, for the deſtruction of nature; I cannot 
imagine you intend to build the Chureh ſtrong · 
er, then the pillars of nature, on which. it ſtands. 
We ought not therfore eſteem Nature univer- 
ſally defectible, becauſe we cannot reach to ſee 
fully how every particular enqumbrance is a- 
voided ;, for ir is not that, in cither of theſe ſub- 
jets, the cauſes are not certain and infallible, 
but that my diſcourſe comprehends them not. 

Uncie, My meaning indeed is not to make 
the ſtrengrh of Faith greater then that of nature; 
though perhaps 1 could, ſuppoſing ( which is cer- 
tain) that natute was created and built for the 
ſupernatural giſts and goods God beſtows on it; 
which being greater and better then nature, tis 
fir they ſhould have ſtronger ma ntenance- and 
holds then nature it ſelf; and therefore tis like- 
ly nature is ſtrengthned by principles and foun- 
datious above its pitch, ro the end it may be 2 
fir and fare prop of Faith and ſuperaatural gifts. 
But this point concerns not our | preſent. dis 
courſe, 

Nephew.1 now cleerly ſee the Chriſtian Church 
bas conſerv'd it ſelf from error; ſuppoſing the 
Paſtors & Governors have carefully raken notice 
from time to time of their Foreſathers doctrin, 
and confeſs my ſelf to owe you for this leſſon : 
But may not there have happend ſome negle& 
herein? Though I ſcarce find courage enough to 
ask this queſtion 3 for you will ſtill anſwer, that 
Nature muſt needs have its recourſe, and how- 
ever, atſome times or places, it may ſuſier de · 
fetts, yet muſt ic of neceility, at other times 
and places, have irs returns and freſhly renew 


ad 


its care aud be ſallicitous of ſo great 2 good; 


which 
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which cannot but faH our onee in 3 or C 


years, che term prefix'd, wherin we may diſco- 
ver the doctrin of our Forefathers , contiantly 
held and gentrally delivered to be the faith ot 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles. Nevertheleß, if you 
could ſho me that the Church had „ in effect, 
ſo conſer vd it ſelf . F ſhould "be mere able to 
* a- petvetſ opponent and è emonſtrate, 
at, 


er * 


The truth if Chriffian dodria bath” atiualy* 
continued in the Church. 


Ve. Is it poſſible you ſhonld be fo untea- 
I ſonable to ask me to prove a thing u hich 
depends on mans will? Vet, that you may ice: 
How great the works of Alniighry God are, and 
hownothing is ſo variable , but he can fit: and 
make it conſtant; I will endeavour ro reach 
you as much as I know my ſc If in this point; ſo- 
you will be attentive and raiſe a little your un- 
derſtandingto anſwer me in the way of rigo-! 
rous difcourf ; wherin you have ſome experi- 
ence , by th- Marlt matieks you” have taſted. 
Tell me then, if any great congregation of mei 
now living hold this maxim for the ir Faith and 
Religion , that Nothing is to be belic v' for certain 
and as « revealed truth, but what they have receiv d- 
ſram their Forefathery', as delivered by band to hand 
from the Apoſites ; and that whatever is nm ſo re- 
criv'd, is not immutable , but may be alter di rea- 
fon command ; do yon conceive this Congregati- 
on could, in our age, have begun to 8 
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this maxim ? or that, as they receiv d the reſt 
of their docttin from their forefathers , they 
muſt not alſo have teceiv d this tener 2 

N:pbew. Truly I cannot tell; for me thinks 
it were abſurd to rec ive all the reſt from their 
Ferefarhers , and take this of new , which is 
the rule of all the reſt : yet | ſee nor ſo cleerly 
char | am able to convince tis ſo. 

Vucle. Let us put the caſe there were a Ge- 
neral Councel of all Chriſtendom fircting C for 
example) in the year 16:0; and, after much 
diſpute about finding a Rule co ſettle matrers et 
Religion „ they ſhould agree, that To receive 
nothing, but whar had been deliver'd by hand 
to hand, from Chriſt and his Apoſtles , were 
the beſt way to end all controverſies in Religi- 
on 3 and therupon decree, that herafter nothing 
ſhould be held for certain and immutable, but 
what were ſo receiv'd ; And that, among theſe 
Biſhops, one ſhould riſe up and make this difti- 
culty , We cannot know any thing is receiv'd 
by hand to hand from Chriſt, unleſs our Fote · 
fathers, who lived in the laſt age 1500, have 
deliver'd ir to us as ſuch ; which cannot be bur 
by one of theſe two wayes 3 either becauſe they 
had this ſame principle, we ſeek here toſettle, 
taking nothing for immurably certain, and of 
faich , but what was fo delivered, (and then 
we know whatever they have deliver'd to us as 
matter of faith, was receiv'd by them, or ar 
leaſt they thought it teceiv d in the ſame man · 
ner, and cherfore we may be confident of it.) 
ot elſe they muſt have declared to us what is (0 
receiv'd , what not, that the one pace may be 
accepted and eſtabliſh d. as of faith, the other 
held in leſs eſteem, and (preciſely ſpeaking, as 

no 
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no points of faith, This ſecond we know hath 
not been done; and if our forefathers had nut 
this principle, how ſhould we have it? For, i 
they had it not, and haveeddiver?d our dofrin 
and Religion to us without diſtinction, we 
muſt of neceſſity accept much for Religion and 
faith, and as receiv'd from Chriſt , which we 
have no afſurance whether it was fo or no; and 
either wilfully deceive our ſelvs and ſucceſſors, 
accounting many things receiv'd from Chr. 
which never were, and ſo falfly deliver th. 
for ſuch to our poſteriry and conſequently 
ground both out faith and theirs on this u- 
truth, that our tenets were receiv'd from Chriſh 
Or elſ we muſt content our ſelvs, as our Fore 
fathers have done, and ſettle no new ground ai 
ending Controverſies in Religion: If one,ſhould 
Rarr this diffhentty in that grave Aflembly, 
would it not el them all, and put them o 
from their reſ6{rion ? 

Nephew. It gould nor chuſe, unleſs they were 
obſtinarely r&olv'd to damn themſclvs and all 
their Poſterity : and that, impudently, in the 
ſicht of the whole world, which would te- 
proach them with fo netorious an impoſture. 
Nor can I imagine how ſueh a poſition, though 
once begun, ſhould take roor, The whole 
world being able to fee and deteſt the indigni- 
ty of it. And becauſe I foreſee your drift, 1 
wilt grant , you may frame the fame argument, 
for any age; and conſequently , rher's no age 
wherin this reſolution could have been firſt ta- 
ken up, but only ſuch an one, in Which ir was 
cleetly known What the - Apoftlestaughr and Yi 
what they did not, by witneſs from them, who 
had their Doctrin from their own mouths, hat 

is, 
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s, the very next Age after the Apoſtles, Whence 
e may evidently conclude, that Church which 
ow holds with univerſal conſent , this princi- 
le , you ſpeak of, muſt of neceſlity have held 
he ſame from the next age aſter the Apoſtles. ' 
Uncle. But can you now tell me, Coen, he- 
her this Congregation , -as long as it adhers to 

his principle, can receive any doctrin of this 

jarure and quality contrary to what their Fore- 
thers deliver'd ro them upon this ſame prin- 
iple : Nor do I now ask if they can receive 
thing, bur what they apprebend to be fo; 
dur | ask abſolutely, if they can receive any 
ing as ſuch but that which traly is fo delive- 

Ned; that is, can they — be cozened in 

his queſtion , Whether their forefathers deliver d 

t to them, ſo, or no? | 

Nephew, 'Tis evident they cannot. For, 
ouph one man may miſtake in what he hears, 
peclally if but once recited 3 yet, ro ſay Whole 
ations are deceiv d in hat is told them, not 
bace of twice, bur what they are bred and 
hearen to, is as much as to fay all the world 
$ in judęing white from black, becanſe ſome 
k Eys ate now and then miſtaten, or that 
dhe can walk, becauſe ſome have the Palſey : 
ich were indeed to deſtroy Nature and its 
onſtancy in Univerſals , becauſe of its deſecti- 
ility in particulars , againſt common ſenſe and 
eaſon. 
Vacle. Well then, do you thnk their im- 
diate Forefathers could teach them any 
ing, 4s of this quality, but what themſelvs be- 
ey d and had receiv'd in the ſame manner ? 
Nephew. No ſutely; their immediate Fore- 
thers could not detiver any thing, as of this 
nature, 
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ſpread it (elf till it had poſſeſſed the heart ot 
hriſtendom , and this for many years, that 
zow all memory of the contrary ever having 
deen. in credit and practice were loſt : I doubt 
ſhould be ſcarce able to give him a convincing 
Janſwer and demonſtrative ſatisfaction. 

Vncle. Coxen, this queſtion trenches on what 
we have already difcours'd ; therefore I will 
only give you ſuch a hint as your ſelf may work 
on. Firſt, ir is as manifeſt n impoſſibility, that 
a change of Religion ſhould be introduc'd inſen- 
Jobly into any one Countrey, as that a burning 
: Ffeaver ſhould for a long time, conſume the ſame 
of Whole Countrey, without being taken notice 
of, or ſought to be prevented; ſince as we faid, 
Nature permits us not, generally, to be ſleepy in 
Þ Religion. Secondly, to imagine it ſhall pals im- 
perceptible from Country to Country, and fo 
ep” of the whole Chriſtian world be- 
ore it be diſcovered, is far more impoſſible : 
our natures and diſpoſitions being fo divers, that, 
if we were hut to weare Caps or Shoos a like, it 
could not be effected but by ſome Publick Force 
or Command. Thirdly, that: this ſhould be 


 nof8 for © long a term, that the contrary practix 


ſhould be quite forgotten to have been former- 
ly in uſe, is yet beyond both. So that, whoever is 
woubled with this doubr,underſtandy not tight- 
ly the nature of Chriſtian Religion : which is of: 
_— of a Science, hanging all together; 
to which a truth may be added, and yer remain, 
whole; but if any falſity or croſle poſition be 
admitted , it will not only deſtroy the doctrine 
immediately oppoſite, but whatſoever d 5 
of it, that is, all indeed, but chiefly Tradition:? 
and fo we fee by experience , none ever moved 
any 
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any point of Faith, bur, if their revolt la 

long, they proceeded on to take away Taditia] led 

the rule of all we are to believe, But, have we ye} An 

reach'd to the reſolution of your demand, ary} cel 

you fully ſatisfied? anc 

Nephew. This you have fairly concluded, thaf till 

if our Church rely on Tradition now, it ob 

wayesdid; Aud ifſo,ic muſt needs hate nuit cel 

rain'd the ſame Dotiria , from Chriſts time wh rio 

ours: for neither could ws former Age deliver] rel 

any doc rin contrary to what they had receivd} 0 
on this principle, nor we miſtake what they b cc 
deliver'd 3 and thus, nothing contrary to the th 
iſt receiv'd docttin can be admitted. Yer, me} 4 
thinks, this ſtill is wanting, to ſhow, tha (o 
The preſent Roman Church rely's on Traditiog I jub 
which, I confeſs, to me, is evident; at leaſt fid 
that whatever we receivd from our Forefaft ch 
thers, as comming by hand to hand from Chriſt, Þ of 
we reverence and embrace as neceſſary to be w' 
believ'd. Only I have one ſcruple, wherin LF lic 
maſt crave your help, Whether this rule of H. ay 
dition, which you affirm is ſo conſtantly held Ct 
to be the rule of faith, be admitted for ſuch by & Dt 
all Catholik's ? for I fear, the variety of con- ve 
trary opinions I hear of among our Divines will | G 
prejudice your argument; Wherfore I humbly f or 
_ you my moſt earnck intreaties to ſhow me, | fai 
t. | 


8 r. 9. 0 
The diſientiin of Catholik Doctors; concer- — 
ning the rule of Faith , hurts not the cer- I of 
tainty of Tradition. * 
am told, ſome of our Divines maintain | b« 
that, in che per ſun of the enn of 


ce 
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the rule of faith, by a ſingular gift and privi- 


ledg beſtow'd on S. Peter and his Succeſlors : 


And this ſo rigorouſly , that no General Coun- 


cel, no not though rhe Popes Legats be prelenr 
and confirm ir, is of force co oblige as of faith 
till che perſonal confirmation of his Holineſs be 
obrain'd. Others, they ſay , eſteem the Coun + 
cel above the Pope, and ſo hold ths approba- 
tion unneceſſary ; and that the rule of faith 
reſts in the Councel. Others, to make all ſafe, 
A* both in one, and neither admit the Coun- 

without the Pope, nor the Pope without 
the Councel to breed any obligation of Faith. 
And farther , I hear that, among theſe Dwines 
(of hat opinion ſoever they be, touching the 
ſubjell in which this rule or bigbeſt authority re- 
tides) ſome think no New docttin can be broa+ 
ched orpropotd , as certain and as an article 
of faich , by what Authority foever , unleſs ic 
were eſteem'd certain before , and alwayes be- 
liev'd as ſuch. Yer they tell me, there are ma- 
ny who maintain that this higheſt authority of. the 
Church (wherever it is) may define points or 
Doctrin nor certainly known hitherto, nor e- 
ver expreſly believ d before. And how all theſe 
Opinions can be reconciled among themſelvs. 
or ſtand with this, that Tradition is our rule of 
faith, I confeſs I know nor. 

Vncle. Your objection is ſtrong , yet I hope 
to content you, For the firſt part of ir, I fee no 
great matter in the variety of opinions among 
our Divines ; for they only ſeek out the Decider 
of points of doctrin, chat is, by whoſe mourh 
we are to know (on occaſions of diſpute) which 
be our Articles of faith, whether by che Popes, 
a Councels , or boch: Which is not 9 — 

ter 
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rerial to our purpole , whatever the truth be; 
ſuppoſing we acknowledg no Articles of Faith, 
bur ſuch as have deſcended to us, by Tradition 
from Chriſt and his Apoſtles. The ſecond part 
of your objection ſeems of greater force; becauſe 
ſome Divines acknowledg an Authority in the 
Church nor only to derermin eicher ſpeculative 
or Practical points of Doctrin, New, or Old 
ſo , as the whole Church is obliged to accept of 
not oppoſe irs definition, (which every Catho- 
lick grants, and the reaſons I told you in our 
firſt conference evidently convince : ) bur alſo 
that it can ſo decree even a ſpeculative point of 
Dottrin , hitherto always held incertain and 
never acknowledg'd as reveal'd, never eſte end 
an Article of Faith, thar hereafter rhe whole 
Church ſhall be.obliged ro believ it as u reveal'd 
and neceſſary point of Chriſtian Faith: Which 
you muſt know, is but an Opinion; nor do the 
Authors of ir oblige any to believe it as cer- 
tain, nor condemn thoſe who neither do nor 
ever will admir any ſuch poſition, and therfore 
this ought nor to trouble you Nay contrati- 
wiſe, all Divines will generally tell you, that 
No new Articles of Faith can be made, that 
There's now no Revelations for n« points of 
Doctrin, that Chriſt Jeſus was our only Law- 
maker in this kind , having deliver'd to his A- 
poiiles and they to their Churches, all that was 
neceſſary to be knoa n, of this degree. Thus 
Jeu ſee, all ſubmit to Tradition , not one either 
denying , or doubting; Wheras it appears by 
the diverfity of their opinions , that they agree 
not genera ly in any other means or rule of 
faith , though ſome admit another in way of 


opinion. Yet to give you farther ſatisfaction, 8 
wi 
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will teach you a point of Philoſophy, which 
perhaps you never fully underſtood. I'm fure 
you will not deny but tis a differeur queſt jon, 
to ask, How an Herb or Tree grows * and how 
Ariſtotle or Theophraſtus ſay's it grows; for in the 
ſame growing there can be no variety, but in 
their opinions there may: So in man, tis a dif- 
ferent thing, What he do's or is done in him, 
and What he thinks he do's or is done in him 
as in ſickneſs, digeſtion , and other natural 
works is evident; and even in voluntary too, 
that depend on corporal inſtruments, as, to 
o, run, turn our es, ſpeak, cough, or the 
tke, which we do freely and voluntarily, yet 
were we examin'd by what jnſtruments and 
motions we perform theſe actions, peradven- 
ture, who ſeems to know moſt would he found 
ſnort, at leaſt , among many, there would be 
divers opinions, But do you believe the ame 
happens in our thoughts and judgments, which 
are purely ſpiritual ? F 

| I cannot tell ; me thinks the foul 
ſnould be ſo well acquainted with irs own aQi- 
ons, that it ſhould not need any help to know 
them. All agree that only man on earth can ſee 
his own mind; and certainly if it be norcleer 

to man what himſelf thinks, nothing is cleer. 
Uncle. You are deceiv'd, Coſm: as long as 
we are in this world we cannot know any rhing 
of our own thoughts and aflections, but as we 
cefle& on the corporal motions which accom- 
y them , and which, becauſe none feel 
tour ſelvs, none can know but our ſeles ; 
though ſomerimes it happens quite contra - 
ry, when theſe motions break ſorth into out- 
ward appearance; for chen orhers diſcry — 
K minds 
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minds, and we our ſelvs, through tlie violence 
of pallion , are not ſo well able to judg of them 
as others who ſtand by and fee us. Bur, to 
ſpeak of men free from paſſion , and who uſe to 
reflect much on their thoughts; even in chem, 
their internal actions proceed from a principle 
ditected by a ſuperior guide, then their own tea- 
fon : as appears by this, that they know nothing 
of what paſſes within them, but by reflettion, 
and the reflection is a diſtin act from the for- 
mer on which the reflection is made; fo that 
neither the reſlection it ſelf is always by volun- 
tary deſign , nor any act which is made without 
— Beſides conſider, how few know 
by what means their underſtandings are made 
certain of thoſe principles and poſitions which 
they cannot doubt of, or by what vertue they 
adhere fo ſtrongly to the concluſion of a Hl 
giſm ? nor one of a thouſand , who do theſe 
things every day. Wherfore tis evident that, 
even in our ſpiritual actions, not all we do iz 
donc hy out proper underſtanding, that is, with 
knowing.) refleftion and deſign, whence the 
tame per ſon may, even in theſe intellectual ads, 
do one thing, and think he do's another; and 
divers may agree in what they do, and qet dif- 
agree in their opinions of what it is chey- do, 
And now ta cloſe with, your difficulty; feeing 
Faich is a perſwaſion or an agreeing in ſome 
points, by rcafon Authority, all the Doctors of 
the Cat holick Church — in believing, 
that is, in acting and ptactiſing their Faich in 
rhe ſame manner, yet be devided in their ſpe- 
culations by which they ſeek to derermin what 
it is they do. And it is their doings makes 
them Chtiſuans, not their ſayings ; for they — 
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and helieve as Chriſtians, but ſpeak and deli vet 
their opinions, as Doctors, which are quali- 
ties ol a far different nature. And have you not 
obſerv'd that theſe Doctors believe , after their 
r and framing of their opinions, as 
they did before they thought of r ſtudied 
this difficulty ? 

Nephew. I doubt jt not; for the faith of all 
Chriſtians muſt be the ſame, and conſequently, 
depend all on the fame motive ; though one 
may underſtand better, and apprehend deeper 
that motive, then another, 

Uncle. Conſider then, when theſe Doors 
were young men and had nor yer ſtudied Divi- 
nity , you ſhall find they had no other Motive 
of their belief, but the Authority of the Preſent 
Church; and therfore , however — diſcourſ 
learnedly in their Books, the concluſion nuuſt 
be in their lives, to reſt on the Authority of the 
Preſent Church, as heſore they did. 

Nephew. Nay , if you go that way to work, [ 
fear you will fall ſhort of your intent. For the 
Child believes his Father and Mother, the Pa- 
riſhoner his Paſtor wichouc reflection on che 
Preſent Church. Tis probable therfore theſe 
Divines — now on the Moti ves they maintain, 
whatever they did when they were young. 

Uncle. Nor ſo neither: for, as the water of 
the New River which is brought to London comes 
to a particular houſe by a ſmall Pipe, yer 'tis 
continuate to the whole body of the River; ſo 
me inſtruct ion of Faith , though ir come to 4 
Child by his Parents and to a Pariſhioaer by his 
Paſtor , yet che dependence of the doctrin is 
from the whole Church , whoſe members and 
inſtuments thoſs Pgrencs and Paſtors are, if 

K 2 they 


caſe when Parents teach their Children, what 
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they be in the Church , ro which, you know, I 
told you what is required. Aud *tis the fame 


is to be done or avoided , according to the 
Laws of the Country; for though the father 
fpeak , yer tis the Commonwealth prevails and 
binds, 

hew. At leaſt, Uncle, ſuch great Doors 
ſhould not be ignorant of a point unanimonſh 
embrac't by the whole Church; and rherfore 
Mee they are at difference about the Motive of 
Faith, how can you ſay tis generally agreed on 
in the Catholick Church? 

Uncle. Had this agreement been made in 
ſome Oecumenical Councel or univerſal mee- 
ring of the faithful, and ſo recorded, I doubt 
not bat theſe learned Clerks would have know: 
it but it was not ſo introduced. Yet as by the 
univerſal bleiling of creſcite ( multiplicamii, all 
Men and Beaſts agreed on feeding and filling 
the world, every one in his kind; by the dire 
on of their Maſter , knocking at their tc 
macks, when they were hungry, and at thei 
Fancy, when they were full, to ſet on work 
choſe inſtruments by which the commands and 
deſign of Almighty God were to be fulfill'd:$ 
by the bleſſing of Euntes in mundum wuniverſ 


pradicate omni creature , the Apoſtles, being di 


perſ'd into all Nations, by their Miracles found 
credulity, or rather, forced Faith out of the 
flinty hearts of the corrupted world; and h 
ving ſerled Chriſts doctrin, dying, left in thei 
Succeſſors ſouls and minds this agreement; 
believe what was deliver'd from them; to rel 
thoſe who had heard them ſpeak,, and afterwards 
thoſe who had heard it from them, who had — 7 
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ufion from the Apoſtles , and laſtly to truſt rhe 
— Conſent, which affirm'd, they held their 
faith by entarl from them, though many ages after. 
This agreement being written in hearts and nor 
Books, tis eaſie for learned men, who ſeek 
their learning in Books and not hearts, to mi- 
ſtake. As in Philoſophy, whilſt great Schollats 
ſtudy Natute, not in it ſelf, but in other mens 
ſayings , they are divided and few in the righr, 
the truth being but one. 

Nephew. You have been as good as your 
word: For I ſee it imports not that our Divines 
be of different opinions in this point , if in their 
lives and practiſe they agree. And truly I ne- 
ver heard any Catholick make the leaſt doubr, 
either that Chriſtian doctrin was deſcended by 
Tradition, or that what was ſo deſcended could 
be fall: nay, I think every moderate and wiſe 
Proteſtant will make no queſtion, of that which 
he conceiv's to have deſcended from the Apo- 
ſtles, by ſucceſſion. For Catholik's, we all re- 
ly on the cenſure of the Preſent Church , nor 
can or dare any appeal from it and call himſelf 
a Catholick z ſince we all account them as Infidets 
and Publicans, who are reſtactory to this tener. 
Wherfore tis evident whatever the Church 
ſpeaks and delivers fo Tradition , is agreed on 
by all Catholicks to be certain and unrefuſable : 


* ſince then all other motives or rules of faith are 


not uuiverſally receiv'd , tis cleer this is the 
Rule which can oblige us to certainty in mat- 
ters of belief, 

But I have another great diſſiculty, that our 
Catechiſts and Preachers, when they teach us 
Chriſtian docttin, tell us, This you are to be- 
lieve, this to practice, without expreſſing the 
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differences betwixr the points of doctrin z; 
wherof, perhaps ſome are but only the anſwers ; 


of learned men, ſome, definitions of the 
Church, and ſome, matters of Tradition. And 


the like I believe of former ages; Chriſtian do- 
cttin deſcending to us ſo in a heap or confuſion, 
that "tis hard to diſtinguiſh what is of Traditi- 
on, what the general Conſent of the Church 
and what only Opinions of the learned. Wh 

then may not ſome poſition of this laſt rank 
paſs for a Tradition, by the adoption of ſome 
ages, in which it will be forgorren that ever it 
had irs beginning from the wit and induſtry of 
—— Doctors? And to ſatisfie me in this point, 

beſeech you explane to me how 


SECT. 10. 


The teaching of Chriſtian doedũrin, without 
determining what is , of neceſſity , to be 


belied d, what not, hurts not the pro- 
greſs of Tradition. 


Ncle. If I ſhould anſwer ycu , that former 
ages have been more exact in diſtinguiſhing 
things certain from incertain, it would not be 


without ground; as you may ſee by the fra-, 


ming antient Creeds and other profeſſions of 
Faith, as oecaſions requir'd : but this were to 
{end you to Antiquity ; Wheras, in this dif- 
courſe , we both defire common ſenſe and Rea- 
ſon , without farther enquiry, ſhould be our 
Judg, Wherfore the Point, you fear might de- 
ceive us, by the likeneſs of Tradition, is ei- 
cher true or fall; if true, whar inconvenience 

is 
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is there , though ic ſurpriſe us in the quality of 
its! certainty ? 

I fear it would break the rule and 
certainty of Tradition, wheron rely's the 
whole building and frame of our Faith, accor- 
ding to your diſcourſ: for , if once Truth, not 
delivered by Tradition , may paſs for ſo delive- 
red, what ſecurity can we have that a falſity 
may not paſs in the ſame manner, and fo bring 
an errour among us? 

Uncle. I put you only that part of the que- 
ſtion, if the point were true, which you draw in- 
to the contrary, if it were falſe; and unleſs it 
follow, that an untruth can deceive us in that 
kind, ther's no incouvenience in the conſe- 
quence of the former part, that truth may be 
taken as deſcending by Tradition, which really 
comes not ſo to our hands. And the reaſon is 
clear; for ſecing the Truths of Religion are 
known in order to the framing of our lives con- 
formable to them, it imports little, in reſpect 
of vertue, on Hat grounds they are embraced 
in particular, ſo they be univerſally and con- 
ſtantly held: becaule an action done, in conſe- 
quence of ſuch believd Truths, is nevct 
the worſe for the degree of the certainty of its 
object. Yet for your farther ſatisſaction, this 
I will ad, however the vulgar people ſeldom 
obſerve any difference what is of Tradition, and 
whar bur of common opinion; nevertheleſs 
choſe whom we call Divine: (if truly ſuch as the 
name ires) know co diſtinguiſh doctrins of 
ſuch d natures. For Chriſtian Religion 
is not a bundle of looſe poſitions (as thoſe, who 
= 1m} eg — heya bur a true 
Diſciplin, hanging "_ „ by —— | 
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and order, tending to one end. And of this 
Doctrin and Diſciplin , ſome parts are ſuch as 
cannot be learn'r but by immediate Revelation, 
others ſuch as no ſenſible perſon can doubt of, 
if he beleive the former: And learned men 
know that, of theſe, ane is expreſſy delivered 
by Tradition, the other as firm as if it wereſo; 
For, as it was revealed that our Saviour is tru 
ly God and Man, fo, every one of common ſenſe 
knows he had two Will, Divine and Humane 
againſt the Monothelites. Other points there may 
be, which need Art and ſtudy to deduce and 
draw them out of the rwo former: And of theſe 
a true Divine cannot be ignorant; ſeeing they 
are the fruits of learning and ſtudy , and conſe- 
quently have always been in the ſouls and wri- 
tings of learned Maſters. And indeed every one 
Cho is converſant in Logick, and in judging 
the qualities of ſuch propoſitions as belong ro 
Science ſufficiently) is capable of underſtanding 
theſe Theological Concluſions. Your felf 1 am 
fure by the little skill you have in Philoſophy, 
and by the ſmall light of this diſcourſ, will ca- 
fily judg, that this is reaſonable. 

Nephew. I conceive your meaning, but where 
you ſay the Points of che ſecond order are as firm 
as thoſe deliver'd by Tradirion , me thinks thats 
not reaſonable ; ſince Tradition rely's whelly on 
God and his Word , but the other only on mans 
diſcourſ, which is fallible and cafily miſtaken, 
and therfore muſt of neceſſity be much inferior 

Uncle. I would not have you take my words 
ſo preciſely; for in fuch a rigorous way of com- 
pariſon, even among demonſtrations ,- rhe pre- 
cedent will be accounted more aſſured then 
that which is deduced out of it; though in 4 

moral 
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moral eſti mation, the certainties are equal. and 
ſoit is in thoſe two qualificarions ; that little 
diſcourſ, which is requir'd for the ſecond de- 

rec, being infallible , and evident; and ther- 
ore the knowledg proceeding from it may well 
be ranked with the former. But I ſuppole, you 
expect to heat, if a Truth not deliver d by Trads- 
tion may paſs for ſuch , why a falſhood may not 
have the ſame progreſs, and ſurpriſe the Church, 
an objection that perſectly expreſſes it (elf iu 
this following Queſtion, 


* 


er. tz. 


IW by no errour can paſſe, uni ve ſally, through 
the Chu ch ef God. | 


V 7 Hich I will ſhew you in a word, be- 
caule it falls into the repetition of what 
we havg already diſcourſed. The impoilibili - 
ties are three, Firſt it croſſes the reſolution we 
formerly made, that one mans Authority could 
not prevail againſt and over the whole Church; 
For this is the difference betwixt a truth and 
falſhood, a Truth, though it _ from one, 
may it be accepted by all, by reaſon of its evi- 
dence, (Which, when one has laid open, 
others may follow, not for the inventers Au- 
thority, bur for love of the ſeen Truth:) Wher· 
as error which cannot bring evidence with it, 
muſt be bolſterd up by the credit and repurati- 
on of the perſon , which we have concluded in- 
ſu ficient. Secondly , cis nor poſlible an errout 
ſhould generally prevail by realon of the abſo- 
lute aſſurance in the uni verſality of —_—_— 
caſcs 
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caſes , whoſe particulars may be deſective, hut 
the univerſals cannor; And as it is impothble in 
Nature all Children ſhould be born with one 
eye, all colts with three legs, or the like; fo 
were it a monſtrous accident, and that in a 
higher and more immurable nature, if an errour 
ſhould generally prevaile and paſs thrqugh all 
mankind , or through ſo great a part of it as we 
make account the Catholick Church is, and 
will ever be. The chird impoſlihility is, becauſe 
it trenche s on the ſtabiliry of Religion; for ſince 
we agreed it impoſſible for all Nations either 
to have no Religion, or change a true into a 
fall, and that Chriſtian dofrin has the nature 
of Science, ſo far that no errour can fall into ir, 
bur muſt contradict the known principles and 
receiv d practice of the Church : and fo nike a 
notorious breach againſt the ancient poſſeſſſon; 
it plainly appears that, as it is impoſſhble ſuch 
a breach ſhould become univerſal in time and 
place, fo muſt it needs be impoſiible , that an 
antrath ſhould be unruerſally receiv'd for Traditi- 
en, having not at firſt been deliver'd as ſuch. 
Nephew. | confeſs your reaſons ſeem good ; yer 
perhaps they all produce but a moral perſwaſi- 
on, which may fail, as if one ſhould fay, ir is 
reaſonable to rhink an honeſt man will nor lye, 
yet I doubt not bur ſometimes the contrary hap- 
pens, Wherfore, pray tell me 


SECT. 12. 


Df what quality you think theſe your rea- 
ſens aud diſcourſes are, and whither you 
conceive they bear an abſclute certainty? 

p Vick, 
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9 for I fear it will be too far on the nighe 


before I can ſarisfie your difficulty ; yet Ile 
ſhow you briefly and ſamiliarly what may fuf- 
fice. Tell me, do you think ther's ſuch a 
Town as Rome or Conſtantinople ? 

Nephew, 1 would 1 knew what I ask as well. 

Vacle, Why, who told you there were any 
fuch Towns ? 

Nephew. Truly I do not remember in particu- 
lar; but I have Heard fo many talk of them 
without doubting, that it were folly to disbe- 
lieve it. 

Vncle. But if l, or ſome other; whoſe honeſty 
you have no reaſon to ſuſpect, ſhould tell you 
we have been there and ſeen thoſe Cities with 
our own eys 3 would you believe it more cer- 
tainly then now you do? 

Nephew. No indeed : for though I ſhould, in 
that caſe , make no doubt of it, yet their Au- 
thorities, on which I already believe it, ate 
far greater; ſince, if it were not ſo, many of 
no leſs credit and reputation, muſt be lyars, 
whom though I cannot name, yet nature tells 
me, if thouſands had not reported it of their 
own knowledg, it could not paſs ſo conſtantly 
and uncontroulably as ir do's. 

Uncle. But if divers plauſible motives were 
alledg'd to perſwade you, there neither is nor 
ever was any ſuch Cities as we ſpeak of: nay, 
ſuppoſe you lived but 20 miles from London, 
where every day you ſaw hundreds of Paſſengers 
come thence, and your ſelf had never been 
there, and one ſhould come to you and labour 
to prove by reaſon , that it were a folly ro think 
ther's any ſuch Town as London: Or, to make our 
ſuppoſition more ſtrong, imagin you — 

yers 
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divers years in London and never ſeen the Brid 
which every day you might ſee if you would, 
& ſome would argue againſt you, that there were 
no ſuch thing; what would you do? 

Nephew. 1 would give him hearing, as to a 
fool or madman, and ſo much ſhould his fair 
reaſons prevail with me. For though I had ne- 
ver ſeen London, yer could | not chuſe but be 
aſſur d there was ſuch a place, more certainly 
then the clceteſt diſcourf cord make me know 
any other thing: ſince it is as impoſſible fo ma- 
ny ſhould conſpire in a lye, concerning what is 
ſo eaſily diſcoverable, and not one ever contra- 
dict ſo palpable a1 untruth, as that men ſhould 
be no men; and far more poſſible for me to be 
deceiv'd in the plaineſt Demonſtration , then ſo 
many to ſwerve ſo far from human nature. 

Uncle. If then it be madneſs not to believe 
ſuch an evidence ; what ſtrength will you allow 
theſe our arguments? muſt = not neceſlarily 
have as much force on themind , as colour con- 
veniently diſpoſed has on the eye? as the ob- 
jects of ſmell and taſt on the noſtril and pallate? 
or indeed , as a demonſtration on the under - 
ſtanding ? And in fine, if any admit not theſe 
arguments, as good aud ſatisfactory, is it not 
evident that no defe in the object, bur indiſ- 
poſition of the perſon , is the true cauſe of ſuch 

refuſal ? | 

Nephew. I confeſs it ſeems fo to me; yet do l 
got fully comprehend the reaſon ; for ther's ſo 
great difference berwixe natural things and mo- 
ral, and the will of man is ſo much more muta- 
ble then the courſe of nature, that I cannot 
conceive how any certainty can be attain'd in 


oral things. 
ya E Vnck. 
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Uncle. I perceive you ſeek to engage me in 2 
long diſcourſe , but I will cut you ſhore, Do 
ou think it is againſt nature to tell a lye, or is 
it a natural action? 

Nephew. Tis a Moral action, neither with 
nor againſt Nature; and ſo, in my judgment 
are all Vertues and Vices. 

Uncle. You know we ſay Children and Fools 
tell true, and that fools are call'd Naturals, as 
working by nature: And have you not obſerv'd 
in your ſelf, that being asked a queſtion, if you 
be ſuddenly furpriz'd you preſently confeſs the 
truth, but, if on your guard, you conſider and 
reſolv how far to anſwer and what to conceal? 
Nay , if you have mark'd it, you never told a 
formal lye , but you were forced to frame a new 
thing in your mind which before was not ia it: 
ſo that, what Nature and the courſe of learning 
and ſpeaking breeds would never lye, To lye 
therfore , you muſt have art, and change ſome 
natural poſition of your Fanſie, as it a man 
would turn his hand or face backwards; And 
ſo we ſay in Latin, mentiri eft contra mentem ire, 
which is, to croſs that which is in our minds, 
wheras words are by nature made conformable 
to our underſtandings. Whence tis manifeſts 
bye is againſt Nature , and cannat be done but by 
a voluntary reſolution tro change the courſe of 
nature. For though a falſhocd may be told na- 
rurally, if that which is falſ be in our mind, ei- 
ther by ſerled opinion or by the ſurpriſe of in- 
conſideration : yer a he, (which is the puttin 
by of what is naturally in our mind, or at lea 

— it to manifeſt it ſelf, and the ſubor- 
nation of an other thing to go out in its place) 


cannot but be voluntary, and done ſot ſome pas- 
ticular 
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ticular end or reſpe we aym at. The ſame ar- 
gument may be made to prove all vices againſt 
nature. For; if Nature be the privciple of acti- 
on in us, and none who bears the face of man 


(from the Boy that play's at puſh-pin, to the I fo 
Biſhop that judges for heaven) but proſeſſes co ¶ out 
follow reaſon and exacts it of others: queſtion- W. 
leſs Reaſon is the very nature of man: and if F 


Vice be nothing elſ but the defect of our action 
from the rule of reaſon , tis evident, when we || his 
proceed againſt reaſon, we work againſt nature, 
and conſequently vice is againſt the nature of } he 
man. So we ſee, man is gencrally aſnam d of po 
vice, and what he is not aſham'd of; he will : 

- =" ly to be vice, but defend it, as rea- | gy 

e. 

Nepbew. Give me leave to interrupt you, Sir; 
for I fear I did not well declare my ſelf. It was 
not my meaning to ſay Reaſon is not the nature 
of man; But, that there is a main difference 
betwi xt the nature of man, which we call Rea- 
ſon, compared to his moral actions, and the 
nature of other things (as of the Elements ) com- 
pared to their actions: therſore, though Philo- 

may ſhow perhaps i mpoiſibilitĩ es in na- 
ture, yet will it be hard to undertake the like 
in actions of reaſon, or rather of the Will, whoſe 
ways are fo uncertain. 

Uncle, No, Couſin, 1 did not miſtake your 
intention; bur 1 make no difference betwixt the 
Nature of Man and of other things ; unleſs it be 
in excellency , which I eſteem , chiefly confiſts 
in 4 greater conſtancy of working; fo that an 
impotlibility may as cafily be ſhown in mans 
actions. as in any other creatures. For, can- 
not we ſay of many things before they are done, 

ng 
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ns w'ſe man will ds them, and conclude him a: 
fool that attempts them: for example, can you 
think any one in his wits will take a Ball 
to cut with, or a Pikeſtaff ro ferch water in? 
are not theſe queſtions as eaſily and certainly 
reſoly'd , as Whether there he any Place with» 
our a Body; or ſtuft with more then one? 
Wherfore , we way infallibly aſſure our ſelvs, if 
a wiſe man be to cut or fetch water, he will 
rake ſomething elſ then a ball or Pikeſtaff to do 
his work wich. So that *cis manifeſt Reaſon has 
as firm principles as any other nature : And as 
the nature of one thing will hold till a more 
powerful oppoſite overcom its ſo there muſt be 
in every particular man a contrary diſpoſition, 
ſtronger then his reaſon, to make him act agaiuſt 
it. If then you cao caſt up the force of reaſon 
and its contraries, you may 8 know the 
event of any deliberation : which though per- 
haps , cannot be exactly ballanc'd in a particu- 
lar perſon , yet in a great number, in whole 
multitudes, you may; for ſome things conclude 
wich as much aſſurauce, as by the cleereſt de- 
monſtration. As ſuppoſe there were an Aſſem- 
bly of grave and wile men, (as our Parliament 
or the like,) which had been ſavpured wich & 
very fair ſun-ſhine day to fir on; and one ſhould 
tell you, chat in the next Scllions following, 
they would decree it had. been au extream foul 
day, and command, under pain of death all the 
Nati on to believe and profeſs ſo. This I eaſily 
imagin you will ſay is impoſlible, but how 
— o gow © about to _ it; Would you 
not far call with your ſelf what force of fears 
or hopes were neceſlary to induce one of cheſe 
Nembers to tell ſuch a nototious lye, to — 
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hazard of his conſcience and reputation for 
ever; and then encreaſe the difficulty by the 
multitude? would you nor deny there can be 
any ſuch hopes or fears, as were able to maiſter 
one, much leſs oyerſway them all; conſidering 
the ſame intereſts eannot fall on ſuch variety of 
eſtates and humours ? and having well weigh'd 
all theſe circumſtances, you would aſſuredly 
without the leaſt ſcruple pronounce the ſuppoſed 
aſſertion falſ. For ſay you, ſuch a force is neceſſary 
break reaſon in this Congregation 3 bur ſuch 4 
free at this preſent cannot be had; thertore rea- 
fon at this preſent cannot be broken in them: in 
which diſcourſ a Mathematician wil tell you, his 
demonſtrations hang upon the very ſame gimals. 
Wherfore , as men know not ordinarily -to de- 
monſtrate , that One body cannot be in two 
places, nor two in one, yet are we certain 
there is a natural demonſtration for it, and we 
are by nature aſlur d of it: ſo; no doubt but 
there is a demonſtration to him that lives in 
London, that there is 4 London - Bridge, and he is 
naturally certain of it, though he cannot ſrame 
the demonſtration by articles and ſylogiſms , as 
a true Philoſopher can do; for ſurely a Philoſo- 
| rag „if he will rake pains , may find a demon- 
ration for both. 

Nephew. I heartily thank yon for this diſ- 
courſe 3 both for ＋ preſent 2 2 , wherin 
you have contented me beyon expectati- 
on, as alſo becauſe | conceive by 15 there may 
be certain knowledg , not only in Mathematicks, 
bur all other Sciences: ſince ther's ſo cleer and 
efficacious meanes of proceeding even in moral 
matters, which ſeem the moſt mutable and un- 
fix of all, and where I thought ſearce any rea- 
fon was to be expected. Uncle 
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Dale. O Coufin | though he was a great man 
that ſaid Ars longa , vita brevis, yet he muſt give 
me leave to be his interpreter, for tis not the 

of Art, but our not raking the right way, 
which makes it long; otherwiſe Art would be 
but a convenient ſolace to our lives. Would 
you think a Private perſon following the war, 
without help of others writings , by his own in- 
duſtry , ſhould ſurpaſs the greateſt Schollars 
that have pored double his time upon books? 
and this our age has ſhown in a French Gentle- 
man, not only yet living but young. 

Nephew. Me- thinks, Uncle, it were à good 
work and geceſfary for the Chriſtian world, if 
ſome would take the pains to fer down the prin- 
ciples of our Faith in form of demonſtration. 
For that I conceive would diſpatch all Contro- 
verſies and make the miſcrably divided Chriſten- 
dom of one belief and Religion, 

Uncle .. You are a young man, and conceive 
not the daintineſs of the pallats of this Age; 
they would not taſt ſuch rugged and bitter ſtuff, 
they can diſtzeſt nothing that is not ſugard with 
quaint and pleaſant jeſts. Who would read ſuch 
a work? Who would have the patience to ſtu- 
dy it? to comprehend and make it his own? 
This very diſcourſ, Which has paſs'd betwixt 
you and me, is chain'd together with ſo many 

„ mutually depending on one ano- 
ther, that; werd it publick, few would carry 
it away. Let us, therfore content our ſelvs to 
communicate it with our own private atquain · 
tunce, to whom on occaſion, you may deliver 
it by way of familiar diſcourſ: wherin perad- 
venture it may reliſh better and profit mote. 

Nephew. 1 beſeech = cave me nor _ 

with 
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withcat giving me ſome light to anſwer ſuch 
exceptions as, doubtleſs, will be made, when L 
ſhall deliver your diſcourſ to thoſe who are ber- 
ter read then my ſelf. Wherfore , leſt I ſhould 
diſgrace your learned Leſſous, pray inſtruct me 


SECT. 13. 
He ſone chief objefions may be ſolved. 


7 cannot give you a better rule then 
to ſtick cloſe to the Churches authority 
jor Tradition, and not be (aſily beaten off by 
great names and words For, if you conſider 
that a Tradition , or a point of Faith delivered 
by Tradition, is a docttin univerſally preach d 
aud deliver d by the Apoſtles, and imprinted 
in the hearts of the Chriſtian World, and by 
an univerſal belief and practiſe continued to our 
days, whetof our warrant is no other, then that 
we find the Preſent Church in quiet poſleſlion, 
and no beginning known; if you adhere ſtrong- 
ly to this apptehenſion, you need not fear any 
objection can be made againſt you... For you 
rely on the teſtimony of che whole Chriſtian 
Church; you rely on the force. of Nature, born 
to continue ſrom father to child ; you rely on 
the promiſes of eſa Chriſt of preſerving his 
Church to the end of the world; And on t 
efticacious aſſiſtance of che Holy Ghoſt ſent to 
perſormit, by whom Chriſts law was written 
in Chriſtians hearts and fo to be continu d to 
the day of his ſecoud appearance in Glory. 
Thus you ſee; no human Auchority, by which 
our Evlaccy and lives are governed , No _ 
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of Courts ot Evidences in Law (which yet are 
admitted Judges of thoſe affairs too many eſteem 
more weighty and important then Religion ;) 
No conſeut of Hiſtory 3 in fine (if what we have 
ſaid be true,) no Demonſtration better, nor 
greater, nor perad venture equal. On the other 
nde, you ſhall find all objections fall by their 
own weakneſs. As, ſome inftance in the Mille- 
mary errour for 4 Tradition 4 wherof there is no 
rerrency nor confent of choſe who write of ir, 
whether ic was publickly preach'd by the Apo- 
{les or no. and even thence it is excluded from 
the nature of ſuch Tradition as we rely on. O- 
thers, find ing di vers — agrecipg in — 
inion , urge them peeſently for or ageinff Tra» 
— As if fathers, in their days, were not 
private Doctors, and might nor be miſtaken in 
ſome points 4s well as thoſe of the Preſent 
Church. Tis true, we reverence the Fathers 
in many titles, above any living Doctors: yer 
every Catholick knows, that divers of them have 
ſuntetimes faln into the ſame etrour. And be- 
cauſe t hey peak ſometi mes as Witneſſes, what the 
Chutch held in their days: ſometimes as Daclor g, 
what their private judgment was ſometi me: 
preiling Scripture and reaſon to prove their own 
Opinions ; ſometimes to confirm a known Tra» 
dirionary truth : it is often hard to diſtinguiſh 
under hat quali cation they intend theit ex- 
— So that, who ſceks Tradition in the 
athers, and to convince ic by their Teſtimony, 
undertakes a difhculc task, if he proceed rigo- 
rovſly;, aud have a cunning Cririck toihis Ad+ 
verfacy. However., tis not a way fitting for 
drdinary and unlearned people; bur only 
ſack. as have time **. and Wr 
| 2 0 
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of great reading and capacity. 

Nerbew. You have many Ad verſaries in this 
opinion: for generally men ſeek Tradition out 
of the Fathers: and think they have found it, 
when in every age, they can cite ſeveral Fathers 
of the ſame opinion. 

Uncle. I intend not to detract from their la- 
bours who have taken pains in this kind : for 
they are profitable and neceflary for the Church 
of God , and excellent reſtimonies of Tradition : 
bur I neither conceive it to be the Body of Tradi- 
tion, but only an effect and conſequent of it, nor 
that the multitude of Chriſtians , whoſe Faith 
is to be regulated by Tradition , need have re- 
courſ ro thoſe learned works. Wherfore, _— 
divers Fathers in the ſame or difterent Ages, 
found to contradict ſome point, wherof the 
preſent Church is in quiet and immemorable 
poſſeſſion: their Authorities ought not to prevail 
nor are ſufficient to prove there was not, even 
in their days, a contrary Tradition. For our 
Faich being in ſome ſort, naturally grafted in 
the hearts of Chriſtians; Learned men may now 
and chen miſtake ſome points of it, as well as 
the cauſes and effects of their own Nature it (elf, 
according as I told you but now: And, as in o- 
ther points, ſo even in the reſolution of Faith: 
wherin , as our Doctors ſeem to differ in theſe 
days, fo might the Fathers in theirs. Parricu- 
lacly St. Cyprian ſeems ro ſay, that the reſolution 
of faich was to be made into Scripture and not int 
Tradition: though indeed he oppoſed not Scrip- 
ture to Tradition, but ro cuſtom, which , is a far 
different thing, the one relying on the doctrin 
of the Apoſtles, the other on the Authoriry of 

private Doors: and ſuppoſing he was miſtake 
| it 
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it were no more,then what we now ſee conſiſt 
with the unity of the Church. There is one 
objeRion , and but only one of moment; tis 
that St. Auguſtine and Innocentius, with their 
Councils, held that the communion of children 
was neceſſary for their ſalvation, and their words 
ſeem cleer and apparent: But who looks into 
other paſſages of the ſame Authors, will finde 
theic expreſſions are metaphorical , and their 
meaning, that the -effe# of Sacramental Com- 
munion, to wit, an incorporation igto Chtùſts 
myſtical body 1 — is done by Baptiſm) is of 
peceſſity for Childrens ſalvation. I remember 
not any other objection of moment, which 
may not eaſily be ſolv d out of theſe principles. 

Nephew. I will ſuggeſt you one or twouf you 
pleaſ; Communion under both Kinde, wherin our 
Adverſaries charge us that we leave a known and 
pratifd Tradition for many ages; And another 
concerning the Canon of the Bible, where they 
ſay we accept of a new Scripture or rule of faith, 
without Tradition, 

Uncle, I thought, Coyſin , you could anſwer 
theſe your ſelf. For the firſt, ther s two parts 
of it: one, that the B. Sacrament was given un- 
der both kinds ordinarily ; the other, that ſom- 
times it was given in one kind only; and Ca- 
tholicks being in poſſeſſion of both parts by 
tradition , they, who will prove that Catholicks 
go againſt Tradition, muſt prove it was never ad- 
miniſtred under one kind only; which our Ad- 
verſaries neither offer at nor can perform , but 
ply only this branch, that erdinarily, it was ad- 

iniſtred under both kinds, which we both free- 
Hd ſafely grant them. For the ſecond , tis 
got ſufficient ro ſhow, - ſome have * 
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of this or that part of the Canon; unleſs they 
can prove, that thoſe, who did not doubt, 
were not a ſufficient party to make « Tradition 
from the Apoſtles time. And fo you ſee it falls 
into the queſtion we mention d before, That 
ſome Fathers or Doctors, being of a contrary 
mind,break nor the force of Tradition. 

Nephew. I am loth ro leave you, Uncle , be- 
cauſe me thinks I am nor ſuſhciently arm'd to 
anfwer all objections : And yet whatever I call 
co mind falls into ſome of theſe conditions you 
require. 

Uncle, Let me ſee how skilſul you are; Ie 
try if you can anſwer me to 


* 
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SECT. 14. 


The examples of Tradition , which ſeem ta 
havef ail'd. 


Irſt, therfore ; betwixt Adams being caſt 
out of Paradiſe and the Deluge; there are ac- 
counted about two thouſand years , which, ac- 
cording to the long lives of rhoſe times, made 
nor fully three d: ſcents: yet in Noahs days the 
forgetring of Gods law was fo groſs and 7 
neral, that an univerſal flood was neceſſary for 
clenfing the world. Sem was Noahs ſon, and, 
beſore his death, both the Diviſions of Nations 
happen d, for their pride againſt Cod, and (as 
moſt Hiſtorians think) the ſelecting Abrams fa- 
nily into Gods ſervice, alt rhe reſt of the world 
'baving abandon'd it. Befjdes whar's become 
vf all ancient Relignns: moſt of them deliver d 
by Tradition , yet all gone and rooted out — 
| that 
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that plain experience is againſt choſe fine dif- 
courſes you approv'd ſo highly: What anſwer 
would you make to this ? 

Nephew. Marry, I would deny it to be 
true: and fay Gods law was not forgotten, but 
neglected before the flood; and fo at the bail- 
ding of Babel; For Abrahams time, we know 
Abimelech , Pharaos Melchiſedech , and others 
= Job whenſoever he lived) obſerv'd Gods 
aw. As for Heathen Religions, they were 
written in books, for any thing I now; and 
therfore bring no more prejudice ro tradition 
then to a written law , and conſequently belong 
not to this conrrovetfie. And thus 1 think 1 
ſhould quit my ſelf wel enough. 

Uncle. Soon enough, at leaſt: hut let us ſee, 
if it be with as good ſyeed as much haſt. Sup- 
poſe _ ſhould reply, that the neglect of Gods 
law muſt of neceſſity breed oblivion : and ther- 
fore either Gods law was forgotten, or in 2 
ſhore ſpace would have been, if the paniſhmene 
of theDeluge had not prevented it. And for 
the men you cite of Abrahams time , they were 
bur few ; and though Gods law then had yer 
ſome little force , look but into the days of M- 
ſes, you ſhall ſee all overrun with Idolatry. For 
Heathen Religions, tis ſaid of the Druids, their 
Ceremonies were nor writren , bur delivered 
by memory in verſe from the elder to the youn- 
ger: and the Hiſtories of the Welch and Iriſh 
are thought to have been conſerv'd the fame 
way by the Bards; Which, how full of fables 
they were, every one knows. All which roge- 
ther ſeem ſufficient to diſeredit Tradition. 

Nephew. I muſt intrear your helping hand to 
faſten me on this ſhaking flore , otherwiſe 1 

L 4 perceive 
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- Uncle. "Tis not the flore you ſtand on, bus 
want of confidence makes you ſo unſteadfaſt. 
For, tell me, if you remember on what rely's 
the firmneſs of Tradition ? 

Nephew. You ſaid , the Traditicn of Chriſſian 
faith was a great while a planting in the hearts 
of men, by force of innumerable Miracles, and 
t hat not only in their Underſtandings but in 
their Wills and afiections; and fo cultivated, 
till the main of the people were conſtamly perſwa- 
ded there was no ſalvation without it- This 
was done at the ſame time in many Country's; 
not knowing one of another, nor being able to 
correſpond and frame any draught of belief to- 
gether ; but every one receiving what was deli- 
ver d trom his particular preacher. 


Uncle. Return then now ro your objections: 


and look what force they have againſt this your 
declaration of Tradition. 

Nephew. As for Adams children, 1 fee one man 
end one woman were the only witneſſes of won- 
ders ſo high and atlmirable, that the parties to 
whom they cecounted them could hardly be- 
lieve. Nay; themſelvs had ſo little experience 
of thoſe ſtrange things they told, that for 
ought we know) they never ſo much as taſted 
any fruit in Paradiſe bur the forbidden tree; 
And what care they had of Religion, more then 
to recommend Gods ſcrvice to their children, 
and that only as long as they lived with them, 
we know not; fo that it ſeems what they taught 
took no ſtrong root, nor in many. For Noah, 
the ſame anſwer may be given; two of his Sons 
parting ſhortly from him, either into ſas coun+ 
| | þ 4 try 8, 
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try's, or to ſuch a diſtance that they ſeldom 
came to ſee him: Whence I perceive, there is a 

eat difference betwixt the delivery of Chrifls 
Soipel , and the law of God to Fathers of 
the old Teſtament. 

Uncle. Your obſervations are good. And in- 
deed, ſince we require Tradition ſhould have the 
continuance of Nature, we muſt ſee it be plan- 
red accordingly z which you note well to have 

perform d in Chriſts , but not in the old 
law; the fathers ahd people of that time being 
much hinder d by the great buſineſs of the 
worlds plantation; every one ſeeking to plant 
country's, build cities, find out commodities 
for the conſervation of mans life,occuparions fac 
different from the thoughts of Heaven, and 
things of the next world. To this you may add 


there were not then 1 orders of Prieſts, 


whoſe ſunct ion ſhould be ro inculcate the ne- 
ceſlity of Religion into mens ears and hearts, 


* which we know the Apoſtles had care to per- 


form every where. Again, there was no ſuch 
correſpondence betwixt ſeveral country's in 
thoſe times as has always been among Chriſti- 
ans , eſpecially by the mediarion of a chief Bi- 
ſhop which Chriſt has ſer over us; And no doubt 
but theſe two laſt points are principal cauſes of 
the propogation and conſervation of Chriſtian 
Faith. Befides , even the points of Faith were 


not then able ro work on maus Nature ſo power - 
fully, as fince Chriſts comming, according. to 
our yeſternights diſcourſe. So that, the root 
and ſtrength of Tradition being grounded on 
this, that ſuch « belief is fixed in pecp les hearts of 
ſeveral Nations, — — 2 fail in three things. 
Firſt, that the Multi 


e was not capable of 
it. 
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it, ir being {o ſpiritual and abſtract. Second · 
ly, that it was hot inculcated with chat Fervout 
of Spirit , Aſſiſtance of che Holy Ghoſt , and A+ 
bundance of Continual Miracles, as Chriſts law 
was. Thirdly , there was not a fer form and 
inſtitution of Prieſts and Governcrs to joyn all 
nations in communion for the conſervation of theit 
belief; So that it newer had the root aud nature 
of an univerſal Tradition. By cheſe examples, 
you may eaſily anſwer all 4 objections of 
this nature. And now | will leave you, leſt! 
ſhould overweary both you and my ſelf. 

Nephew. As you pleaſe, Sir. Yer that I way 
be ſure to have fully conceiv'd the main drift of 
your inſtructions, | pray let me ſee, if 1 can make 


S Ec r. 15. 
The Concluſion of all aur diſcourſ. 


was, firſt, your intention to give me 4 rule 

how to govern my felf in the choice of Religion: 
Then you concluded Scripture could not te this 
Tale; Wherupon, you ſhow'd me two ways to 
reſolv my ſelſ. Firſt, that. ſtanding on the ground 
of prepoſſeilion, thete was no ꝓtobability the 
Proteſtants arguments could be ſufficient to o- 
ver ballance the Cacholicks, becauſe they muſt 
be convincing cleerly, or elſ rejected; and, that 
the Proteſtants ſhould briug any demonſtrative 


arguments againſt the Carholicks., there is no 


apparcnce , Catholicks being mote in Number, 
in quality greater Schollers, in life more Verru- 
ous z on the contrary-fide , Proteſtants having 
po principles or command, which may — 
them 
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them agree among themſelvs ; then you obſerv d 
that though this perſwaſion did not evidently- 
convince the Catholick fairh to be ttue, yet it 
maniſeſtly proved That was to bachoſen 
unlearned, © Your ſecond way gave me 2 di 
proof that the Catholick doctrin is true: which 
you did in three ſeveral manners. Firſt, by de- 
claring it was no hard matrer for the Catholick 
Church to conſerv the truth of her doctrin, if 
ſhe were careful; which Hiſtories plainly bear 
witneſs ſhe was. Secondly , ſhowing. that Na+ 
ture forces men to have care of Religion, and 
therfore it was impoſſible any error ſhould © 
ereep into the Church, that it ſhould be unjiver+ 
fally receiv d, the very Nature of wan and hy- 
man affairs — its progreſs. Thirdly, 
explaining. how the Church, now relying on 
Tradition, muſt of neceiſity have always — 
fo; which if it has, no ertour could be ſuſſer d 
to creep in, much leſs be generally admitted. 
This is all I remember, except the ſolving ſome 
objections and the diſcovering ſome of my im- 
pertinent anſwers , which I hope you will ex- 
cuſe and forger. If I have miſs d, pray direct me. 
Uncle. You have raken good notice, and I 
think my pains well beſtow'd; only I would 
intreat you make a little reflection, and com- 
pare the knowledg we have by theſe means , to 
that which Scripture affords, if handled in a liti- 
gions way , as in Controverſies is ; 
and you ſhall find Tradition is grounded on 1 
which all men agree in , which is common to all 
ages, all nations, all conditions; Bur the know- 
ledg we have by Scripture is grounded on that 
which ts different in every Nation. Hence fprings 
another diverſity between them, that the one 
, is 
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is planted in nature, and in what God created 
in man: the other*in what men themſelvs fra- 
med ; and ttt not by deſign or att; bur by cu- 
ſtome and chance. Out of which again it fol- 
lows ,' thar rhe ape is capable of neceſſity, and 
conſequenrly of a perſect demonſtrarion, (as all 
natural chings are; ) the other not; The one is 
fix d on univerſals; the other vagabond in parti- 
culars. As for example, who is able to de- 
monſttate that a Word in Controvyerſic has no 
other ſenſe, then that which is neceſſary for his 
„or, where the conſtruction may be 
made divers ways, that the true one is that he 
pleads? Who can demonſtrate , among varic- 
ties of Texts which was the Original ? that che 
Copies ve have are not defective? which , or- 
dinarily, are neceſſary, if we will evidently 
convince our inteut out of che place we chuſe. 
On the other fide, To ſhow That whole multi- 
tudes of ſeveral nations cannot miſs in what has 
been , a thouſand times over and over, incul- 
cated to them; That a world cannot conſpire 
to cozen their polteriry; That mankind cannot 
a doctrin aganit an evident principle, 
which chey at the ſame time maintain, (the very 
maxims Tradition defends on) to ſhow, thee 
things, there needs no deep learning; being 
both known of themſelvs, and as neceſlarily 
conjoint and dependant on mans narure , as his 
orher natural actions, and therfores may bear 
as good a demonſtration as they. Which if we 
Rave noc, it is not through any deſect or inca- 
city of rhe ſubject, but the want of our loe- 
ing into it; and that either becauſe we rake 
gor the right way, or beſtow not ſufficient pains 
in the protecutjon, So that, in fine, 
l 
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the Remen Church had fallen Cwhich is impoſſi- 
ble) into thoſe errors the Proteſtants pretend; 
yer were it better be content with the 
that remains in It, then caſt our ſelvs into an 
endleſs and fruitleſs maze of diſputations, with 
trouble to all the world, ang that to no other 
effect, then to, make people unſetled, and þ 
meir unſerledhefs , in time wholly to nehledt 
all Religion. Bur Gods wiſdome (as you fee 
has provided an Evidence for thoſe that wi 
rake pains to ſeek it, 

1. That the Poigts in Controverfie are of impor- 
tance and neceſſary to be known, 

2. That they cannot be ſo known by Scripture , as 
is requiſite for deciſions againſt contentious men, and 
3. That they may be certamly known , by reſfi 

ou in the boſom of rhe Catholick Church, Whi 
od, of his mercy,give.you and me grace todo 
both living and dying. | 
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Nephew. 
ld I not finde you fo ready to bear with 
” my i tinent demands, and give me 
| > larisfaction in them as far as 1 am capa- 
ble: 1 ſhould be both aſhamed and 
| diſcouraged to produce my weak con- 
ceptions ; but having encountred lately, ſince 
I had the honour to ſee vou, an adverſary,whoſe 
ſharp objections have left ſome trouble in my 
mind, I humbly beg your permiſſion to open my 
wounds before you And, not to abuſe your pa- 
tience to the loſſe of your time, which you moſt 
juſtly and wiſely uſe to call your life 3 for truly, 
ha orders not every part of his life to the end 
which ic was given, makes it fo far unprofi- 
table, if not hurrfull to himſelſe. 

Ny fortune was thus: I went to London, richly 
fraught with thoſe notions I had ſucked 
our of your Diſcourſes , and lighting into au Or- 
dinary, where there was much talk of Religion, 
you need not doubt my readineſſe to broach 
what I was full of, Neither can I deny but ! 
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found a reaſonable fair acceptance in the grea- 
reſt part cf the company. Bur there was one, 4 
near young Gentleman, t [ chink paſt.chic- 
ty, and as I perceiv'd a traveller, of a very grace- 
full behaviour, who, when the reft ſeemed divi- 
ded in opinion about my ſpeeches , took up the 
quarrel, & after ſome civilities and profeſſing that 
what I delivered appeat d in ſome way new to 
him, though he was not ignorant, that Catho- 
licks maintain d a continuate ſucceſſion of their 
Faith ſince the Apoſtles, he told me (to the a« 
ſtoniſhment of the hearers that he eaſily al- 
lowed all I had faid agaiuſt the certainty of 
Seriptures verdict in caſe of determining Faith. 
He added (very unexpettedly to my ſelfe ) that 
he did not much inſiſt, whether the Tradition L 
defended could fail us or no: nor whether the 
points, which in the firſt part of my diſcourſe 
had preſſed to be ſo importagt, that unity 
of Religion could nor ſtand. with difference 
in them, were ſuch or no. But the chieſe 
of his reply conſiſted in this, that it mattered 
not greatly what the nature of things were in 
themielves, but what they were ip us: that is. 
bor well Ane to be ſuch as I urged them. For 
— 7 bp 2 ſuch as 
pretend. yer if 4 ni a etrating wit 
— & darkneſſe and doubriufneſſe into that 
which you call alear and certain, I cannot per- 
(wade my ſelfe. that, to belicye ſuch ambiguous. 
poſitions cam he of neceſiiry for ſalvation. 
Then he began a very pleaſing diſcourſe a hout 
the goodneſſe of God., and enlarged it, with 
ſhewing a great weakneſſe in mankind; and dur 
of bath concluded , nothing more r 
(fince it was inGods power to giue us elrations 
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for how little it pleaſed him) then that ſo great 


«. £oodnefſe ſhould not force ſo much weakneſle, 
under pain of Damnation , ro a right choice, 
where the difficulties might by the ſubtilty of 


intereſſed parties, be rais'd to ſuch heighrs and 


knottineſſe, as to trouble ſcholers to ſinde 1 
good reſolution of them. 
He deſcended finally to this Concluſion, that 
for his own part this diſcourſe made him ret 
quierly in this apprehenfion, that nothing is ne- 
ceſſary for ſalvation , bur ſuck as all moderate 
men agree in, and which ( notwithſtanding all 
F had faid againſt 'Scriprure)were evidently e- 
nough to be found in fr. Since he did not con- 
ceive it was my intent to ſay the commoneſt 
things could not be convinced out of Scripture, 
for that were to deny it to be a Book, and 28 
much aꝑainſt common ſenſe, as to think our con- 
troverſies could be decided by the bare letter. 
Then, turniaꝑ to me, he intreated me to make 
it plain to him, that God could not fave us 
without the certain aſſent to ſo-many poiats as 
were in controverſie; or elſe hot to think hardly 
of him, who upon the ſore- declared principle 
ſtudied nothing bur how to live 7 „ ac- 
cording to the little he knew; and for the reſt, 
it ſo fill'd his part in diſcourſe, that it entred not 
deeply into his ſoul; wherher ſide was true. 

- Uncle.1 need nor enquire whit impreſſion this 
conference made on you, for I eafily Re you met 
with a ſhr encbunter: but IT may Ak how 
you came off, and with what ſatisſaction of the 
e To confer che trary ea, 

10 con mu 7. 
ſelt my 22 run up and down' very appre- 
henſive of event, ſeeing it gun ſo 

0 applauſe 
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applauſe and appear ſo eloſe and rational a di. 
courſe; ' Yer (though on the ſudde n I under- 
ſtood. not | how to difintricate my ſelf, m 
by a ſecret inſtinct or inclination ro 
Religion in common, his reply was abſurd, as, 
in my conceit really raking away all Religion 
and good life, by drawing them into fo narrow 
a compaſs, and rather into à moral hon en- 
grafted by nature in. mankind, then b any 
Precepts of God ? Yet 1 und my ſelf not able 
ro this appear 3 though afterward I per- 
ceiv d — 4 had _ force — 
in the reſt of the company. For I havin; 
fed the profit of the myſteries in — 
and the horridneſs which muſt follow on the 
lalſ party; and having oppoſed, ggainſt his dif- 
ty of knowledge, the eaſineſs of Tradition} 
which makes its knowledge common and cer- 
tain even to Children and fools; it being no 
more then not to diſſent where all motive, 
nature and art can multiply, concurre te enforce 
our ſubmiſſion : I ſeemꝭd to ſee good nature if 
I may fo call it) work in the breaſts of the hea- 
rets, and ſecretly perſwade them, my ſpeeches 
had a great ſne of reaſon; though, to tell you 
the bottom of my heart, I was not my ſelf con- 
hᷣdent my aſſertions were ſufficient to force 4 
belief in him ot any other ſo ſart a diſcourſer. 
And this is the reaſon why I have my recourſe 
to you; both my former experience, and rhe 
quality of the queſtion, aſſuring me, I ſhall find 
quiet and. farisfattion from you, fot this us well 
as for the reſt, | \ 
: Uncle. I ſhall do my endeavour : bur Fwould 
know whether he reply d againſt theſe anſwers 
of yours j or thought = dcliver's aße ＋ 
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in his former diſcourſe; *:;;* 
Jehle. Berwixr both: and 1 muſt gry 
him as well the Commendation of ingenuity as 
of wit and ability; For — permitted me 
to end my reply, He firſt took notice penny 
nod gentily, that hy my filence I agreed wi 
him at my intention, in ſpeaking about Scrip- 
— — — far — to 1 —— 
might be known by it, as he pretended to 
etraugh for ſalvation. He then joyn'd the other 
two — in one, by intreating me not to rake 
bi ſo great an Enemy to our Religion, chat 
he ejther condemn'd ir of [dolatry or Sutenftetion, 
in the ignorant multitude doe; or diſuked the 
general practiſes of it, fo they were limitted 
with due moderation. Nay he proſeſſd, had 
God put him in the circumſtances of a law. 
maker, among all he knew he would chuſe our 
Forms for regulatia g the Commonwealth: For 
(fGid he) 1 account: your Religion truly Poli- 
tick ʒ nar fo as is commonty objected againſt 
you, — — to — incereſt of 
C (thoug oe not wholly quit your 
principles from fach diſorders) bur 1 cit ir Po- 
ck, as beſt for a true and natural ment 
of People. For certainly, he und $ lirrle 
of mans nature, ho ſees not that your Holidays, 
Pempe , variety of Saints , your Prayer: for 
Dead, Tour Religidas Habits and profeſſions, and 
ſuch hike cuſtoms , draw extreawly the hearts 
of the people from the love of temporalicies, and 
addict them to piery ; if they be well m'd. 
The ſame advantage proceeds from the Govern- 


_= of your C — High Paſtors, to whom 
preachers are ſubect ; your Sacraments too 
cannot be doubred to be — Initia- 


tions 
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tlons, if che unſcemly ddminiftration did not 
abate theit force. Nor can any ſerious and pe- 
netrating head doubt, but the Tradition you 
diſcourſed of is the moſt connatutall, moſt 
firong, and moſt infallible way that can be 
applied to mankind, both for receiving and con- 
tinuing a pratticall doctrine. Now all this being 
ſo, it is no leſſe evident, that nothing makes the 

le fo faichfull and obedient, the officers fo 


quſt and moderate, as piety and che contempt of 


this world ; that is, nothing eſtabliſhes fo 
and laſting a Goverument as & cationall and 
lid Religion. But when I have ſaid all this, I 
have nor therefore faid your Religion is neceſ- 
for ſalvation ; or that you are not very un- 
tharicable ini obliging others to embrace your 
tenets, under pain of damnation 3 or that either 
a Governout may not chuſe dnother more fit 
for his preſent occaſions , or 4 private man not 
f his State, though ir be 


nature of your queſti- 
Mz enz 
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ons lead me into thoſe intricacies, at your perill 
be it, who engage me ſo deſperately. And to 
begin, pray tell me, Couſin, what conceive you is 
the End for which God ul you in this life, and 
fer you to run a race of ſo many years, from your 
Birth to your Death? 

Nephew. I ſuppoſe you ask this queſtion to in- 
troduce your further diſcourſe ; elſe you know 
well 1 have been taught, we are placed in this 
world to ſerve God. And if I miſunderftand not 
my teachers, they tell me this is fo evident in 
Holy Scriptures, that one cannot be a Chriſtian 
and doubt of it. 

Uncle. Very well: but have you thorowly pe- 
netrated into rhe true and ſolid ſence of that 
ordinary expreſſion ? and fully Gtisfied your 
judgment. 


SEC r. 2. 
How we are made to ſerve God. 


Da you never reflect to what purpoſe thoſe 
ſervants you every where ſee are hir'd and 
maintain'd? and by that confideration deduce 
your ſelf into the knowledge of what ſervice 
is ? 

Nephew. Though I have not before marked fo 
much, yer now you put me in mind on't, it is 
evident enough they are deſign d to doe ſuch 
things as the Maſters have need of. The men to 
plongh and cart, and all kind of husbandry ; 
the maids ro cook and waſh, and the like. Both 
forts to wait and run upon all occaſions which 
— themſelvs for their Maſters and Miſtre(- 


Uncle. 1 
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Dycle. Me thinks, out of this anfwer I may 
gather, that to ſerve is as mugh as to doe 2 — 
needfull for him we ſerve. And fo indeed ve u 
ro fay, This ſerves well in this place, or for that end, 
or ſuch a mans turn ʒ and all ſigniſieʒ, that it is, or 
do's fomwhar convenient to the thing or perſon 
it is faid to ſerve ; that is, ſomthing wherof they 
ſtand in need. But if this be ſo, I ſee not how 
you can properly ſay, we are made to ſerve God, 
ſince he who is ſulneſſe it ſelf, can want no- 
thing. 

Neben Why not Sir? for though ir were blaſ- 
phemy to ſay or think he wanted the leaſt in- 
trinſicall perfection, or any thing to maintain 
and conſerve what he poſſeſſes : yer doe I nor 
ſee why we may not believe he wants the ho- 
nour which his creatures give him, when he has 
it not. For ſeeing in irs jelf tis good, though an 
extrin ſecall good; as we cannot but grant he 
has it not, ſo me thinks ther's no doubt but 
when he has it nor, he wants it; otherwiſe he 
would not be the hetter for having ir, and ſo it 
would not be his good. 

Uncle. How eaſie it is to be deluded with the 
ſound of words / Conſid er thoſe goods we call 
extrinſicall, as houſes, arms, lands, and mony, 
and even that honour, Which you term an ex- 
trinſecall good to Almighty God, and (ee what 
all theſe are; you ſhall find them but inſtru- 
ments of ſome intrinſecall good; and not cal- 
led goods, becauſe they are good, but becauſe 
they make or do us good. Houſes =__ us from ill 
weather, Arms from Enemies, and all the reſt are 


only good, as they are ſerviceable ro ſome neceſ- 
ſity and the good of Honour conſiſts in this, chat 
it gives us pleaſure, when it makes us r 


or 
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or conceit our ſelves better then others. So that 
to be an extrinſecall good, ſigniſies fomerhun; 
which by its action removes tome intri 
want, and brings ſome iutrinſecall good whence 
then he that can have no intrinſecall want, nei- 
ther can he have any extrinſt call good. And, to 
look into the words; what can an extripſecall 
good ſigniſie, but a good or perfetion which is 
dot in us? that is, a good which is no good, 
as truly by induction you ſee it fals out: For 
what could it profit a man to have all the things 
above ſyecified, if he never apply d them to him- 
felf, uor ever enjoy d the intrinſicall good ta 
which they are ordained ; 

Quo mibi divitiaſi non conceditur uti? 

Nephew. I underſtand this very well, now you 
have explicated it; yet I ſee not but God receivs 
— by our ſerving him : for I have ever been 

ughr, that our gocd* actions pleaſe God , and 
aur vices diſpleaſe him; therefore he teceivs 
an internall content by our wel- doing, and 2 
diſtaſt when we act amiſle : yet would 1 nat 
have you conceive me ſo unskilſull, as ro chink 
God changeable , or that this pleaſure and diſ- 
pleaſure comes to him at the inſtant when we do 
welLor ill. But as he has the knowledge of what 
we wil do in every part of time; fo alſo from 
all eternity he has this pleaſure or diſpleaſure, 
without any change or mutabiliry. Since there- 
fore our actions are the jet of content and 
diſcanteat to him, it ſeems clear rome that by 
dur vertues we ſet ve him, and by our fins we 
offer him diflervice ; unleſſe you can inficut me 


Uncle, You thiak thep , God Almighty 
depends on dur reſolutions for his Wes 
\. v " — an 
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aud tis in our power d annoy him -:; 
Nephew. Why not? gs well as for his ien 
and his Will, For ' tis a cleer caie, he could net 
know what | would do, unleſs I would do fir, 
nor deſire eficaciouſly I ſhould do ſuch a thing, 
unleſs he firſt aw I would do it. If therforg he 
depend on our wills for his ſcience and d 
why ſhould he not too for his content and 
ſure? True it is, it ſounds bard me thinks c ay 
we cananmnoy God by our ill behaviours 
Holy writ progounces it; and if we can 
bien its cyident to my eye, we may difpligaſt 


m. , c, 10 
Untk, Lou ſay very truly, chat, if we ve 
power to procure him pleadge; by, the fang 
power we muſt be able to him, Sines 
ther fore God is no WAY'S e of Annays 
without queſtion When tis laid we pleaſe and 
ARE, thoſe expraſlions malt be taken in 
a ſigmication as both may be proporgiey 
nably d to him ; that is, geigher: muſt be 
un in the ordinary 4 CHI, 
which we uſe them, when we talk of our felvs, 
And as ſor the objections you draw from: 
knowledge and decrees , you ate miſtaken 
in the things and in the comparilag : ip 
things 4 becauſe it is not true that God 
on us eicher for his knowledge or decrees 
they are che cauſes of all creatures, and the 
depends nor on its effects, but the eſſecti on 
cauſe : and in che compariſon , becauſe th 
r tis not {© abſurd . Ge 
depend 
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/ Irrefiſtible, if not whblly ; at leaſt, with conv 


wience : ſo to'pleaſe and delight expreſſes 2 


paſſiveneſs in the perſon contented in refſpett te 
the'tonrenter : whence we have that phraſe; 

3 PDabirſus quemqae veluptes.' 

And nature and morals teſtifre every; one to 
be" in a manner, chain'd and tyed by what he 
— ts in; and as it were a ſlave to it. You 


to make God pleas d er diſpleas d 


iniply's a more ſpecial expreſſon of power and 
over him ; then being known' has; and 
$isGoubly abſurd, in reſpect᷑ of che riaruves both 
of God and creatures. +. 
TV I conſeſs my ſc lf unable to reply. Yer 
46! * ctiat We ſerve not God; becauſt 
we can afford hinb neicher profit nor pleaſure: 
alFrhis is not enough; for I ſee one, who per- 
erm anothers commands, ſervs him, though in 
ſo doing he be © fat from bringing him profit, 
that he endamages him. Thus trquixe 
of cheit ſervants to d what they are hidden, 
| Whether it prove well or prejudiciateo them: 
— the wit and diſcretion of ordering 
leſſes belongs to the Maſters, and the ſer- 
vants dury reaches no farther then to prompti- 
tfdcand warineh in the execution; 
"Uncle. Neither is it my intention to perſwade 
ou we myſt not ſerve God , but to let you ſee 
not ſpoken in that ſenſe, We uſe among 
dut felvs. And your very objection conduces to 
s glegrer explication : for the wife obeys her 
7 „children their Patents, s their 
Princes, Soultiers their Captaines 3 yet none of 
theſe are p y ſaid to ſerve or be ſervants, 
but ts obey. ' For whoever is ſubordinate to 
Mother, for his on incereſtjis accompred. free j 
"I 14 an 
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and he who is ſubject for his Maſters profit , is 
properly a ſervant, the difference betwixt a fet- 
vanc and'aflave conſiſting in this, that a ſlave is 

forced ro! work continually: dating his Whole 
life for his Maſters benefit without any. advan- 
tage to himſelf: But a ſeryant, by his own will 
for a limitted time, ſels himſelf to ſuch an im- 
loyment for his Maſter, and at the end expeſts 
his ſalary, In concluſion , this is common to 
both, to labour for the good of their Maſters : o 
that ſeeing God commands us not to work for 
any good of his, we cannot, in this ſignifica- 
tion be ſaid to ſerve him or be his ſervants. 
Nephew. Excuſe me, Sir: if I make one reply 
more, though it ſeems, even to my (elf, I 
tp be arisfhed with ſo much Evidence. Bur f 
runs in my head that, peradventure,, God may 
command us certain actions, purely for his Wills 
fake , or to exerciſe the power he hath over us: 
Which if he do-, tis moſt certaiu we orig 
to obey hiny; how then casa it de ſay d we 
ſervants, if our actions proceed: from ſuch 
obligation? Fot ſurely nothing more Lordlike 
and Mafterly, then to command without a Why, 
nothing more ſervile, then to obey upon ſuch 
terms. | 
+ Uncle. You ay very well; that thre is no- 
thing more Lprdlike; then to command without 
reaſon : but tis like thoſe Lords hom our Sa- 
viour forbad us to imitate , who are 45 Lions in 
their houſes, and eſteem all the world born and 
made for them. And ſuch ue may indeed be 
bound to obey, but tis by miſery not nature: As 
if one beats us who is ſtronger then H; Nature 
teaches us to bear it patiently as long as e can- 
not mend our ſelvs , for fear ot worſe. yet this 
32790 is 
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is not according'to nature in its true freedow, 


bat in a malignant aſpect of fortune: To come 
—— — reply, whether do yon concerve 
God reaſonable, nay very Reaſon it ſelſ in his na · 
ture and eſſence? — F 5 
Nepbew. you meane by reaſon , un- 
mg, — —— it to the imper- 
ions and che ſucceſſion of diſcourſes, I doubt 
not bur God is as you ſay; and I ſhoyld be im- 
tinent to put you to prove it: yer have I not 
— ce.my way in this queſtion, 


SECT. 3, 


Whether God dots any thing to creatures, or 
more to one then auot ber, out of pure will 
er inclmation, 2 * 


Nele. Pray then on what principle goes 
son, when verefolvs on any action, of 
what does it ayme rode ar? | 

| FThar ulſd is plain , ir defignes fore 
end, and confers ſome good dit ot che quali- 
ties wherof it chooſes its action, be that will go 
a journey ſeeks not a ſheep to ride on, nor in 
any fo ridiculous to buy a horſe to ſetd his ſami- 
ly. And fo ali chat conſult, propbſe fome end 
or good to themſel ves, which. is the principle 
wheron they build their diſcourſe m come to 
their Concluſon, that is, the action chey are to 


Txecure. 

Die. Then God Almighty af rationally, 
und his command be his action, he commands 
nothing but with intention of ſome good, nei- 
ther can he do otherwiſe * 


/ 
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being reaſon. If then he commands any ckung 
for his will, ar to ſhe his power, chat muſt be 
fore good. And what Is good muſt be good 
to ſome body, eicher to God or the creatures : 
not — „ fince you have already teſolv d he 
can no temporal good. nor yet to creatures, 
becauſe the objeftion directly — them. 
This then is moſt cleer, God can do nothing 
for his will or to exerciſe his dominion 


dur own converſation, I ſoe we blame wilfulnefs 
excreamly and account it an infallible mark of 
folly and uſe to upbraid wornen with it. And if 
realon be the nature and true property of man, 
whoever follows Will without Reaſon muſt 
needs in that be deficient from the excellen- 
cy of man, and enclined tp s beaſt, whichis 
carried by natural impetuoſity wichout knows 
ledge. And therfore, when I ſee perſons, ocher- 
wiſc diſcreet, accuſed of wilfulnefſs , I ſuſpect 
they are miſunderſtood , and cither ſome reaſon 
they have, nor diſcovered , or- thoſe who blame 
them, not capable of it; and fo thorow raſhnels 
cenſure them; for ſure nothing can be more con- 
— — true underſtanding, then to proceed 
wilfully and without reaſon. 

Vicke, Since you gre refolv'd of this point, 7 
deſire to know farther whether you think 
there be in God any greater inclination or love 
to one creature then another, herby he may be 
carried to do beyond proportion for one more 

another. 

Nephew. Had not che former correions made 
me warier then {was at beginning. / Ong 
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have boldly anſwered, there is; for ſo I con- 


ceive the ourward letter of the Scripcure plainly. 


delivers; and our preachers ſay God hates none 
of his works, but loves all, yet particularly they 
{ay he loves the Juſt.Of Eſau and Jacob the Scrip- 
ture ceaches us he refus'd the elder and choſe 
the yaunger , before either had done or good 
ot bad : and how much he prefer*d the people 
of Iſrael for many ages, and how, for his own 
will only, he atterward brought in Nations, All 
the Bible is full of ſuch myftical paſlages. But 
fince you have told me, v do not ſerve God, nor 
pleaſe or d iſpleaſe him in the ordinary ſenſe of 
the words, I date not eagage 2 for 1 know not 
whether here: alſo there be not ſome hidden 
ſenſe intended by theſe expreſſions. 

Uncle. You have very great reaſon to be cau- 
tious. For the words of Scripture, as they are 
extream ſweet and wholſome to ſuch as read 
them with a ſimple and upright heart, ſo when 
they fall into the hands of thaſe who will dif- 
pute, and have not ſufficient learning to expli- 
cate them according to the received Rule of 
Faith, but bear their jarrings together in che pure 
bark of the words, they breed either groſs errours 
or inextricable confuſtons, Therfore gather your 
wits together and confider if it be true, which 
you have already conſented to, that God can 
de nothing. but for ſome good, and again that 
he does nothing ſor his own good, ſeeing he 
wants none nor can have any but what he is 
in poſſeiſion of from all Eternity, that of ne- 
cetſiry what he does in creatutes muſt be for 
their good. And the good of creatures be- 
ing eithet that of the whole maſs of them 
ot of ſome particular, which is part — 
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Maſs, it followes plainly whatever he does 
is directed to one of theſe two goods. And 
that if one of theſe two be his End, he has nb 
3 inclination to any creature. For if 
had, he would not aim at the good of the 
creature, but his own ſatis faction. & ſo acquire an 
intrinſecal content which yon have already de- 
clared impoſſible. - And yet if he do any thing 
out of voluntary affection to any one, more then 
according to the tion of its goodneſs, He 
muſt of neceſſicy have an inclination not totally 
overned by reaſon, and therefore not ſatisfied 
Keie ſelf, but to be ſatisſied by the Eſſect. 

Nephew. I ſeem to fee a glimmering of light in 
what you ſay, but do not perfectly diſcern it. 
Firſt, if God prefer any creature more then ac- 
cording to its proportion; (which I perceive 
you conſider two ways, that the good beſtowed 
is compar'd ei ther to the creature taken in its 
ſingle ſelſe, or as it has relation to the reſt of 
the world of which it is a part) this evidently 
follows, that God by his. internal and eſſential 
properties, muſt have more compariſon to one 
creature then to another, which teems abſolutly 
impoſible, as well becauſe he can have no co- 
ordination to creatures, as that in an infinite 
diſtance (ſuch as is between all creatures and 
God) it is impoſſtble there ſhould be more neer · 
neſs in one then in another. God cannot ther- 
fore do more good for one then for an 
from any inclination.in Himſelf. All diſtincti- 
on then which God makes betwixt creatures 
muſt ariſe out of their on differences, whence 
it follows all will be in propottion to chemſelvs 
und nothing out of, or beyund ic. 
This I take to be one part of y4 r 
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other, as far as I underſtand, ſuppoſea, if ther® 
be an inclinatian in God, there is a kind of de- 
fire or unſatisfaRtion till that inclination has ues 
ft: ct. And becauſe this inclination is in God; 
from himſelſe and not for any exigence of the 
creature, ſince the good is ſuppoſed to be 


ſuperpt ioned to the creazure, ) therefore 
borh — — and ſarisfattion are internal, 


And ſo the intrimfecal of God ſhould de- 
pend on a Creature and God ſuffer from 
the (ar leaſt objective.) activity of 4 Creature, 
Have | reached your meaning? | 

Uncle. You have, Coxet, and if you look well 
into it, tis no more then what you were fatis- 
fred in before, that God did nothing wilfully 
and without a teaſon. For fiacche does no- 
thing for his on good nor without ſome good, 
that is, un leſs it be for the good of the creature. 
If there be no reaſon on the creatures ſide (as 
there cannot; if rhe good be fu rtion- 
ed,for that ſignifies tis greater then the Crea · 
ture occaoned) we muſt affirm it was done 
wilfully and without reafon. But I pray, Coſen, 
reſſect on the conſequence and to what point we 
are arrived; If God have no other conſiderati- 
on in his actions then the good of the creature 
he produces, this ſeeming ſtrange & hardy Con- 
| clufion,which perhaps you have not chonght of; 
| muſt neceſſarily be admitted, 


| SECT: 4. | 
| That God dots all things conformably to the 
nature of bis Creatures. 

kT Erbew. Tl truly ſo x „I could 
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ſtaken, one of the poſitions uſually condemned 
iniHearhens id, that God can do nothing be» 
youd nature, And yer merhinks you would 
draw me to that periwaſion. For if God can» 
not do or command any thing bar for ſome good 
and not his awn, nor ſaperpropeartioned to the 
_—_— dey — , how 1s it pothble ha 

| any tag beyond nature. Nay it; 
—— but do fo much. Be- 
caulgall the ends he harh, are the good of his if 

es, he maſt of neceſliry do as well what» 
ever is for their good, as themſelves; But they 
themſelves and what they exact, chat is, what 
is good for them, makes nature: Therefore na- 
ture he muſt make, and more he cannot. 

Uncle. I believe we ſhall nor fall our about 
this quarrel, For, however the fear you have 
conceived, makes you nor fee ir iu this point, 
what I ceach-differs neither in thing nor terms 
from the ordinary opinion of the Schools, and 
Doctrin of Preachers. For the word ſupernata- 
ral which the Schools uſe, is not incompoſſihle 
with that of connatural, both _—_ con- 
formable, or pleaſing, or beneficial, and befic- 
ting to nature, onely ſupernatural fu alſo 
narures deſects . which is all I in to lay 
bur for the preſent I deſire you ſhould reach in- 
to the true grounds of this pofirion. Theres 
fore, pray tell me, is rhe nature of Crea- 
_ in themſelves. or in Almighty 
Neybew. I do not well underftand you. For 
if your — — ——— | _—— — 
—_— nothing, > clear : if you 
ask farcher, whether ſince — nature procee- 
«© from his gifr;ir was formerly in — 

wer 
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ahſwer is ready, in the affirmative: for none 
— what he hat not. But hem 1 conſi- 
der how an Engi firſt projects in his own 
head a figure of the Engine which afrerward he 
makes, and becomes, as it were Father of, me- 
thinks I ſee a kind of being of che Engine before 
that which the Engineer gives it. Yet no. For 
ſuch being is bur to be in the Engineers head, and 
that, by much chmking, he frames within himſelf. 
So that tis evident creatures of neceſſity muſt 
r before they were in them - 


ves. | 
Unele. You diſcourſe ſubtlely. But if you 
mark it well, the Engeneer often caſts man 
things in his head before he ſettles on one, an 
if you ask why he determins at laſt his choice to 
this, he will anſwer that in the reſt one part - 
greed not well with another ot were not, coge- 
ther, able to compaſs the Ead for which he in- 
tended his Machine; whence you may juſtly in- 
fer, the very work ſeems to move the Engineer, 
and to have a nature of it ſelf, which he rather 
acknowledges and accepts, then gives to his 
in. And to comprehend this the better, 
confider the Engineer has ſeen for the moſt part 
all the ingredients he applies to his work, and 
himſelf confers, hut the ordering and joynting 
of them. So that the Engin is nothiag but 2 
number of material parts, otherwiſe diſpoſed ot 
applyed, and therſore rather found then made, 
by the Engineer. Is it ſo between God and his 
Creatures? | 


Lou have given me, ſo much light 
between 


that / diſcover tis not altogether ſo 
God and his Creatures, as between rhe Engi - 
neer and his. Invention: chere being no * 
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Im creatures wherof they are compoſed which 
exiſt not in God before they have any being 
in themſelvs. For they can have none but from 
Him. Nevertheleſs I cannot conclude they have 
no kind of being of themſelvs before that which 
they receive from God, for ſince God _ 
his Knowledge he ſees. firſt before he acts, hic 
imply's a nature in the work wherby it may be 
ſeen, and that not made by Almighry God, be- 
cauſe it cannot be after his ſight, for his ſight ſup- 

es it. [- 

Uncle. I doubt not but you Er: the firſt 
thing God Almighty fees is his Own nature 
or cence , and ſo it creatures he eſteemed vir- 
rual parts of his eſſence ; which thorough his 
Science and Wil could diſul into them without 
loſiag any thing of it ſelf, you would eaſiy per- 
ceive how creatures might be underſtood to be 
before the knowledge of God , and yet not be- 
fore God hy being in his Eflence before their 
heing in His knowledge. And this you will 
readily admit; if you bur reflect, that ſmce God 
has, or rather is. iu himſelſ, che plenitude of all 
Being and Goodueſs, and creatures particular 
Hire beings and goodueſles, it is imp 0.Jiblerrhey 
ſhould: be any thing, but as it were drops and 
contemprtible; atons of that infiliee Ocean 
which indivifibly and peradventure, unintelligi- 
bly,yer moſt errtainly and unavoydably, cannot all 
but In be. ö 


1 & 4 i 
a .+ This: appears to; me, very high 
yer as you ſay clear, 'and therfore 1 will nor 
bur defire to know to What purpoſe you have 
been ple iſed to draw me into luck ſublime lpe- 


dude. 
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Do you not ſee, if all chings be Gods very Ef. 

ſeſtce , they muſt be there rank'd in their files 
and orders juſt as they are here below ; fo that 
whatever is among us, has its being here, be- 
cauſe it has it there: and has it there, becauſe 
God is what he is. So that God cannot diſpoſe 
of any thing here, otherwiſe then it is, but he 
muſt change the tank ir has there, that is, con- 
tradict and deny himſelf: And returning to our 
uſual words, Nature (which we here call the 
things we ſce and comtemplate,ſo ranked as they 
are) is as it is, becauſe God is hat he is, and 
becauſe in him they have the fame order che 
have here. Therfore Nature is Nature, beca 
in him it is fo. *- And as there can be no contra · 
dition of oppoſition in him, but every thing a- 
grecable and coherent one to another; as the 
parts of the Engin are in the Engineers head, 
when he approves and accepts them ; So, neither 
here can He make any thing contradictory to 
Nature, but all conformable, and as the good of 
Nature wes ;' which is His ſole end, from 
whieh to ſwetve were to miſs the paths of his 
own Wiſdom and Goodneſs. 

Nephew. I cannot but applaud your Diſcourſe, 
it has ſo pleafing and fo arrrattive a Counte- 
nance ; making ſuch a beautiſul and exact con- 
formity betwiut God and his Creatures; and 
hanging this tottering Machin on ſuch ſtrong and 


unforceable Principles; But me thinks, your ran- 


ing things in che Effence of God favors teo 
much of the Heatheniſh errour 1 have already 


— 2 to you; and, unleſs you can furniſh me 
w1 * 
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Scr. 5; 
*4 Aver io three Objediam agi the 


In not behens ine own eyes s mat what 
ES 
taught, the W is we then 
Nacural cen, 


teſtiry corvdingy 5 Nr, that any demonſttation 
2 oppoſue to what God has tœvca- 
ht, er Schoolmen uſe, if, by im- 
— Hu. 
have the. precedence ; e 
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the untvers of Whale body of Creature 4 col 
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extent of Almighry Gods power 3 which is to 
limit God, and, — do le away his Infinity 
and Oninipotence, however they ſeem in words 
ta gant nt hoch. Now, the Chriſtian Poſiciun 
is, Thar, confidering His u ircled latitude of 
power, he can make infinite of infinite crea- 
tures ; though perad venture, not any · one Col- 
lection better and more' comemiant then If 
we are partlof : hd thetſore i by his wiſdom 
goodne(s}>Fhis — is rankedin him to the wiy 
of Being, all the reſt filling che vaſt poſſeſhons bf 
mew { 


tis nocufed” Treaſur y. 


Neher: I doubt not but» this is as you have 
explicatect; however that uot the point which 
makes the greateſt noiſe j bier you have 
not yet toucht-. The Heathens deny'd' God 
made the'world freely, bus hαν ia conſtraint v 
nature : A Poftien, that, beſytes tho wrong and 
7 Wand much. dim niſii hs ve to u 
hne id highly exaggerared _ ecnld erat 
on, that he c affects us, without any iuclins; 
Hon ting hom The necetſitq ture. 

Uncle. This point o Hο depends on che 
Former For could he — then he Has, 
there hag deen no choice and by: contequenec; 
nb HFbert y at leaſt according to that ſenſe wherin 
we ordiarily uſe this word in Scholaſtical dif 
putes· But, ſuppoſing a vuſt Latitade of. things 
in his power, it follows, When there was no. 
thing but himſelf extant, he muſt be determin d 
by himtelſ co make theſe, and not others. Now, 
that ich ean determin it ſelf ro one of more, 
we call fret, and lay it has che poet of chuſing, 


unn: And ſo-youlee che way L fol- 


ncteſſarily maintains that God by his free 
chice and liberty, made this c mplex of ctea · 
türe we call the World, Nepb. 
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+ Nephew. Ves; but you ſuppoſe Ao deret- 
min d to ir, that ie cannot do otherwiſe nnder 
for ſei ture of his Wiſdom and goodneſs; which 


we know he cam no more prevaricate , then his 


being God. Nay, yon go farther, and place the 
detet mination in His very Eflence , before his 
knowledge, and by conſequence, before all 1i- 
berry z which ſtrangely takes off the edge and 
keenneſs of aſſections, wheſe principal fer- 
fione is, that the gift be free, without any force 
or compulfon. 

Uncle. You tell me of a Docttin Thave nor, 
hitherto , underſtood and doubt 1 ſhall not 
be capable of, hereafter : That, to he free, one 
muſt he in caſe to loſe his wits and goodneſs. 
Surely there is no freedom in God, at this rate; 
and every wiſe and vertuous man is fo far remote 
from liberty, as he is conſtant and fix'd to rea- 
ſon and vertue. Such freedom, thoſe who like 
ter them keep to themſelvs : 1 am content, for 
my liberty, When I ſee two things, wherof ei- 
ther — done, out of Reaſon and Verrue to 
chuſe the better; and, for the power to ele the 
worſe, by ſwerving from Reaſon, I leave it to 
thoſe who adore Liberty above Verrue. So 
that, if God chuſe ro make the world , becauſe 
Wiſdom (from which he could not bias ) told 
him it was better then any other he could make, 
He has liberty enough to be a pattern ro me; 
and 1 ſeek not to juſtifie any other in him. As, 
for what you fay it was determin'd in his very 
Nature, before his Knowledge , ro be beſt to 
create the world; you are a little miſtaken : For 
tis one thing to affirm, the creatures were ſo 
ranked in Gods eſſence, as was moſt fit they 
Mould be in the World, and in their own Na- 
T tures 
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tures; and another , that he was derermiin's to 


do ſo, by his Efſeace;, ſiace his Eſſence and the 
ranging of hes in it are but the Object of his 
Knowledge, which, finding this order yo be bell, 
determins God juſt thus to progoce them. 

But, above all, I wonder where you got this 
ſcrople , that the liberty of the action is that 
which ſo whers afſection + For me thinks, I fee 
the quite contrary in the converiarion of Lovers, 
ſome complaining of wiſc and rational love, and 
objecting, ſuch know not what tis to love. 1 
fee loving narures taken with the demonſtrati- 
ons Dogs or other dumb creatures make to them 
of love; and that, in fo high a degree, as they 
ſtick not to loſe a friend , if he be injurious to 
ſuch Cattle. Befides, in true reaſon, if love be 4 
tye 5 to ſee another ty d to one, muſt needs pro- 
voke a counter-Joye. But indeed, your ſelf have 
dyen d the cauſe of your crrour 3 inſmuating 
that love eudeats moſt when tis without force 
or compulſion ; which is very true, for Fear and 
Love meer not together, in any high degree, 
Let, | doubt you equi vocated in the word liber. 


Fen inclinatzen , without diſpute flying di- 
ectly at the object is moſt eſſential to Love 
and the very flower of it; But, if taken for a 
kind of indifference . dererminable only by Judgs 
nent upon comparing of two, is meerly accidey» 
tal and rather a dinuniſhing of Love. And © we 
ſee the greareſt Loves, as that of God the Father 
to his Son, of the Bleſſed towards God, and all 

zonal creatures towatds their wiſhed. Bea- 
irude wants, nay, is uncapable of this cn 


2 I am ſuſficientiy inſorm d. of this 
Toa 
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Point ; yer there is another comes into my 
mind, with ſo cleer an oppoſition to your Do- 
Grin, chat I ſhall hold it a great conqueſt, if you 
can overcome it. All Chriſtians acknowledge 
miracles , beſides a whole courte of ſupernatural 
Qualities and Actions, which how you can 
draw within the compaſs of the exigience of 
Nature, I cannot comprehend ; ſince the very 
names declare their irt᷑econcileableneſs. 

Uncle. 1 apprehend no ſuch difficulty as you 
ſeem ro make; But, for all my ſore warning, you 
are entangled in words, and obſerve not the 
great difference betwixt natural and connatural; 
Thar, to be natural, ſtands not with being above 
Nature ; but, to be connatwal is common to 
both. Conceive therſore no fear of loſing your 
ſupernatural Qualities and Actions you ſeem fo 
render of: Rather look, whether your objecti- 
on takes nor a ſuppoſition ſomwhat unteaſona- 
ble; That nature needs nothin ve its own 
power, which is ſo evidently falf, I wonder 
your felf diſcover not the errour, For, is not 
God above Nature ? yet what does Nature more 
want then Gods conſervation and his continual 
creation of Souls? I know you will tell me 
God does that as Author of Nature: But, Ibe- 
lieve, he does all you call ſupernarugal , under 
the ſame quality, that is, as foſtriag Nature and 
ayming to bring it to perfection? What does 
Nature more exact, then to be brought to the 
end for which it was made and to which, by its 
very being what it is, tis — This, 
firſt, is the ſighr of „ afterwards, whate- 
ver gifts are beftow'd ro bring us to this per- 
ſection ; which when tis aid, all is nid whate- 


ver you can call either ſupernatural or miracu- 


lous. 
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»us, For, are not miracles neceſlary to bring 
men to Faich and continue them in it? cver 
they then, are exacted by Nature, to bring her 
to perfection; ſhe wants them and is miſcrable 
and imperfect whichout them. So that by this, 
you lee, there remains no farther dithculcy, then 
of che names of Miracle and ſupernaturality : As 
for the former, tis no more then wonderlul, that 
is, from ſome unknown, that is, ſpiritual cauſe, 
whoſe operations we are unacquainted with: 
The other ſignifies only that Nature of it ſelf, 
cannot reach to ſuch an operation , or that is 
needs a ſpecial help of God to be made partaker 
of ſuch a quality, 

Nephew. Your inferences are very pl-afanr, 
and I conceive a great content to fee how truth 
matches ſafe and unprejudiced among the files 
of enemie-ſalſities. I am not able to oppoſe 
what you — any weighty objection , your 
arguments being not only ſtrong and nervous, 
hut of ſo comly and winning a complexion , as 
if, wichour evidence of their conſequence, they 
would perſwade me to believe' chem. Bat nie 
thinks I walk in a wood, where | fre my way 
no farrher then I am gone. 'Wherfore, I be- 
ſtech you tel} me freely your intention, hi- 
ther you mean to lead me; that I may have 
ſome light pr my ſelf forward: which 1 
do not ſay, eſteeming the Truths , 101 have al- 
ready declar'd, not worthy my learning, but 
that / am abſolutely conceired you have ſome 


farther deſign, then I yer diſcover, 


Uncle.” It is very protitable fora Schollar not 
t know what his Directour in Science ayms 
4 For, fo long, he keeps his underſtanding 


tree and unbyafs'd, and admits, with ſincerity 
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and plaineſs the truths propoſed him, h are 

for concluding che verity his Maſter 
intends to lead him into, and fo che way be- 
comes to im both ſhorter and caficr ; Wheras, 
when he knows what his Governour drives 
at; he naturally endeavours to keep that off, and 
forces him into by · diſputes, many times as intri- 
care as impertinenr. But the queſtion between 
us is now ſo far advanc d, that tis time to open 
the bowels of ir. And therſore, pray fee whe- 
ther ir follows not from whar is hitherto diſcuſ- 
ſed, char God, if he he conſtant and true to his 
own principles, is bound ro do in all occaſions 
what is beſt for his Creature. that is, what (con- 
ſerving their Narures and the natural Lawes of 
their manage and government) is fitreſt for 
them; and, which moſt particularly concerns 
us, 


SECT. 6. 


WWhetber God dies not alwayes what is beſt 


for man? 


N Epbew. Since tis reſolv d, the only End of 
all Gods Works, here below , is their good 
and pertettion , and again, that he cannut con- 
tradict Nature (its order being originally his 
own hrcaſt- thoughts, deeply rooted in his EC 
ſence; ) By one, he is puſhed to the beſt for his 
Crearurezby the other, limited to do this accor- 
ding co the Subject he has to manage; 

at laſt; theſe two ſeem to meet in the ſame eſſect. 
For . the good of a Creature muſt of neceſſity be 
ſuitable ta its inclination; and that cider. is 
9 What 


compynas 


i 


to 
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what we call Nature, or at leaſt is made and 
nouriſh's by what we call Nature, that is by the 
cucumſtant cauſes and motions ; choſe, 
muſt alſo be connatural and agrecable ; fo that, 
beft, is moſt comfortable to nature and by couſe · 
quence, ſtill according to the natural order. 

Uncle. Add then to this; ſmce Angels for- 
runes were compleated in an inſtant and what 
in aſted by them is all concerning the aſſiſtance 
of us, we may without ſcruple aſſume (as far az 
is neceſſary for our Diſcourſe_) that, wharever is 
now done, in or by other creatures, is inrirely 
and only direted to the good of Man: 
and ſo contract the univerſal Propoſition , That 
God is bound to do the beſt for his Creatures, 
to this, That ſtanding to his own Principles, he 
is obliged to do in all occaſions what is beſt for 
mankind ; conſerving the ſore · ſetled general 
Law of not prejudicing the nature of his Crea · 
tures in comman. 

Nephew. You bind me to ſomwhat hard con. 
ditions, if you exact of me to believe, that all 

Creatures are made for Man; all che Hea- 
yens, all che deſarts of the Earth, the great pro- 
fundities of Sea and Land. And who knows but 
in the vaſt Orbs of our Planets , or thoſe maihe 
candles that ſhine fixedly on as from! above, 
(nor ſo much to leſſen the outward darkneſs of 
the night, as ſo dart great thoughts of God Al- 
mighries infiniteneſs into our narrow and ſeli- 
Wmorhered ſouls ) there may be as excellent 
Creatures as Man, from whom we ate fo far from 
ever receiving any aſſiſtance, that we arc never 
like to hear any news of them? yer becauſe, l 
fear , ſuch Queſtions may retard the courſe you 
drive on, I will forbear till your bettet — 
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Vac. And | Will ciriliry: 

, Cen Re greats ane 

preciſely the ſeed of Adem or Abe 4 but — 

ſuch creatures (if there he, any whete, athert 

ho are due to Eternity, and yet have their 

births couch'd under the ſhels of mortality: 

For to all — agree the — —— 

tat ionaie, which definition our Phlafophers have 
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— demds and ics deft, ab- 
ſolutely beſt, not only ro the particular, but ta 
the common ; fince the good of rhe: common is 


Yer | am extreamly troubled to digeſt du mor- 
ſell , which like ſuppery Brawn , zerirs wp and 
down my mouth, and will nor finde the way. 
ro my ſtomack; — ſo ſtrange to what I have 
hitherto been tau 

Uncie. T perhaps you have nor ſo ofrem 
doubled your retiexions, as to reach this point 3 
yer { do not c 1 — any 
thing contrary. tis a 
comming the goodneſſe of Almighty __ 
we thinks 6 pious ad wel diſpoſed foul — 

inc 
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incline irs aſſection rorefiſhir; and ctho'h there 
were ſome fear it might meet wich oppoſition; 
yet ſhould not there want a defire and labour t 
ſuſtifie and eſtabliſh ir. | 
© - Nephew. It is ſo indeed: Yer when I caſt 
vp wich my ſelf how many periſh in darkneſle, 
without ever hearing of Chriſt ; when 1 conſider 
what wicked lives Cr ian lead, when I reckon 
ore the wars and.viodlencts and oppreiſions of 
Innocents, the ſtrange misforrunes and tormen- 
ting diſcaſes which my eyes every where meer 
with in che world; and on the other ſide, ſee the 
remedy of all theſe diforders fall within the 
— x— and power of Almighty God; 
o is it poſſible, in the midſt of ſo many miſe-· 
ties, I ſhould think he does the beſt for every 
one, hen very manyare in worſe condition then 
their enemies could with? You kno this obje- 
ction is in every mouth, this Burr ſticks in every 
throat, and therefore / hope you will pardon 
me, if I interrupt the thred of your diſcourſe 
with it. | | 
Uncle. I may pardon others, bur not you; 
who, out of t I have aiready ſaid, and your 
ſelf conſented co, cannot but underſtand and ſee 
an obligation impo d on God Almighry to con- 
Nature, as a web woven our of his qawn 
bowels, the ſhuttle of wiſdom running-rhrough, 
and ſtrengthning all che veins of it: So that he is 
bound to it, we may ſay, as to his own blood and 
off. ſpring. On the other fide, vou ſee that hate - 
full conceit of:God Almighty's deſetting and 
puniſhing poor ſouls, meer!y for his pleaſure.and 
to ſhew His power, hanifhed, as it defery's from 
him who is all goodneſſe, and rhe cauſe of our 
miſerles laid clearly ow the: de ſectuouſneſſe of 
n 4 our 
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tur own Nature, and the material fwath-bands 
the eircumitane world, ſo neceſſaty to us, 
thas we could not ibe without it ; ſo brittle, 
aud fo reſenting its origin from nothing, that 
even the Eternal Wiſdom muſt eithet᷑ break 
All, and frame other ne things inſtead of it, or, 


-of he would create thr world, he muſt endore 


in it the imperfections and breaches you; men- 
tion. If he would makt this World, he nuiſt let 
a child be rhe begmning'of a Man, he muſt let an 
inſant be the ſtock on (which he wes to grafe 
wiſdom; he muſt let the rude be in multitusdes, 
vnd che wife thin ſown, he mutt let the vice 
be more induſtridus . to ſlaj and ſpoil , then the 
gcod to build and preſer ve; in fine, he tnuſt 
petmit all che inconveniences you complain of, 
and even himſelf to be unjuſtly cxelaimd againſt 
for rhem, L Fig l 

u Repheri Did you qui ay, God had ereated 
all / things in the beſt ſtare they could gecco in 
the courſe! of tis Meld, 1 ſhould have been 
farishted with your aner; but you reach at 
more; and venter ta maintain, He, did huhat 
wav beft for every particular. in it ſelſ; which 
ſoems to me an inference ſo deſperatly ineredli · 
ble, that all your art can never recovexſ it 30 fo 
much as 4 probability For hom can we doubr, 
but he who is oppteſſed were better — 
iutd a free condition, e that bes Wi 
the Gout or Stone were better, if rd to a 
perfect health, the poor: and mi e, ho 
Narve ſor want oſchtgad, weſe beter, if, ſurniſht 
with atms to: deſeml: theuiſelyes ſtam the ſharp 
datts of neceſſity? 30 bio: ad „ ont. 
Vocle. I may yet ſaſei ſand to my, word. and 
therefore , once rant) 


* 
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is ks principal and indeed only intereſt. It he 
chm lics tetmented on his bed with the Stone 
and Goat learn, by this cxerciſe, the baſeneiſe and 
| bf this world, and raiſe his foul to che 


»d&mirarion of the next: Theſe bitter porions 
ute but neoeſſary and holſom P to reco- 
ver and eure his health for all eternity ; to 


inafter of: a the wiſhes the 
« fond Norte could heap on tim. | 
Butz I pray, what's your axcaning, when you 
— one che beff circuumſtances 
— Agel by the coutſe of narure chius 
ſetted; yet deny he has the bet could poſſibly 
be beſtowed on them? Dot yo know any othet 
World where he t be more happy r or, if 
hecotttheve no or Mother, no Birth or 


Educarion , in any world but this; is not rhat 
kf} he 
4434 


for him, which zn this world in che 
ud artive to: Dork fern, yon 8% 
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a Negro might have been born white , 2 crooked! 
Aurich 2 tall and freight body ; you would 
have a Lyen wichouran gue, and a Fox withour 
a firong ſcent : not reflecting, if they had been 
made di t from what they are, had not 
been the ſame, but ſome ocher creatures , as the 
cauſes, which ſhould have made them fach, had 
been alter d; and conſequently, they never had 
advanc'd fo farre towards being happy, a5 ro par- 
ricipace even of Being. Agam, if after this burrh, 
they had received any advantage, beſides what 
they actually pofick, the cauſes, which now at 
for them, muſt unavcidably have been chang'sd, 
and the cauſcs of thoſe cauſes ; fo that, the very 
cauſes, neceſſary to their being, had not been 
che fame, nor they ever ſo much as ſcen che Sun, 
bur others in their places ; which ; ſarely none 
e 
M1 rep! 
to this { tho'h very plauſible) diſcourſe : but 
will pafte over hat I conceive my own enden - 


yours capable of ; and only preſſe 
wich wat no ey is ſo el 1 
admit that, what every ove ſuffers in 


this world t him ſor the next, your po- 
ſition is tollerable; but 'what ſhall — be 
thoſe Infidels or unhappy Chriſtian H. 
fictions in this liſe end into everlaſting paint 
and ate bor, as it were, the leaders and convey» 


cannot deny, but it had been 


— — X 
better for ſuck 
never to have been ; wor do Princhk 
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was he-not ev'n ſo mercifull ? | 
| Uncle, You lead me far from my intended 
deſign: 5/ into ſublime and perplex'd queſtions, 


which. require whole daies of diſcourſe ro exa- 


min and refolve. But; to give yon ſome reaſo+ 
nable ſarisfattion (as far as rhe time permits.) 
Lask, firſt,who can aſſure us, that any miſery we 
endure. in this world does nor, to irs degree, 
avail us in che next; either by hindriig us to 
deſetye greater evils, then our preſent courſe 
wil bring upon us, or allaying che deſires of this 
hfc;and taking us off from ſo eager a purſue of 
worldly contents, and a thouſand other waics, 
which « diligent confiderer will cafily finde 
Qur® 5 | 
But what muſt I anſwer to the main jnconve- 
nience, that ſome fail of that End, without 
which nothing in this World has truly any 
ſweerneſſe or comfort ; the ſad and frequent 
miſleries overweighing all that can be called 
good in this life, if we ſupport not our hearts 
with-irbe hope of. a berter? I ſee this puſi- 
tio, e endeavour to ſuſtain a ſlaulted hy ale 
troops df oppoſers 5 W Ho fortifie themſelvs with 
a firong conceit of Gods Ommuipotence not mo- 
getaed with che reyns-bf his Prudence and 
Wild om. —— through a —— 
ov mg eſteem of our own nature) we 
af. pes ſelut, we ſtrive ro palliare by tarhe- 
Ing all upon Geds goodndfſe , and that pride and 
Et: love wil not permit us to acknowledge we 
are: hut contemptible Greatureg, for whom 'rwere 
too * a boldneſſe to expect the adamanime 
gots of nature ſhould be diſſolv d. ::Laftly;; 4 
Fee a tortent of prejudicate Opinions coneętumg 
»þ fat ol the next world {only in 9 14 
gut 
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figit'd ro us, ahd wherof we know nothins 
clearly and 2 tunning againſt me? 
which I muſt avoid, by gliding quietly thro 
the waves, and giving them their free and naru- 
rall coucſe , whilit I retire to the advantage of 
ſome Promontory ; and there, looking round 
about upon the vaſt Ocean of Gods unſearchable 
Providence, call in m ranging thoughts witl? 
chis humble check and ſubmittive admiration, 
O Altitudo And therfore I ſhall rather chuſe, by 
inculcating to you the great maxim of Gods 
bountedus diſpoſition, to confirm your heart in 
common, that It cannot fail to carry its ſtrength 
into Eternity, and even Hell it ſelf: then, b 
preſuming raſhly to ſearch into the knowledge 
of Gods deep ſecrets , eithet to precipitate my 
felt, by ſForeneſſe, into apparent abſurditics, or, 
Eo, „into unſeaſonable enquiries © 
hidden and undiſcoverahle difficulties. * 
Nephew. This Point ſcems, indeed, to require 

more conſideration , rhen eithet my ſlow brains 
are capable of, or theſe diſtratted times fir ſor: 
and therfore, ( unleſſe it be neteſſaty to your 
intention.) for my part, Ile ſuſpgnd my preſling 
it any ſurther, till 1 ſhall he bettet᷑ able to pierce 
into ſo deep a myſtety; in the mean while, ac- 
knowledge it in order to our preſent buſmeſle, 
and fo intreat you to proceed in your advice, 


SECT; 


IWhether God in his Wiſdom could buve g& 
ven us other Laws ? 


Ie. Methinks, then, it follows, out of 
what we have agreed on, that the Com- 
0 man- 
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mandements Almighry God has given us are fo 
determin'd, even tp himſelf, by his Wiſdom and 
Goodnefs , that they could not be other then 
what they are. For, having concluded, he al- 
Waics does the beſt he can for the good of man- 
kind, and the beſt to be that which is moſt con- 
formable ro Nature aud produces its greateſt 
. 3 What queſtion can there be, bur the 
recepts of God ee moſt agreeable ro Nature, 

and moſt conducing to irs improvment 1 
cially, ſince His all- ſceing ey penetrates ly 
both all the circumſtances of Ir, and the bliſle 
for which ir is created ; he muſt neceſſacily 
Know by what ſheps and degrees we are 
eaſily. and ſecurely led on to this felicitys 
Whence, we may ſalely infer, His commands can 
be no other, then of ſuch actions as connaturally 
elevate us to our ſupream end and 

Nephew. You proceed plauſibly, if the grounds 
on which you build, prove true and ſolid. For, 
firſt , you ſuppoſe. there is a beft , among thoſe 
means of bringing mankind to bliſſe, out of 
which God is ro make his Election: and this 
will not cafily be granted by many. But (what 
is more important ] you ſeem to imply ther's 2 
connatural way to Heaven; wheras, the common 
eſtimarion of Chriſtians places Blifſe ſo far be- 
yond all we doin this life, that ther's no con- 
nexion betwixt them; otherwaies then becauſe 
the ſole Free-will of God appoints thoſe actions, 
ro which, out of pure bounty, He is pleaſed to 
giye ſuch a reward. | | 

Uncle, Tis eaſier to put objeRions , then to 
reſolve them: I muſt therfore intreat yous pati- 
ence to divide theſe two, and handle them ſin- 
gly. To your firſt, I reply, that the being of fon 
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eff , among the Objects of Gods chofce, may 
— — 53 r 
though cl ter then the reft , yet ſo in- 
iffecenr among themſelves , that *. is abſo- 
utely (all circumſtances donſider d) no ground 


irrational l, but larger then his I 
Sx to ſome action, of which this falls 


the exceſy ir has over the other ; when becauſe 
by this, rey now team purely equal, God can 
ho mote chaſe Berwixe thoſt two, then he could 
in the wrmer caſe; und ſo by the firſt inftance 
'tiveffdent , he could not prefer that which he 
of to have choſen : Let us then adde, 
t 


ty he rook away ; and, becauſe thut 

exceſs God to cleft hat he ſees to be 
better It will be fur more impoſſible and abſurd 
He dlc, ſettle his choice upon what in kefſe 
* 0 2 worthy 
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wort hy, then where the motives of clection are in 
a perſect equality. 

Neyherr. I told you this point was not of ſuch 
importance : l. either did I offer it, as my own 
opinion; but from others, whom I have heard 
maintain it with great ſetvout and carneſtnef. 
But, the later objection I believe will give you 
a harder imployment; For, as far as I under- 
ſtand, it is the general way of all Divines, 23 
well Proteſtant as Catholick, and univerſally fol- 
low'd by all Chriſtians, of what fide ſoever. 

Uncle. The proceeding orderly from one 
point to another has à great force to lead us into 
Truths, hidden from the eyes of thoſe, who, 
having no ſtajrs to mount by, never get higher 
then one ſtep from the ground; Bur, auy ew 
on being propoſed them, hy a ſudden caft of their 
fancy and occurrent probabilities , they pre- 
— 7 fall upon a reſolution cloſe by the v 
doubt. Now therfore pauſe a little and r 
on what you ſay , The actions we do in this werld, 

for gaining Heaven, have no ether connexion with 

the reward to be obtain d, then by the ſele Will of 

Almighty God; which, in my appr n, is 
both contradictory to the plain letter of Scrip- 

ture, where, Our tribulations are ſaid ro work in us 

an eternal weight of glory , avd inconſiſtent wich 


reaſon ; fince (if conſider d in common) it ma- 


nifeſtly evinces that infinite actions, quite of 
another kind , might as well have been appoin- 
ted for this end (as, to turn Syſphus his Stone, 
cr fill water to the Dangides ) and this again im- 
plies that God was to. chuię out of a pure indif- 
ferency , what conditions he would annex ro 
the obtainment of bliſs ;, all, but thoſe he ſhould 
pleaſe to appoint , being abſolutely hy” 

e, 
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where, you ſee us fallen into the former incon- 
venience, of making God act without a reaſon. 

whew. Though I faid there was no connexi- 
on betwixt our works and their reward; yet l 
deny not, the actions appointed us are more 
convenient to the condition of our life here, 
then others: ſo that, though there be no choice 
in them, if we ſtrictly conſider the end, yet 
there may be, in teſpect of the Subject, which 
is to be convey d to that end. 

Uncle, 1 will not conteſt about your words, 
but give you free liberty to alter them as you 
i e. Only I would have you remember, if 

and its order aud àdminiſtration be in. 
tirely made for the end of Bliſs, that which has 
no connexion with Bliſs can have no connexion 
with the Nature fram'd for that end. Which 
leads ns into a more important conſideration, 
in reſerence to this point; Thar, as nothing can 
be more abſurd, then to fay , a Beetle was made 
to knock, or a knife to cut, and yer deny there is 
any operation of a Beet proportion d to knocking 
or ofa knife to cutting: So, it cannot ſtand with 
any ſhew of reaſon, to fay , The ſight of God is 
the end, for which man was created, and is ſo 
many yeares, conſerv d in this World; yer, no 
action, proper to him, has connexion of propor- 


tion to the ſight of God. 


Again, if it be true we diſcours'd before, that 
Nature is in Gods own Eſſence ranged and orde- 


red as it is bere, and Bliſs the end of Nature, for 


which it was made; we muſt needs acknow- 
ledg there was a connexion betwixt Nature 
and Blifs, in God, antecedenth to his underſtan- 
2 : But whatever has con- 

on, by will only, muſt of neceſſity prefuppoſe 


under- 
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derſtanding ; wherfqre , the congesi 
Ro Nature and the - ſight of God 409 2 
means herby Nature is to attain irs ultimate 
end, Felicity, are order d. natural and nat meer- 
ly ont of Will: For, the connexion of gur nature 
to bliſs, either includes or infers the means to 
obtain it. | 
And truly, if there be not a connatural way, 
for Man to aim at the ineſs he is defign'd to, 
why was this life given him? why was this vaſt 
machin of the material world created? Had it 
not been much better to have immediatly pro- 
duced thoſe , on whom he intended to W 
his ſight, in an actual fruition ? why does he 
venture fo many to damnation , 1 for his 
will 2 dorh he take delight in it? *Tis doubly 
blafphemous , to ſay he receivs Pleaſure in crea- 
tures, and that in their. ruine. Is it to ſhew his 
E Tis both, in it ſelf a ſolly „ and in 
mary I — I * too Ly 
upon this (though very excellent.) ſpeculation ; 
ſince I can refer you to chat ſingular Book of the 
Immartality of the Saul; in which the noble 
Fnight and glory of Nation, Sir Kene/m 
Nighy has gone beyond all Pens that ever la- 
bour'd on this ſubject before him: There you 
ſhall-fand ic demonſtrated , 
Nature, that, In the next world we fball be happy. or 
miſerable, out of the works we exerciſe in this: And 
thangh he does not ſpeciſte, ig what cunſiſts ous 
Beatitude, becauſe he would not trench, u 
Divinity yet the ſame Principles ¶ were Ta 
carried on. hut one ſtep farther) will conyince, 
chat aur actions here, ate proper apd.conngty- 
ral diſpoſitions of our Soul, to the fight of God 


the Principles of 


hereafter, However, ſo much as he has delirer d 


— 
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is abundantly ſufficient ro ſatisſie any diligent 
and ingenious enquirer, chat this great Verity 
is as demonſtrably certain , 2s incomparably 
excellent. 

Nephew. 1 have heard much in advantage of 
that Bock, from many , of ſolid and impartial 
Judgment, who have thorowly peruſ d it; and 
indeed , their frequent and earneſt recommends 
begot in me a great defire of taſting, at leaſt, 
what I ſaw them profeſs to have found fo full 
both of Reliſh and Subſtance ; Bur when they 
told me I muſt chew it no leſs then twice or 
chrice over, and that with all the ſtrength I 
could poſſibly apply, ęlſ I was never to edᷣpect 
either delight or nouri tʒ my appetite was 
quickly diverted, to entertain ic ſelf with certain 
quelque choſes , of a prettier caſt and eaſier di- 

on. Yet I could wiſh himſelſ or ſome other 

if any can ſo ſweetly unite his ſtrength and 

eleerneſs ) would diſtil it into pure ſpirit, and 

Quinteſſence, which by its more agretableneſi 

to ſuch weak ſtomacks as mine, might perhaps 
ſortiſie us to venture on the whole. 

Bur, you muſt not carry the Bayes fo cafily in 
this Point; there remains ſtill one difficulty to 
grapple with. 1 have been taught, ſome com- 
mands are given us from God, becauſe they are 
conformable to Nature; Others, meerly becauſe 
*rwas his pleaſure: And theſe I conceive, may 
be ſuch as concern rhe Sacraments, keeping of 
Sun-dayes &c. to which we may add all che 
Ceremonies, commanded the Jews in the ed Law : 
For who can believe, that, by Nature it ſelf, fo 
many ſtrange and unconnected actions ſhould 
be required to ſalvation ? ſurcly, none will offer 
at ſo odd a poſition, but your (elf. | 
Vncle. 


— — — 
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Uncle. The difference of Commands, - you. 


mention is frequent enongh among Divyiges : 
but, nor to be underſtood of the Nature of the 
things commanded, in themſelvs, but in reſpect 
of us, wherſore, to take this diſtinqion in 2 
true ſenſe, we muſt devide the Precepts of God 
into two ſeveral kinds; ſome have fo neer a 
connexion with the Nacute of man, that our 
ſelvs can diſcover the prejudice we incur by diſo- 
beying them ; Others there are, whoſe inſſuence 
upon our affections is fo remov'd and hidden 
from us, that we can retrive no reaſon of their 
neceſſiry more then becauſe God enjoyns them: As 
for example; why Water ſhould be uſed. for our 
matriculat ion into the ſervice of God in Baptiſm, 
we cannot diſcern any forcible neceſſity ; But 
God, Who, without labour or time, ſurvey's and 
caſts up all proportions between Nature and the 
circumſtance World , can cafily refolve that, all 
_ conſider' d, this is abſolutely moſt fit, and 
thecfore , in reſpe ct of him who is incapable of 
defett , rhe only means ro be commanded for 
reception of Human Nature to life everlaſting. 
As for the Ceremonious Lawes: We are tore- 
fle& the Sinagogue is compared to the Church as 
Children to Men: and, as we provide painted 
Birds and Pipes or Drums, that only make mp. 
ty ſhews and noiſes, to entertain rhoſe little 
Souls with, ſo was ir convenient God ſhould 

ern ſo grots and heavy a People, by carnal 
— and promiſes of temporal bleſſtags ſui- 
table ro their inclinations and ctficacivus allure- 


ments of them to the love of God and rhe per- 
'formance of thoſe actions that truly brought 


them ro Heaven; which was eren ellen, no'o- 
het then Faith and good ie. This being ns 
CLAS condi- 
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gondition of the Jewes, thoſe forms and actions. 
we now account bables and frivolous, were 
available to bring them to bliſſe : and God, 
whoſe infinite wiſdom confider'd all their cir- 
cumſtances , their materiall diſpoſition , their 
comming our of Egypt, their living among Gen- 
505 who preſt them, by example, by commands. 
y rewards, to follow their vice and Idolatry, 
choſe, our of ſo many metaphoricall actions 25 
were within proportion to their nature,the very 
prime and moſt eſſectual towards the end he 
aym'd at, of conſerving them in vertue and the 
aith of a ſuture Mediator and * eternal : tho'h 
our weak eys cannot carry ſo far, as to diſcern 
every particular ſtep of the way,wherin the Pro- 
— of = — creatures, a 
N:phew. This laſt pa has open'd to my 

—— the Reſolve of a Queſtion I have 
ong deſir d to be ſatisfied in: If the Gomman- 
dements of Almighty God be fo determinated 
by his Wiſdom, that they could be no other then 
they are, 1 conceive | 


SECT. 8, 


The way ta Heaven muſt neceſſarily be 
but One. 


(): which who miſſes , whether by his own 
faulr or no, ſhall certainly fail of ſalvation ; 
As he that takes not the true Road to London, 
whatever be the cauſe of his errour , will aſſu - 
redly never come thither. Not that | condemn 
them to an equall degree of unhappineſſe; for 1 
both believe and tremble at that m—_— 

ruth 
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ct, ul be Beate wich many 7 dy 2 , 


it not , and does things worthy 7 , with 
few; yer (offer he ſhall the even of his 
mculpable miſtakes. 


Uncle. Then I hope you ſee your ſubtle Diſpu- 
tant was groſſy deceiv'd,when he thought God 
could give ſal vation for as litrle as he pleaſed : 
For tho'h his ſpeech be true, if we reflect, no- 
thing can pleate God hut what is according to 
reaſon, and he cannot be d with more 
then one, if His reaſon can chuſe but one; yet 
doe nor think , your ſelf or any in the _ 
underſtood ſo curious a Wit to make ſuch an 
equivocall firion. Another ſence, then, 
there is of the ſame words, That divers means 
were propos'd to God before he refoly'd on any; 
whereof che expected his goodneſs ſhould 
make choice of the eaſieſt, conceiting, as your 
ff did, there was no connexion between fer- 
ving God and the eſſect which proceeds from it, 
our reward, This, vow you ſee, can be no waies 
true, without concluding God wilfall, acting 
where he ſcet no _reaſon 5 without concluding 
the whole machin of Nature uſeleſſe, and the 
mgrafting of ſupernatural things on the ſtock of 
nature, violent and altogerher improper to the 
root that bears them , which muſt needs be the 
eflect of an ungkilfull 22 — 2 
7 ing our own eys, by which we ſo clearly 
Seal —— to he rational, to be the 

tteſt way of i ving our nature to its utmoſt 
ons, to be purely an act or diſcipline to 
us ſrom che love of temporall follies , and. 
fx dur hearts on eteruall joys, ſuch as are trul 
na conformable to intelſectuall natures, — 
t 
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Thus has the infinite goodneſs and wiſdom 
of God Conttiv d all his Commands into a re- 
ſemblance of. Jacobs ladder , that reach'd from 
Earth to Heaven; by which our Souls may con- 
naturally climb up to their deſired perfection 
and reward. Let, ſtill me thinks, I read a ſcru- 
le in your lo as if you were not fully ſatis- 
Fa, as if you ſkill wanted a preſent and ready 
reply : But I'm confident,if you repeat the Prin- 
ciples we have laid, you will find our deducti- 


ons perfectly co rye. 
Nejhew. Firſt, you have taught me, God had 
no intereſt in his Creatures, but purely 


for their good z which cunteining two branc 

the good of the whole Maſs and of every fingle.na- 
dividual, the good of a particular ought to yeild 
to that of the al; and therfore God ( who 
cannot be wilful) cannot prefer any fingle crea- 
ture beyond its proportion, — * the 
Ciruatiop and circumſtances it poſſeſſes in the 
uni vers ; but his goodneſs abundantly enriches 
every one with any he can, not n 
nagt to the frame and order of the reſt 
World. You told me farther , this order was 
ſo rooted in God, that, without — his 
wildom , he could not break any joynt of his 
Work; Nay , * . „ „ were oe 
participations $ e, this very can 
Creatures could nat be in them, if it were not 
eminentially in the Eſſence of God; ſo that 
God ſhauld conti adict his own Eſſence aud be, 
oppaſite ro himſelf, if he changed any ching in, 
r wplying is to che une 
by which he! vation, ay” 


, 


men to 
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of neceſſiry be ſuch as are traced out to him by 

the neceilities of our nature; that is, ſuch as 

are the moſt fitting, the moſt ſweet and efficati- 

ous. So far | ſee very evident; and gueſs theſe 

_ are bur one, but me thinks it is not yet 
iently clear'd to me. 

Uncle. Perhaps you ſtumble at the word One. 
For if we look —.— on the divers paths 
divers men are led in, we ſhall fade many waies 
to Heaven; Bur, if we refle&,that, though men 
be many, yer they agree in one Nature, all the 
individuals uniting into Man- And, we ſhall ea - 
ſily perceive, even theſe divers wales meet all in 
the notion of one way. In a word, I intend to 
to ſay no more then that the Natute of man has 
à certain means to be — up by to its End, 
viz. the Love of God and Bliſſe; which is, by 
having the motives of the Love of God fitted to 
the imperſections of Nature, This I coneeive 
is done by the beleif of the adored Myſteries 
the Trinity, Incarnation, the B. Sacrament , the e- 
ſteem of Saints, fear of the day of Judgement, and 
eternal pains , hope of the ſight of God and ever- 
— Beatitude. And again, by being ſer and di- 
rected to certain actions. proper to conſetve and 
nouriſh in us the efficacy of theſe motives 3 
whereof the firſt is, the belief of the Infullibility 
of the Church, then che great eſteem of Paſtors, 
next, the Sacraments, and taſtly,keeping of Feaſts, 
Faſts, and prayers for the dead. Theſe all, and 
the like, being planted in the Church by Chriſt 
and his 4paHes , make one generall way, that is, 
the only firteff for reducing mankind to Beatirude : 
tho every ſingle perſon is not oblig'd to help 

himſelf of every one of theſe , ſo long as he in- 
jures not others , nor prejudices the main _ 
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of the Church ; which embrating ſo great a mul. 
titude of Profeſſors and diverſity of occaſions, 
has need of all and every one of them.: 
Beſides if you conſider, the waies of Bliſſe are 
not arbitrary, but determinate to one, by the 
wants of Nature and its poiſibilityʒ you wil eaſily 
conclude, As, though divers Children are —— 
divers Grammars, and have divers Books read to 
them, and divers exerciſes preſcribed , yet the 
method of reaching can be but one, fince the 
Tongue to be learned is but one, and the 
Tranſlations out of and into the ſame languages; 
ſo, becauſe the nature to be perſected in every 
man is the ſame, the end ro which tis to be 
— the ſame, and the vertues to be practiſed 
the ſame; likewiſe the way to Heaven can be 


but one and the ſame. And, as our Saviour ſays, 


he came not to deſtr but fulfill the Jewiſh Law, 
and inſtanced in Murther and Adultery c. So 
muſt we underſtand, the law of Nature , which 
God has planted in our he arts, is to be filled ap, 
nor altet d, by the Goſpel of Chriſt; that is, to 
be refin'd and augmenred, to be kepr in a greater 
rigour agd perfection, and to receive excellent 
improvements and advantages by ſupernaturall 
inſtructions ; nor to be quite changed into an0- 
ther Law. Wherfore as the Law of Nature is but 
one, ſo the Goſpel of Chriſt,which is planred on ir, 
can be but one: which, if well obſerr'd, will in- 
fallibly bring us to Salvation ; if not, our own 
works wil throw us into irrecovetable inſelicity. 

And now I hope both your doubt is clear'd. 
and the reaſon , why the way to Heaven can be 
but one, ſufficiently eſtabliſht. For, humane na- 
ture being but one, its deſects muſt be the ſame 
in all; rhe ſame, I mean, as our nature * — 


— — —— —wn. « 


__ like, 
t is. or proportionate: and Reli 
en being nothing but the ſupply of theſe 
and as it were « body of receirs, ibed 
Sarl fn; i dr (Seh bree ce . 
is z "tis y pre- 
riptions of fo wiſe a Phyſician muſt needs be 
ſuitable and proper for the diſeaſe ) what unity 
is found in Name, the ſame or proportionable 
muſt be in irs remedies, that i is, in Religion. 
Lou have now b me up to the 
— 1 the Hill, whence me thinks I eafily di- 
great Roed, and thas but ene, leading to 


tear — ll he — ne fall o the into 
1 og ſo many by · wa to _ 
bers of death. And 1885 to 4 


tleman,who now | ſce, wich rh all his fine ark, 
was deceiv'd in his Conclofion, as well as in 
his Principle - For, if the path ro Heaven be but 
ane, let the cauſe be what it wil why we em- 
brace it not, the ſequel is ſtil the ſame , we ſhall 


newer come there. May I rely on this? tis a po- 


ſuion ſo furprizes the, I dare ſearce believe my 
un Cys. 

Die. I wonder you ſhould ask ſuch a que- 

ons | Is Lou dyr> my e clear, more demon- 

de bue one means , you 

— rake aber, or fail. © Beſides, run ovet 

= actions of Nacure aud Art, you find them 

U ga a cerrain dererminate waics ; which if 

—ůů they ſhould ever come 

Look on the vaſt —— London, 

che Companies of Merchants and Artizans; 

— the i 


ious Profeſſions of Painting, 
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were into a beaten road, tu arrive at their end ; 
and, if any wille of them, whether his works do 
not fail as wel as his waies. Only thut, wherin 
to miſcarry is the greaceſt and. moſt irreparable 
fault of all, men, 25 if they were mad , wil per- 
ſwade themſetvs may be ſecurely artain'd, with- 
——— the —— — ion ſo 
palpably abſurd, cut L won 

and moſt bewirching charmsof profit or p 
can have Magick enough to lull them aſleep into 
8 ry — 

Nephew. Certain ly is ſcarce credible any can 
be lo ſenceleſs, Hap'ly —— — 
is not to be imputed to negligence, bur to a 
— that ſe things are neceſſary to 

known or done for the attainment of blifleg 
the mercy of God being fo great, fo infinite, that 
he has leit an eaſier way of comming to Heaven, 
and being happy, then of going to the ier 
— oh Bop a knot too hard for my 
= to unty, but I think it depends on this 

nere, 


SECT. g. 


Whether the Articles of Fab be few 
or many? 


Ul. I doubt c you have hor mach mended 
their caſe. can be tore unceaſons- 
ble, then r teſt s ſhould be 
obtain d with leaſt very Proverts 
aſſures vs, tis 1 common ſence, thay 
— the Heathens, 

is Fatiana), tho h theit phraſe bo 
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ſweat. But if we look particularly into the b&t- 
tom, we ſhall more evidently diſcern the folly 
of ſuch a poſition. For, lat us enquire of our 
own hearts, what this is which our actions here, 
are to obtain hereafrer ? and yhe wiſe ones will 
tell us, tis our laſt End or Good : asking 
then all Philoſophers who have written whole 
volumes on this ſubject, What they mean by laſt 
ad, they unanimouſly agree, tis that good which 
ought to be rhe ultimate aim of all our attjons ; So 
that, if any were ſuppoſed to live perfettly , he 
ſhould not ler paſle the leaſt circumſtance of his 
life, without intending this end, and applying 
all his eadeavours ly to that eſſect. How 
then is it poſſible to imagine an Art, that extends 
it ſelf to the circling of all our actions, which 
have ſuch infinite variety and multiplicity in 
them, can be comprehended in fome few do- 
ctrines? Let us caſt our Eyes on the morall pre- 
cepts of Cato, Theognis, Phofilides, Ariſtotle , or, if 
you pleaſe, on the Proverbs of Solomon or the Son 
of Sirach; and ſay the leaſt of any of theſe Books 
were the Rules neceſſary to be known, in order 
ro the right guiding our lives co that chief 
uu vou ſhall find them far more numerous 

the points tontroverted in Religion. How 
can we then expect, the things neceſſary for go- 
vernment of our ſouls to our finall End can be 
fo few , as ſuch cold and neutral coniplexions 
defire to make them ? 

Beſides; confidet the ſhort number of thoſe 
we call prudent and diſcreet , who yet are no o- 
ther then perſons able to carry on their ordi- 
nary converſation in a reaſonable way z and from 
thence collect, what variety of Precepts is ne- 


caſſary to the per ſact conduct of fo many igno- 


rant 
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rant fouls , in the difficult path of 4 Chriſtian 
life. Add to this, Chriſtians are not only to be 
goverh'd Idiotically, in their ſingle perſons , bur 
multi tudes and whole Nations, in one commu- 
nity in which kind of Sociality and civil living 


together, many Laws and practices are requiſire, 


more then in à private life. Laſtly, the end we 
aim at is the fight of God, a ſpiritual and abſtract 
good ; 4 good not to be communicated or expe- 
ricnc'd til che ſtate of our ſoul's ſeparation from 
the body, a good of a life totally different from 
all we cicher know , or can well gueſſe at; and 
out of all cheſe, you will eably by your ſelf ga- 


ther, the knowledg of the means to attain this 


end muſt of neceility be quite ſtr ange, difficult, 
and new to us, and therfore a great temerity to 
ſay "ris very Hart, and few precepts requit d 


£O it. 

Nephew. If I miſremember not, I have heard 
you at other times ſay, Chriſtian Faith was ſhort 
and eaſe to be carried on by Tradition : now you 
ſtretch ir ro ſuch a length, it ſeems impoſiible ſo 
great a variety ſhould either be intirely receiv'd 
by the preſent or deliver d to ſucceeding gene- 

Uncle. Not I, but St. Bartholmew (as is recor- 
ded by St. Denis) deliver'd this dodrin; that 
Theology, or the knowledg of God, is the ſhorteſf 
and longeſt of Sciences. Read over the Apoſtles 
Creed, nay even the profeſſion of Faith by Piu 


— — the Church; ) you fee how — 
ines ſuffice to contain the largeſt of them, this 
to 


your 
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your own labours will reach you how copious 
and immenſe the ſame Catholick docttin is. 
This ſeeming contradiction ariſes from the 
nature of corporeal things, and of our Soul in- 
carnated and puzled with fancys and affe&ions, 
Anatomize the Body of a man : how few are 
t e preciſe aFives or immediate inſtruments of 
reaſon, in compariſon of his whole bulk? they 
being contain'd in the Brain, or at moſt the 
Ht art. with the ſlender threds that connex thoſe 
two: Now, all the reſt of us is the very man; yet 
as it were, not be, but a Maſs of neceſſaries to 
him. So, is the Metaphiſical ſubſtance of Chri- 
ſtian Religion ſhort and compendious, as we 
have declared; but the full explication of it 
large, beyond imagination. How ſoon Is it faid 
Love God and your neighbour , which ( for any 


thing we know) may bring ſom few to Hes- 
ven: Yer, if we diligently examin the motives 
and actions which are a kind of deſcant upon 
that plain ground , The Bible and Fathers and 
Councels are nothing elſe but running divifion 
upon thoſe five words. Of which the reaſons 1 
couceive may be theſe. 

Firſt, Chriſtian life , both in common, as it 
belongs to a mnltitude and in ſpecial as to fingle 
perſaus, muſt be taught and inculcated, particu- 
larly and familiarly , with a diſcreer and render 


as we ſee in the method of the Bible, ſtill pro- 
ducing both precepts and examples : Otherwiſe 
we ſhowld ſoon find the inconvenience noted 
by Ariftotle , that common propoſitions in morals are ' 

airy. 
Another cauſe may be deriv'd from the vexa- 
non of Hereticks , who, by divers flights , — * 
t 


complyance to every ones humour or infirmity; | 
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bout ro take away the true Faith of Chriſt 3 
ſomtimes preſſing equivocal words, under whoſe 
1:2dows they ſhelter a perverſe ſenſe , ſomtimes 
precending they differ nor in ſubſtance, bur de 
modo, and when you examine it, th. ir Modus is, 
Whether it be truly or Metaphorically the thing we 
you of? By reaſon of ſuch impertinent oppo- 

s, the truths or propoſitions , neceſſary to be 
known, become —_y 3 and this unavoi- 
dably, as often as the unhappy occaſion enforces 
it. And though Hereticks fill and wain, like 
the Moon, and ſo the method of oppoſing them 
changes aſpect to the eye of the Common peo- 
ple; yet it remains perfectly the ſame amongſt 
the learned who ſtay not at the appearances, but 
penetrate to the ſubſtance and marrow of whar 
they ſpeculate. 

A third multiplication proceeds from Mans 
nature, which by various combinarions ofa few 
Principles, can weave long webs of unex* ected 
Concluſions. Hence ſpring the great Tomes of 
St. Thomas and other famous Divines, who, by 
their learned labours, have elucidated and im- 
prov'd the Chriftian belief: Nor is this way of 
encreafing the bulk of Divinity confinable to 
any limirs , bur, afrer a thouſand additions, ſtill 
capable of new enlargements. Tis true, an- 

t to every one, nay, to the greateſt part of 
fuch deductions, is not requir'd from the general- 
lity of Chriſtians : but, for Divines whatever po- 
firion would, if admitted, infer a falſity in Faith, 
ought by them to be rejected as a fundamental 

our, and the contrary though, in its nature, 

t a Theological concluſion yet) maintain d as 
an Truth. | 

The laſt extenfion of Faith is occaſion d by 
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276 The fourth Dialogue, 
ſuch writings as have the credit of infallibiliry ; 
the Holy Scriptures,conſent of Fathers &c. For, 
wharevet our Divines think evidently conrain'd 
jn any of theſe, preſently they rank in the files of 
Neceſario credenda. Thus you clearly ſee whence 
it grows that we ſay Faith or Divinity is very 
large, and how eafily the little Myſtery of its 
being long and ſhort at once is unriddl'd. Be- 
fides, the terms we ule in this diſpute are purely 
reſpective. If in our Horizon three Suns appear, 
we gaze and wonder at rheir multitude ; if thir- 
ty Stars, we complain of their pauciry : So, ſuch 
{cant Chriſtians who , under the name of few, 
e185 perhaps one or two Articles , are over- 
chacg'd with twelve, as roo exceliive a number; 
Wheras they, who call many, only, when you. 
load cheir Stomacks wich whol Books ful of di- 
vinity, will coarencedly digeſt four and twenty. 
So ambiguous and deceitſul are our words, if we 
be nor very cautious both in the uſe and under- 
ſtanding of chem. And, here again; you ſe 
= witty Diſputant, for want of diſtinguiſhing 
is own words, catcht in a Sophiſm, inſtead of 
being convinc'd by a fair argument. 


CONCLUSION, 


N Ephew. | ſubmir to your reaſon; and yet me 
| thinks, tis a ſad caſe any ſhould be puniſh'd 
for not knowing the Law, when *ris fo long and 
hard to be learnt, I hear ſome proteſt — 
have often enter d upon the enquicy, with all 
the indifferency they could 5 they 45k, and ſceł 
and knock; yet (if the Catholick be the only Re- 
ligion) they receive no anſwer, they find not the 
trutk, they fee the Gates of Heaven ſlill ſhut a- 
gainſt them. Vncle. 
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Uncle. If one were ſet in a High-way by his 
Friends, who all aflur'd him that — the 
ſtraight and only Road for the Voyage he in- 
tended : and , ſoon as his Friends were our of 
fight, he ſhould frame fancies to himlelf, that, in 
this way, there were Duche not paſſable, Theives 
to rob him, wild Beaſts to tear him in pieces 3 
and begin ro rake over Hedges, run into Forrefts 
and intangle himſelf among Thickees, to ſeek out 
the right way; proteſting all this while he did 
hat he could to return to it and bemoaning 
himf{clf, he could not find it, whilſt the great 
high-way were all this time within his 2 
Think you this ſeeker deſervs any other putty, 
then for being out of's witsʒ and, ſuppoſe him ne- 
yer ſo little leſs then a mad man, is not all the 
difaſters can happen to this deſperate Bedlam 
a juſt puniſhment of ſo intollerable an obſu- 
nacy ? 

Now Couſin, conſider our Country men, who 
continually ſee the Catholick, Church by their fide 
(which is the Kings royal way to Heaven ) and 
confeſs their Forefarhers (ſome thouſand years) 
ever lived in it ſmce their converfion to 
Chriſtianiry ; till, now of late, they have taken 
up an imagination to themſelys, that ſhe reaches 
Idolatry and ſuperſtition, and , upon this ac- * 
compt, abominate their ancient Mother, break all 
the Laws of God and nature, by which they were 
bound ro obey her, and run their heads into the 
Thicket of unknown and not underſtood words 
never written in their own language,) to find 
ont the right way to Bliſs : Is this any fad con- 


dition, unleſs it be that men ſhould be fo un 


tions and wilful ? To what purpoſe are 
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278 The fourth Dialogue. 
this _ y ; elpecially ſince they know the 
old way and — caſt 2 and 
ignorance by the new by - path they follow ? No: 
Let them return to che old, till they can clear 
themſelvs the new is good: Otherwiſe, how bit- 
terly ſoever they lament their wandrings and 
incertainties, it is not credible but, either pride, 
or wilfulncfs, or ſome unjuſtifiable intereſt 
guides rheir inward thoughts. 

Nephew. . Theſe very ſuſpitions, concerning 
many of my acquaintance ,. have often run in m 
fancy; but a certain kindneſs: of nature ſtill ſol- 
licited me co pitty their unhappineſs 3 yer, now 
I ſee all my inclination to Charity will never 
be able to frame a tollerable excuſe of their 
perv For, what can they anſwer to him 
that ſhould preſs them? You. know, Tradition 
and the Church and the _Col.iers Faith was the 
old way, you know, thoſe who follow that old 
way are lext with no new doubts nor rrou- 
bled to find a ſetled Religion; you know Scripe 
ture cannot be its own witneſs that it ſelf is the 
Map to chuſe the right way by, and none of your 
Anceſtors ever taught you any ſuch thing; you 
know, the Scrip:ures are hard to'be underſtood and 
pervertable, by the ignorant and unſtable , (Which 
comprehends almoit all mankind ) to their own 
defiruftion. ls it not, therfore pure wilfulneſs, to 
cry, you do your utmoſt endeavours and can 
find no better? ls it not plain, your endeavours 
are fruirleſs , becauſe you take a method of ſee- 
king, for which you have no warrant ? 

Return, then, to the old way and on a ſud · 
den, you ſhall find reſt to your Souls. Part not 
from thence till you have ſecurity the old way is 

fal, till you have ſecurity your nem one is true 5 a 
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quarrel wherin all imaginable arguments engage 
themſel vs, in diſadvantage of this and favour of 
that. So many anezent Fathers, in their writings 
continually call om us to follow ſtill the old way 
and take heed of being ſeduced into the new: 
So many glorious Saint, look down from Hea- 
ven and ſing alow d to all the World, the 01d 
way brought us to theſe joy's, the new we never 
heard of; In fine, our daily experience and 
common ſenſe demonſtrates the old way is at 
leaſt , one known end. conſtant way, wheras the 
new ſeems nothing but a Mare, compol'd of a: 
thouſand little paths, a thouſand times croſſing 
one another. 

Uacle. Though you need little help to defend 

our cenſure againſt the exception of uncharita- 
2 yet certainly it muſt needs encreaſe our 
ence, that all the Succeſſions of Ages, ſince 
the happy day's of the Apoſtles; have continually 
kept this great road and drawn ſo many Nations 
to follow them in it; That fo infinite a number 
of learned and vertuous perſons now living 
(wha highly reverence the Authority of Scrip- 
ture and diſclaim what ever it condemns) ſeri- 
oully and conſtantly profeſs they find, in the 
boſome of the Church a perfe& tranquillity of 
mind, and, out ofir, ſee nothing bur diſquiet in 
the private Conſcience and confuſion in the pub- 
like Government, 

Nephew. Sir , Having been formerly raught by 
you, that the belt gratitude of a Schollar is per- 
fectly to learn his Maſters leſſon; I ſhall, inſtead 
of returning thanks, make this faithful promiſe , 
To apply the inſttuctions you have given me, 
and, with ſuch d chafe them into my 
head, that they may not only ſerve totickle _ 

in 
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Skin and — in outward converfarion 3 bu 
inwardly fortifie my underſtanding and 4 


ſolid and rational piety in my I 
muſt hope this favour, fnce wy kind of life lead: 


me ofren into Company of bold and extrava 
got inciples ; that, if I meer any paſſage too 
| me to paſs,” I may have che liberty of 
begging your iſtance to ſet me over; which, [ 
believe my own weakneſs and curioſity will 
foon engage me to a need of; being already 
threatned with the unanſwerableneſs of certain 
late Books, whoſe Avth:7s ate no leſs eſtoem ad 
for rhe acuteneſs of therr wit, then for the No- 
biliry of their Birth; theſe I have undertaken to 
tend and intend to give you account of. | 
Uncle. I believe you'l find thoſe Diſcourſts to 
mode then folidity, and racher 


Benzer and iry'd hew far theſe tecrifts will 
enable you to maintain the Combat, you may 
perhaps receive intelligence of new ſupph”'s com- 
ming into your relief. | 
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